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Petitions of the Merchants and Manufacturers of Bristol, Liver- 
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j HEN Adam Smith composed his celebrated ‘ Inquiry 

into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,’ he 
was careful to support his theoretical principles on the grounds of 
admitted fact, or established opinion, though we sometimes find 
his conclusions to be at variance with the decisive test of practice 
and experience. Since his time, however, and under the sanction 
of his name, there has sprung up a race of writers, of so bold and 
daring a character, as to set public opinion at defiance, and to treat 
with contempt all popular prejudices ; whilst their own prejudices 
and opinions, grounded on no fixed principles, are borne on the 
current of passing events, and fluctuate from day to day as passion 
or party views or self-interest may predoniinate. We have a 
tolerable specimen of the inconsistency of these politicians in 
their various speculations on India. At one time, our connection 
with that country is reprobated as the worst of all possible calami- 
ties; the country itself is represented as a possession not merely 
cumbrous and worthless, but ruinous to the national interests—a 
perpetual drain on the wealth and population of the united king- 
dom: and the true policy, we are told, of Great Britain would be 
that of resolving at once to break off all intercourse with India for 
ever, and abandon it to its fate. At another time, when other in- 
fluences govern the views of these wavering economists, India is 
held up as a gem of inestimable value ; so precious indeed, and so 
important to the united empire, that no other than an immediate 
descendant of royalty ought to be deemed worthy to fill the throne 
of the Great Mogul. 

Our readers will do us the justice to acknowledge, that’ we have 
expressed but one unvarying opinion with regard to the value and 
importance of our oriental possessions, so subservient to the wealth, 
strength, and prosperity of the British empire. Impressed with 
these sentiments, we do not hesitate to say, that, if ever there was a 
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quesfion which required the calm and dispassionate discussion of 
the’ legislature,—from which it would be desirable to exclude all 
selfish and party feelings,—it is that which regards the renewal of 
the East India Company’s charter, and the settlement of the future 
government of India. it would be too much to expect that, in our 
popular government, any great question, in which so many interests 
are iuivolved, on which the passions can be roused, or which can 
afford scope to the powers of eloquence, will, or cau be, decided 
without a great deal of discussion, perhaps of waria and intempe- 
rate debate. Those who may think that ministers are disposed to 
make too great a concession to the popular feeling, or popular 
prejudice, will be apt to exclaim against the impolicy and injustice 
of breaking down long established institutions, or trenching upon 
privileges, whose effects have been to increase, in a signal manner, 
the wealth and prosperity of Great Britain. Others, satisfied with 
nothing short of a total abolition of all exclusive charters and mo- 
nopolies, will encourage the popular clamour by their vehement 
harangues ; and, as those are generally most active and most cla- 
morous, who are farthest from being in the right, we are not quite 
free from an apprehension that, if the present temper of the advo- 
cates for a free and unrestrained intercourse with the East should 
continue unabated, the Company’s Charter, like the Orders in 


Council, may be sacrificed, by a too easy concession, to popular 
-prejudice ; and then, indeed, well might the Directors say that, ‘ if 
the tide of prejudice, of popular clamour, of most extravagant ex- 


pectation, and unbounded pretension, which have been more in- 
dustriously than fairly excited, were now to determine the public 
councils, not a vestige would remain of that great fabric which has 
been reared in the course of two centuries, uniting with commerce 
an imperial dominion, which would be shaken to its foundation by 
the destruction of that system which has acquired and preserved it.”* 
It is important, therefore, that a question of such moment, and 
so complicated in its various bearings, should not be hurried through 
parliament like a turnpike-road or an inclosure bill: and, as the old 
charter does not expire until March, 1814, instead of attaching 
. blame to ministers for delay, we are rather disposed to give them 
credit for taking time to feel their ground—to get possession of, 
facts,—and to collect the sentiments and opinions of the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests, on the one side, and of the Court of 
Directors on the other, before they venture to submit their new 
plan of political and commercial arrangements for future India to 
the final decision of the legislature. By such a line of conduct, 
they will be enabled to bring forward a more matured plan, and 


’ * Letter from the deputation to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 29th April, 1812.— 
Papers, p. 149. 
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the legislature more certain of coming at the right conclusion ; for 
we are persuaded that a great body of enlightened men, as we deem 
the House of Commons to be, cannot direct their inquiries deeply 
into, or think long upon, any one subject, without doing that which 
1s right to be done in the end. 

We have the documents before us of the two great contending 
parties concerned in the issue of this important question. ‘The 
sentiments of the Court of Directors are fully and ably expressed in 
the printed papers, the title of which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle ; and the feelings and opinions of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests may be pretty well collected from their nume- 
rous petitions, already presented to parliament—some praying for 
a total abolition of the East India Compauy’s privileges, and others 
for a participation only in the trade to India and China. In the 
present stage of the contest, we may safely affirm that the Direc- 
tors have generally the advantage of their antagonists—sometimes 
in point of argument, and mostly in point of fact and experience. 
We say.generally, because of late they have assumed a tone, on one 
particular point, rather inconsistent with the character of peti- 
tioners for favours, and the more so, as the point in question is 
scarcely, if at all, connected with the general interest of the aac 
The advocates for an open trade have hitherto, indeed, dealt too much 
in declamation, assertion, and crimination. Doctor Smith had 
stigmatized all exclusive monopolies as public nuisances, and of all 
nuisances, that of the East India Company as the worst, because 
the most extensive. Having once concluded that, ‘ as the trading 
spirit of the East India Company renders them very bad sovereigns, 
the spirit of sovereignty seems to have rendered them equally bad 
traders :—it was enough for his followers, ‘ lame and impotent’ as 
the conclusion is, even without the aid of the common prejudice 
against all monopolies and exclusive privileges, to take for granted 
that all its concerns, political and commercial, must be liable to 
abuse and mismanagement. 

But the East India Company has not alone the popular pre- 
judice against monopolies to contend with—the moment is an 
mauspicious one, in other respects, for its interests. ‘The com- 
mercial and manufacturing distresses, whether they arise froma 
protracted and expensive war, from the inveterate hostility of the 
continental tyrant, from indiscreet adventurers, the interruption of 
the American market, or other causes, have soured mens’ minds 
and created a degree of irritation in the mercantile and manufactu- 
ring world little short of a revolutionary fever ; and the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly is held forth as the grand pa- 
nacea from which the most extraordinary effects are to be produced. 
An eager eye is turned towards the vast and populous regions . the 
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East; the most sanguine expectations are formed of reaping the gol- 
den harvests that wave on the fertile plains of Asia. ‘The countiess 
millions of people, and the princes, nabobs and viziers, wallow- 
ing in inexhaustible wealth, are supposed to await with impatience 
the happy era, that shall afford them full scope for exchanging the 
products of the one, and the treasures of the other, for British ma- 
nufactures. 

Such are, in substance and in fact, the extravagant expectations 
held out, in the most confident and peremptory tone, by several of 
the petitioners to parliament against the renewal of the Company’s 
charter. It is but justice, however, to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Birmingham to observe, and we observe it with plea- 
sure, that, severely as they, in particular, have felt the pressure of 
temporary distress, their petition is, of all others, the most mode- 
rate, reasonable, and respectful. It prays only that the ‘ new char- 
ter may be made subject to such modifications and conditions as 
may best promote the commerce and manufactures of the united 
kingdom ;’—in which prayer all moderate men must heartily concur. 

f petitions to parliament always spoke the public feeling, the 
number already heaped on the table of the House of Commons, 
against the renewal of the charter, would be decisive of the ques- 
tion. But when popular odium and popular clamour have once 
been raised, there is seldom any want of petitioners; and, if they 
should not be the most numerous party, they are always the loudest. 
The inhabitants of one town or district petition, though they have 
nothing to ask, because those of a neighbouring town or district have 
done the same. It is thus with the minister and parishioners of an 
interior district of Scotland, who pray for an open trade with India, 
though they have nothing in the world to trade with thither, except 
black cattle. Other petitioners are scarcelv less extravagant in their 
expectations and demands. Can the potters of Staffordshire, for 
instance, possibly persuade themselves, that the destruction of the 
Company’s monopoly will open a vent for their dishes among the 
Hindoos, who boil their rice in a coarse earthen pot of the value of 
half a quarter of a farthing, which they break the next moment, to 
prevent its pollution by a second usage? Or, that the Chinese will 
deign to look at their tea cups and saucers, who pride themselves so 
highly, and so justly, on their own? Will the flowery and meta- 
phorical petitioners of Sheffield renew the fatal experiment of Bir- 
mingham, in the hope of supplying the Hindoos with skaits, and 
the Malays with warming pans? Do the cutlers of Hallamshire 
expect that the Chinese will abandon their chopsticks, or the Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans give up their fingers, to adopt their knives 
and forks? And that they shall drive a trade to the East fifty times 
more extensive than to America, because, as they inform the House 
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of Commons, the former exceeds the latter in population fifty-fold, 
and in extent of territory seven-fold? Have the manufacturers of 
Paisley, in their zeal for innovation, brought themselves to believe 
that Scotch muslins will meet with a market among a people, who 
can afford to send their own, of a better quality, round one half the 
globe, and, after the expense of freight, insurance, interest of mo- 
ney, and a duty equal to half their value, can, after all, rival them 
in their own markets? Or, if conceit has so far magnified the va- 
lue of their own fabrics, can they be blind enough to imagine that 
their manufactures will be benefited by ship loads of India muslins 
and piece goods thrown into the port of Glasgow, under their 
very noses? Or, lastly, will the manufacturers of Manchester and 
Bolton-in-the-moors, and the already disaffected in the ‘Vest Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire, rejoice at the arrival of the Liverpool Indiamen 
in the river Mersey, freighted with full cargoes of piece goods, and 
ginghams, and other choice fabrics of India? Have these eager 
petitioners taken time to inquire coolly and dispassionately into 
the real state of Indian commerce; or have they inquired at all ? Or, 
is there not rather, as we observed above, a sort of fever raging in 
the mercantile world ? , 

The indulgence of unreasonable expectations like these may in- 
jure, but cannot benefit, either individuals or the nation. There 
is, as there always will be, a disposition on all sides to give due 
cousideration to the claims of the British merchants and manufac- 
turers; but the delusion which holds forth those sanguine and un- 
warrantable expectations and views, can end only in disappoint- 
ment. To hold out encouragement to the intemperate avidity 
which aims at nothing less than to cut up the goose, in order to get 
at once to the supposed treasure within her, might lead to conse- 

uences fatal to individuals, to the East India Company, and to 
the nation at large. It is agreed on all hands, that some modifica- 
tion of the Company’s privileges is become necessary ; that, what 
was good and proper in 1798, may neither be proper nor good in 
1813; that change of time and circumstance, which hus thrown a 
vast accession of territory into the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, and added greatly to the general trading capital of the united 
kingdom, demands a corresponding change in the terms of the Com- 
pany’s charter. It is but fair, therefore, both to the public of the 
united kingdom, and to the inhabitants of British India, that a wider 
scope should be given to the capital and industry of the one, and to 
the productive powers of the other. At the same time, it is also 
but justice to those, at whose risk, and by whose management, 
those vast possessions have been acquired and preserved, that their 
rights and privileges should not be rudely assailed, forcibly or wan- 


tonly torn from them, or trampled under foot. If less violence 
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had been used against ancient establishments, at the time of the 
Reformation, all the good effects resulting from that great national 
event might have been accomplished, and the bad ones avoided. 
—But, even in the active part which Henry VIII. thought fit 
to take in that great event, when he doomed to destruction up- 
wards of three thousand public colleges, hospitals, and other re- 
ligious and charitable institutions, and distributed their revenues 
among his favourites and courtiers, he found it expedient to begin 
cautiously, and proceed gradually : first, by defaming those whom 
he afterwards meant to destroy; then, by suppressing the lesser 
monasteries; and finally, by pillaging the more wealthy sees of 
Canterbury, York and London. ‘To this new and unworthy ap- 
propriation of the revenues of those hospitable institutions, amount- 
ing to nearly one fifteenth of the national income, we owe the ori- 
gin of those poor /aws which have been an increasing charge upon 
the nation ever since. 

Thus also, any sudden and violent innovation on the established 
intercourse with the East, would scarcely fail to be attended with 
most injurious effects, and ought to be deprecated, as we trust it will 
be, by the legislature. Thé directors have admitted the necessity 
of some modification of the present system, and declared their rea- 
diness to concede it. In their discussion of the question with the 
President of the Board of Control, we see distinctly the lengths 
which they are prepared to go; and, if they would only agree to 
the admission of return cargoes into the outports of the united king- 
dom, which we are quite certain the sense of the country will com- 
pel them to do, we should then consider the commercial part of the 
question nearly decided, as far at least as his Majesty’s ministers and 
the Company are concerned. But its political bearing has a far 
more extended interest—it embraces nothing less than fifteen mil- 
lions of British subjects at home, and sixty millions of fellow sub- 
jects in India—differing, it is true, in customs, language, religion 
and colour, and having one half of the globe interposed between 
them—but each looking to the British legislature for the establish- 
ment of such regulations as may be best calculated to promote their 
mutual prosperity and happiness, 

It may give us a clearer view of the merits of the question, as it 
lies between the East India Company and the mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing part of the public, if we také a short and general glance 
at what the former really consists of ; as, by so doing, we shall be able 
to form a more correct opinion of the relation it bears to the lat- 
ter. We are, besides, not sure that the people of England, un- 
connected with mercantile transactions, entertain just notions 
of what constitutes the corporate body of the East India Com- 
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The East India Company consisted originally of a certain num- 
ber of persons, whose united contributions formed a joint stock, 
with which it was intended to carry on a trade with the East In- 
dies ; the profits of which trade were to be divided among them in 

roportion to the sums gained and respectively subscribed. As 
ong as commerce continued to be their only concern, the magui- 
tude of the dividend was the only object that claimed the attention 
of the proprietors. But when the acquisition of territory was forced 
upon them, by an uncontrollabie course of events, and in despite 
of their original views and purposes; when they had to assume a 
sovereign character, their capital was necessarily increased, but the 
profits thereon were proportionably diminished. Their jomt 
stock was now no longer a pure mercantile concern. ‘The pro- 
rietors began to have other objects in view; some entered the 
ist for political purposes; others for the sake of patronage ; 
others to obiain the custom of the Company in its various de- 
mands, but none for the sake of mere mercanule profits. The 
joint stock shares, like Iago’s purse, were continually changing 
hands, but of late years, owing to the vast increase of patronage 
and capital, they have had a tendency to settle in the hands of 
tradesmen supplying, or connected with, the various branches of 
the Company’s establishment. They still, however, are divided 
among nearly two thousand ladies and gentlemen, of all ranks and 
descriptions, from Grosvenor-square to Radcliffe Highway—from 
Amsterdam to Genoa. ‘These ladies and gentlemen elect, from 
their own body, twenty-four directors, six of whom go out in an- 
nual rotation. These directors are entrusted with the management 
of their concerns, having under their immediate employ a vast body 
of book-keepers, clerks, warehousemen, porters and labourers, so 
numerous, indeed, that on the renewal of the present war, there 
were formed out of them three complete and effective regiments of 
volunteers. ‘They engage in their service | 15 ships of different bur- 
thens, amounting altogether to a tonnage exceeding 115,000 tons, 
and in value to more than six millions sterling. ‘These ships are na- 
vigated by a body of seamen not far short of ten thousand, of whom 
more than two thousand are able aud experienced officers ; they 
give employment to a vast and constantly increasing population, 
composed of shipbuilders, carpenters, coopers, ropemakers, block- 
makers, mastmakers, anchorsmiths, blacksmiths, sailmakers, plum- 
bers, painters, and various other artificers, with their numerous 
workmen and labourers, many of whom, or their progenitors, have 
for the last two centuries, formed reguiar establishments on the 
banks of the Thames, extending trom London Bridge to Black- 
wall, and giving support to a population little short of fifty thou- 
sand persous, or a twentieth part of this great metropolis—by whose 
o 4 united 
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united industry and wealth all these stupendous fabrics have arisen 
which, in their display and convenience, as docks, warehouses and 
manufactories, contribute in so material a degree to characterize 
the port of London, in its naval and commercial establishments, as 
the most opulent, extensive, and magnificent that exjsts in the 
world. Their commercial capital instock is valued at £ 10,800,000; 
in warehouses at 1,000,000; in regular established ships at 
3,800,000 ; in docks at 400,000; and that of individuals in their 
employ at 5,000,000, making a total capital of 21,000,000 ster- 
ling, equivalent to one fifth of the whole national income subject 
to the property tax. 

Such is the magnitude of the home establishment of the East 
India Company in its mere trading capacity; which, enormous as 
it appears to be, shrinks into nothing when we cast our eyes towards 
its vast dominions in the east, and look at it in its character of so- 
vereign. Wethere behold under its control a territory of 380,000 
square miles, peopled with 60 millions of souls, and producing 
a yearly revenue of 17 millions sterling; an army raised out of 
the population consisting of 118 battalions of infantry, 16 regi- 
ments of cavalry, besides 6 battalions of European artillery and $ 
regiments of European infantry, amounting in the whole to 
150,000 men; to which may be added a numerous and splendid 
civil establishment of governors, counsellors, judges, diplomatic re- 
sidents, collectors of revenue, senior and junior merchants, &e. 
whose numbers we pretend not to estimate. The whole of this 
vast machine is under the immediate government and management 
of the: 24 directors, who, however, can only be considered as its 
lower and subordinate wheels, to which a superior power gives mo- 
tion, and by which it is kept in order. This power is vested in the 
superintendance and control of a Board, composed of the principal 
officers of his majesty’s government ; and the whole system has the 
mark of a national character still more deeply stamped upon it, by 
its bemg the creature of the legislature, and at all times subject to 
its interference. In point of fact therefore, the East India Com- 
pany is a public concern, and the privileges conferred on it by 
charter, are not of that exclusive kind which in strict language can 
be said to constitute a monopoly. It is a public institution, in 
which a great part of the public are directly, and a still greater 
part collaterally concerned, and from which none are excluded; the 
merchant of Bristol, of Glasgow and of Dublin, being equally eli- 
gible to participate in its benefits, whatever they may be, with the 
merchant of London. 

Unless then it can clearly be proved that, by stripping of all its 
facilities a long established trade, vested in so large a portion of the 
public, and employing so vast a capital,—that by throwing it open 
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to all the world, the capital at present employed can be increased 
in a very material degree, and the productive powers of Great Bri- 
tain and India thereby considerably extended—aunless it can be sa- 
tisfactorily shewn that there is neither danger, nor the probability 
of danger, in admitting at once an unrestrained and unqualified in- 
tercourse with every part of the east, it would be an act little short 
of madness in the legislature to sauction so dangerous an innovation ; 
whose only tendency would be to take out of the hands of one set 
of men, merely to transfer it to another, a commerce that, for two 
hundred years, has gradually advanced, from very small beginnings, 
to its present magnitude and prosperity; and added, in no small 
degree, to the wealth, strength, revenue, territory and character of 
the British nation. ‘ It is safer,’ said the late Lord Melville, ‘ to 
rest on the present system, which experience has rendered practi- 
cable, than to entrust myself to theories about which ingenious 
and informed men have not agreed’—and we think that all reason- 
able men must concur with his lordship in the impolicy of ‘ rashly 
relinquishing a positive good in possession, for a probable one in 
anticipation.’ 

We are quite aware that neither, the directors nor their agents 
have always administered the affairs of the company in the best 
and most economical manner. We admit that, constituted as the 
court is, their divided responsibility may make them careless—we 
adinit that ‘ their agents are careless at what price they buy; are 
careless at what price they sell; are careless at what expense they 
transport its goods from one place to another; that they live with 
the profusion of sovereigns, and, in spite of that profusion, acquire 
the fortunes of sovereigns.* We admit that this carelessness and 
this profusion may cause us to pay ‘ somewhat’ dearer for Indian 
commodities. But, in admitting this, we must also contend that 
this very circumstance goes far to prove the soundness of that sys- 
tem which, in spite of carelessness, prodigality and bad manage- 
ment, has effected more, with less means, than has been effected 
by any government with which history has made us acquainted— 
which has seated the successors of those directors on the throne of 
Aurengzebe, whose representatives, in the persons of an adventu- 
rer and a Jew, under the name and character of English ambassa- 
dors, appeared before this haughty emperor of the east, with their 
hands bound before them, and were content to be dismissed with a 
reprimand on their knees—whose principal servants, little more 
than a century ago, were marched through the streets of Surat, 
with irons round their necks, for the amusement and derision of the 
multitude—which has added conquest to conquest, and terri- 
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tory to territory, with little assistance from the mother country, and 
in many instances in direct violation of an act of the legislature 
which declares that ‘ to pursue schemes of conquest and extension 
of dominion in India, are measures repugnant to the wish, the ho- 
nor, and policy of this nation.’ The system, therefore, however 
anomalous it may appear, has within itself something radically 
good and energetic, which is not derived from the influencing pow- 
er of the government at home, but acts iu spite of it; and, we will 
venture to add, neither in derogation of ‘ the honor, nor the policy 
of the nation.’ 

The interterence of the legislature in 1782 and the preamble to 
the bill of 1784 were no doubt most necessary at those periods to 
put a stop to the scandalous abuses which had disgraced the British 
name in the east, and to that mad career of ambitious conquest 
which embroiled us with all the native powers of India. ‘The 
British interests in the East Indies were then, as his Majesty ob- 
served to his faithful Commons, ‘ worthy of their wisdom, justice 
and humanity;’ and most true it was that ‘ to protect the persons 
and fortunes of millions in those distant regions, and to combine 
our prosperity with their happiness, were objects which would re- 
pay the utmost labor and exertion. * It is highly gratifying to add 
that ‘ their labor and exertion’ have been amp!y repaid. After a 
lapse of SO years, no instance, that we know of, has occurred of 
flagitious conduct amongst the Company’s servants in India. The 
charges of corruption, rapacity and cruelty are no more heard. 
Those which are now brought forward are of a less criminal charac- 
ter, and are, for the most part, shifted from the servants of the 
Company abroad to the Court of Directors at home. They are 
stated in a variety of shapes, in printed pamphlets and in speeches 
in the House of Commons, and are alluded to by some of the peti- 
tioners for the abolition of the charter. They may be summed 
up, however, undera very few heads; and, as they embrace the 
whole question at issue, we shal] employ the remainder of the present 
article in a brief examination of those charges ; throwing out, as we 
proceed, such suggestions as may seem proper to be adopted for the 
mutual benefit of Great Britain and India—-setting aside all theory 
= abstract reasoning, and endeavouring to aim at practical utility 

one. 

The grievances, then, complained of, and which are supposed to 
make a change of system necessary, may be summed up under the 
three following heads : 

1. That the Company has made repeated calls on the public for 


money, for the prosecution of ruinous schemes, by which an enor- 
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mous debt has been incurred, equally injurious to the national in- 
terests and to the proprietors of East India stock. 

2. That the subjects of this mercantile sovereignty have been sa- 
crificed to the profits of its trading concerns. 

3. That by not enlarging the exports to their utmost limits, and 
by not importing as many raw materials as might be wrought up 
with advantage in this country, they have discouraged British ma- 
nufactures, while they have admitted foreigners, and especially Ame- 
ricans, to the Indian trade, by not providing tonnage to bring home 
the surplus produce, and the fortunes made by private individuals ; 
thus (say the merchants of Glasgow) ‘ employing British capital in 
a trade which the laws of this country prevent its own subjects from 
using directly themselves, and encouraging foreigners, possessing, in 
consequence of the monopoly, the incalculable advantage of having 
to contend, not with the skill and resources of British merchants, 
but with the prodigality and negligence of a joint-stock company.’ 

1. The charge of mismanagement, im suffering a debt to accu- 
mulate to the amount of 32 millions is, we think, satisfactorily re- 
pelled by the Court of Directors, in the printed papers. In the first 
place, they observe that, since the passing of the act of 1793, the 
war, which has been raging in Europe without intermission, has 
necessarily increased the expenses of the Company ; that unfore- 
seen wars with the native powers of India, over which they could 
have no control, and undertaken in direct violation of the above- 
mentioned act, have added considerably to the accumulation of 
their debt ; that the acquisition of the numerous islands and esta- 
blishments of the enemy, to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, ordered by the King’s government, and made for the King’s 
use, has been performed chiefly by the Company’s troops, and at 
the Company’s expense; that the national character has thereby 
been raised, and great national interests promoted, and not for any 
partial or exclusive advantage of the Company. It farther appears 
that the increase of their own military establishment, and of his Ma- 
jesty’s European troops serving in India, falls solely upon their re- 
venue ; that they are at the expense of raising, embodying, and con- 
veying to India all the troops sent to serve in that country; and even 
of raising recruits, though their services should be, as they often are, 
diverted elsewhere :—that their commercial affairs (to which alone 
their management is restricted) have invariably been attended with 
success ; have allowed a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
East India stock; anda surplus towards the extension and improve- 
ment of that territory which has been acquired under the immediate 
direction of his Majesty’s ministers :—that among other valuable 
products, as objects of commerce, the rearing of silk worms, and 
the cultivation of indigo, cotton, &c. have been brought to per- 
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fection in Bengal and its dependencies at the expense of the Com- 
pany : all of which articles, with many others, are at this moment 
eminently important to the interests, and contribute to the prospe- 
rity of the British manufacturers :—that they have paid to the pub- 
lic, at various times, between 1768 and 1812, for their exclusive 
privilege, a sum, in direct contributions, not short of £5,135,319, 
of which they have produced a detailed account :*—that the re- 
venue, paid by them on their trade, amounted in 1811 to the enor- 
mous sui of £4,213,425 in customs and excise; that this revenue 
being collected without expense, and with a facility unkvown to 
other concerns, saves in the collection of those duties alone, 
at least £150,000 a year:—that these direct contributions, and 
this annual revenue, have been brought imto the exchequer, 
without the public being called upon for any pecuniary aid for 
the preservation of the source whence they spring ; whilst all the 
foreign possessions of the crown are defended at the public ex- 
pense :—that the fortunes made by individuals, in their employ, 
have added gradually to the accumulation of the public stock of 
national wealth ; and the country has thus, by the commercial and 
political importance of the East India Company, been consider- 
ably raised in the scale of nations :—that the prosperity of the 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Gloucester, and 
some part of Norfolk have, im some measure, been upheld by the 
regular export of more than a million sterling annually of their ma- 
nufactures at a loss to the company. And, finally, they complain, 
and, as we think, not without reason, that the magnitude of the af- 
fairs which they have to manage, is very little known, and little 
attended to; that, otherwise, it would at once be seen, that one 
of the principal difficulties which they have to contend with, is a 
capital wholly inadequate to the great extent, variety and import- 
ance of those affairs. 

This point they endeavour to establish by a detailed account} of 
commercial and territorial outlay made up, as to India, to the 30th 
April, 1810, and the home accounts to Ist March, 1811. The 
abstract is briefly as under. Zz. 

Commercial outlay . . . . . s 14,847,678 
Territorial outlay at home and in India 21,282,279 
Expenditure at home and abroad for the 
acquirement of territory, factories, wt 15,052,170 
rests; &c. Yt ee ee er 


Forming an aggregate capital, necessary to ; 
carry on the concery, of . . =. 51,182,127 





* Printed papers. Account D. p. 60. 
+ India Papers, p.57, Account C, 
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The actual capital of the Company consists of — 
Capital advanced by the adven- 
ae ee ae, ee ee 7,780,000 
Capital raised by bonds . . . 7,000,000 
Contingent credits at home and? , . ee 
a ee } 7,787,955 


Making together . . . . . «© « « 22,567,958 


Leaving a balance short of the capital ne- 

cessary to carry on the concern on the > 28,614,174 
present scale, of . . . .. » » 
which, added to the sum now wanted to discharge a part of the 
India debt transferred home, constitutes, at this moment, a perima- 
nent debt in India and Europe of about 32 millions; being just 
four times the amount of what it was in 1793. But when this is 
brought forward as a charge of ‘ mismanagement and prodigality,’ 
it should be recollected that the territorial revenues, since that pe- 
riod, have been increased from seven to seventeen millions; that the, 
revenues paid by them to the crown have gradually risen from 
about one million, at that period, to upwards of four millions at 
present; that the tonnage of shipping employed by them has been 
doubled, and their commerce increased m the same proportion. 
But, leaving their lucrative commerce (for so it is after ail) out of 
the question, it must be admitted that a territory of 17 millions re-, 
venue, paid mostly with great punctuality, has been cheaply obtain- 
ed by incurring a debt of no more than 32 millions, It would be 
fortunate for England if the conquests made by the crown were 
effected at so cheap a rate, or so productive, when effected. We 
should as soon consider a private gentleman to be ‘ ruined,’ whose 
estate was encumbered with a debt not amounting to two years 
rental, as suppose for a moment that S2 millions of debt could in 
any shape affect the credit of the East India Company. Ample 
are their means for liquidating this debt; and the time is now come 
when it may be expected that they will redeem the pledge made 
to the public,—* bring their expenditure within their mcome,’ and 
repay the trifling aid which they have received! from govern- 
ment. 

It was hardly necessary, however, we think, for the Directors, 
in their justification, to bring into the account, the increase of 
expense and diminution of mercantile profits ‘ by the numerous 
class of large and excellent ships, constructed and fitted for warlike 
defence as well as commerce, which political considerations in- 
duced them to employ. We can allow them no credit on the score 
of these ships being ‘ suitable for ships of war, in aid of the - » 
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lar navy.’ It is very true that fourteen of them were, as they state, 
converted into ships of war at a moment of great apparent danger 
of invasion, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, at a moment of 
greater alarm than was necessary ; but they proved the hardest bar- 
gain that was ever made for the navy, nor was there an officer ap- 
-pointed to the command of any one of them who did not rejoice to 
get rid of his charge. We are also compelled to refuse them our 
assent to the proposition, ‘that the trade of the Company has been 
highly beneficial to the public, in affording a nursery for seamen in 
time of war.’ It is rather a drain from the navy than a nursery for 
it; the common refuge of deserters who hope to escape detection 
by length of voyage and distance from home. Their officers and 
artificers are all protected, and the remainder of their crews are for 
the most part made up of landmen and foreign seamen, neither of 
whom afford any supply to the navy. Indeed so little does the 
trade of the East India Company deserve to be called ‘ a nursery 
for seamen,’ that the whole of their 115,000 tons of shipping, we 
will venture to affirm, does not breed up for the sea service a single 
apprentice. On what grounds they are exempt from the operation 
of the several acts of the legislature ‘ for the encouragement of 
seamen’ we are not prepared to say; but it is ‘ a privilege’ which 
we trust will not he found in the new bill; and that the ship owners 
will hereafter be compelled to take a number of apprentices pro- 
portioned to the tonnage—then indeed may the Company boast of 
their shipping being a nursery for seamen in time of war. 

Their army has necessarily increased to a vast extent, and its 
expenses have been augmented in proportion; nor do we think they 
could with safety have been reduced before the present period. It 
is, however, highly remarkable, and therefore proper to observe, that 
there is no other power, of the same extent of dominion, of coast 
and inland frontier, and of population, defended by so small a mi- 
litary force. Little danger is now to be apprehended from any 
foreign invasion of India on the land side; still less by sea. No 
confederation of the remaining native powers is likely to disturb its 
tranquillity. Some reduction may therefore be effected, especially in 
the enormous staff of the army, which, with a judicious retrench- 
ment in the various departments and establishments both civil and 
military, and a regulated system of economy in all the branches of 
the service, would not only allow of a gradual liquidation of the 
debt, but afford also the means of augmenting the trading capital 
of the Company, which, they complain, and not without reason, 
is madequate to the increased magnitude of their commercial con- 
cerns. 

2. We are not quite sure that we rightly understand the direct 
meaning of the second charge. One fact at least is fully establish- 
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ed, that all the Indian territories under the Company’s dominion 
have been signally improved, and the happiness and security of 
their vast population increased in an extraordinary degree. For 
half a century, nearly, the province of Bengal has enjoyed a state of 
unusual and uninterrupted tranquillity: and the see of the 
world affords not perhaps an example of the rapidity with which 
the Mysore country has advanced in population and agricultural 
improvement, siuce the tall of the tyrant by whom it was oppressed, 
and its transition under British protection. In al! the conquered pro- 
vinces indeed the condition of the natives has been wonderfully im- 
proved, and their lives and property secured from rapacity and op- 
pression. So far back even as 1793 Mr. Dundas congratulated the 
House on the good effects of the then established system, declaring 
that the Company's possessions, when compared with the neighbour- 
ing states of the peninsula, ‘ were as a cultivated garden to the field 
of the sluggard.’ 

But if the charge has relation to the inadequate means of send- 
ing home the surplus of the territorial revenues, in produce and 
manufactures, and to the deficiency of capital which prevents the 
augmentation of the Company’s annual investments, the truth of it 
has partly been admitted by the Directors; and it furnishes, in our 
opinion, one of the most powerful arguments for allowing a parti- 
cipation to British merchants in the Indian trade, who neither want 
capital nor activity to excite and to encourage the industry of this 
country as well as that of the natives of India. To exact a tribute 
from those natives, in the shape of rent, and to exhaust their circu- 
lating medium by remittances home in bullion, which might be so 
much more advantageously employed, both for England and India, 
in raising the numerous valuable products of the latter country, is 
indeed ‘ to sacrifice the interests of the subject,’ and without add- 
ing either to the profit of the ‘merchant’ or the benefit of the 
* sovereign.’ One thing is sufficiently obvious,—that to the natives 
of India, at least, the immediate operation of an increased com- 
mercial capital and intercourse would be that of ‘ mitigating one 
of the inevitable evils arising from a foreign and non-resident go- 
vernment, receiving, directly or indirectly, a large tribute.’ 

We are satisfied then that it would be but just to ourselves and 
our Indian subjects, to enlarge the trading capital between the two 
countries by the admission of British merchants to a participation 
of that trade; but we do not therefore subscribe to the doctrine of 
those theorists who would contend that the whole system is radi- 
cally wrong, and that a set of merchants, governing a large and dis- 
tant territory, (however incompatible it may be thought with the 
theoretical principles of political economy,) cannot possibly govern 
it as it ought to be. It is not enough to convinee us of the inca- 
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pacity of the East India Company, that Doctor Smith should have 
pronounced the unfitness of the Court of Directors and the Court 
of Proprietors, in every respect, to govern, or even to share in 
the government of, a great empire :—relying on this theory, he 
proceeded a step farther, and pronounced, in 1784, the immediate 
ruin aud bankruptcy of the Company, whose tottering finances, he 
said, were upheld only by the temporary relief of government. Since 
that time his disciples have repeated the same thing a hundred times 
over; yet, in spite of their conclusions, legitimately resulting, as 
they contended, from true economic: premises, it has, provokingly 
enough to them, continued to prosper. ‘The system, therefore, 
imperfect aud anomalous though it be, must have its merits.— 
Mr. Dundas, in proposing it, was aware that it was in opposition 
to established theories in government and commerce, none of which 
however, as far as he could discover, were applicable to India. ‘No 
writer,’ he observes, ‘ on political economy, had supposed a case 
where an extensive empire was administered by a commercial as- 
sociation, nor had any writer on commercial economy agreed that 
trade should be shackled by an exclusive privilege; but, m spite of 
all these fine theories, the machine had moved forwards and pro- 
duced known and acknowledged advantages, whilst the theoretic 
systems only supposed advantages.’ The history of India for the 
last thirty years has indeed completely falsified the theory, that a 
mercantile body is not equal to the government of a large and dis- 
tant empire. Lord Cornwallis found the system of 1793, with 
some trifling modifications, ‘ sound and good for all practical pur- 
poses.’ Lord Wellesley had no difficulty in governing India under 
that system ; and he has since declared, in the most public manner, 
that the basis is the right one on which it is founded, though time 
and change of circumstances may have rendered some modifications 
of it necessary. 

Whatever then may be urged against the anomalous system of 
Indian commerce and government, by political and commercial 
theorists, it has met the approbation of practical and expe- 
rienced men; among whom may be numbered men of the first cha- 
racter for ability and integrity in the nation. Resting then on that 
practice and that experience, rather than suffering ourselves to be 
borne away by abstract theories, however plausible, whatever al- 
terations may be deemed expedient, we most cordially join with the 
chairman and deputy chairman in the hope, ‘ that the wisdom of 
Parliament, and the good sense of the nation in general, will resist 
those rash and violent innovations upon the system of the Com- 
pany, which the merchants of different towns, proceeding upon 
theoretical ideas, and overlooking most material facts, now appear 
to intend, without any certainty even of extending the —— of 
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this country, but to the unavoidable detriment of its political inte- 
rests abroad, and its financial interests at home.’* 

3. This charge in fact embraces the whole of the question at 
issue between the Company and the commercial and manufacturing 
part of the British public. It is met, on the part of the Directors, 
in an able and elaborate manner, by their chairmen,+ whose argu- 
ments for preserving their privileges, and objections against the 
abolition of them, may be comprehended, as far as trade is con- 
cerned, under the two heads of Indian exports and Indian im- 

rts. 

Under the first head they state, that no material enlargement, if 
any enlargement at all, is to be expected in the exports of our ma- 
nufactures to India ;—that, as an object of gain, the Indian trade 
has gradually ceased to be of importance, either to the Company, 
or to individuals ;—and, that the expectation of advantages, anti- 
cipated by sanguine minds, is contradicted by the nature of the 
Indian people, climate, and prodnctions, as well as by the expe- 
rience of two centuries, all which the records of Leadenhall-street 
can and do certify ;—that their unceasing endeavours, through the 
whole of that period, to extend the sale of British products, have 
met with little success ;—that the French, Dutch, and other Euro- 
pean nations, have equally failed, in introducing the manufactures 
of Europe into India ;—that this failure has not been owing to their 
trading in companies, for that the Americans traded largely as in- 
dividuals, each in his own way, exploring every part of the East; 
yet that their chief and almost their only article, for the purchase 
of Indian goods, has been silver ;—and that, in fact, since the time 
of the Romans, silver has been the only marketable commodity, 
to any great extent, in India. 

‘The arguments of the chairman and deputy chairman, with re- 
gard to the export trade, are supported by the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council of the city of London; whe resolve to this 
effect—that the export trade to India would not be increased by 
opening that country to the private merchant; because the ton- 
nage, allowed by act of parliament to the private trader, during 
the last six years, amounted to 63,000 tons, (independent of the 
allowance to the Company’s officers,) of which 16,230 tons only 
were employed ; and that of these, 7,000 (being nearly half) con- 
sisted in wine and beer; thus leaving no more than 1,500 tons 
annually for all kinds of stores and British manufactures, exported 
by the private traders. Hence, it is concluded, that the expecta- 
tion of a largely extended market of consumption is erroneous and 





* Printed gf page 11. 
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delusive ; that new adventurers would only enjoy a share of that 
which is now carried on; and they finally arrive at ‘ a result which, 
without communicating any additional advantages to the country, 
without invigorating national industry, or rewarding the spirit of 
commercial enterprize, must split that into parts and fractions, 
which is now conducted and concentrated as a whole; and termi- 
nate, in its transfer from one set of hands to another, with incalcu- 
lable disadvantages, and perhaps with total ruin.’* 

It is not the least remarkable feature in the contest, that 
those very men, who are always the most forward among the 
Common Councilmen of the city of London, in decrying mono- 
polies, exclusive. privileges, undue influence, and in clamouring 
about ‘ the sacrifices which the many are compelled to make 
for the benefit of the few,’ should be, on the present occasion, the 
most strenuous advocates for the continuance of the Company’s 
monopoly. It seems, indeed, that when an ‘ exclusive privilege’ 
puts ‘ money in their purses,’ it is no bad thing to be ‘ one of the 
few.’ If the Company is to stand its ground, we trust it will find 
better advocates than these Common Councilmen of the city of 
London. The argument, in fact, which is drawn from the non- 
employment of the tonnage, allowed by law to the private trader, 
and on which so much stress is laid, is the weakest of all possible 
arguments, as we shall presently endeavour to shew. We deny 
positively that it proves in the smallest degree, much less ‘ satis- 
factorily proves,’ as the merchants of London concerned in the 
export trade to India and China (who also meet and petition) 
would have us believe, ‘ that the India market is not extensive 
in its demand, and already supplied, frequently to the great loss 
and serious injury of those who have engaged in such private ex- 
port trade.’ 

It wil] not be necessary for us to enter into the detail of the argu- 
ments brought forward by the Company and its avowed advocates, 
in order to try generally their validity. We shall assume, in the 
first place, as a fact, that no experiment has yet been fairly made, 
either as to the extent or the profits of an export trade from Eu- 
rope to India. From the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
down to the present time, all the nations of Europe (with very few 
exceptions) have traded to India im joint-stock companies.— 
Individual merchants were never admitted to participate in the 
trade, but under disadvantageous conditions or unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, ‘Thus, by the charter of Elizabeth, each proprietor 
wag authorized to carry on a trade on his imdividual share; but at 
that time it was next to impossible that individual adventurers 
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could succeed, the English being strangers in the eastern world, 
feeling and fighting their way against their more powerful and better 
mformed rivals, the Dutch and Portugueze. ‘The nefarious conduct 
of these nations soon pointed out the necessity of the individual 
adventurers forming a joiut-stock, and sending out their ships well 
armed in fleets. Again, when King Charles I. in 1655, granted 
licences to certain merchants to send their ships to the East 
Indies, the failure was not owing to ‘ the want of a market’ nor to 
‘ the want of profit ;’ but, plundered, captured, or destroyed, as 
they were by the Dutch wherever met with, this licensed trade, 
which was moreover dearly paid for, was soon abandoned; and 
those who had embarked im it reduced to beggary. ‘The same 
thing happened when Oliver Cromwell threw open the trade ; but 
neither in this instance was the failure occasioned, because ‘ goods 
were enhanced in cost in India, the selling price lowered at home 
and the market overstocked,’ but because those who ventured upon 
it, had the two powerful and inveterate enemies above-mentioned to 
contend with in every part of the castern sea; and, on shore, were 
subject to the caprice, the extortion, aud the treachery of the native 
powers. ‘There was at that time no settled government in India ; 
every province was exposed to tlie pillage of the chief and his ma- 
rauders of the neighbouring province. ‘Lhe delegates of the Mogul 
at the sea-ports acknowledged no authority but their own will; and 
the merchant had no security for the payment or the safety of his 
property when once landed. ‘The case, at present, is totally differ- 
ent, when almost every port on the extensive coasts of the penmsula 
and every island of the Indian ocean are under the protection of 
the British flag; and when there is not an enemy by sea to inter- 
rupt the navigation even of single ships. 

But the Romans, it seems, and, since their time, the Americans, 
have found almost the only marketable commodity in India to be 
silver. That the Romans had little else to carry except silver, and, 
if they had, that they would have found it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to carry other heavy or cumbrous articles over along, dry, 
and dreary desert, we shall not stop to prove: but that the 
Americans having carried out little else than silver, affords any 
proof that there is no demand for the manufactures of Europe, in 
the markets of India, we are by no Theavs prepared to allow. 
—The Americans, having no manufactures of their own, but 
abundance of raw products marketable in Europe, .and in other 
places not far removed from their route to India, found their 
advantage in exchanging those products for silver; because sil- 
ver, thus purchased at first cost, in exchange for raw materials, 
was cheaper than manufactures on which they must pay a profit; 
and because silver is always sure of an immediate market in every 
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part of India, and is in China indispensable, for the purchase of a 
return cargo ; whilst the delay which might be occasioned by bring- 
ing produce and manufactures to a market perhaps already over- 
stocked, and the necessity, in that case, of disposing of them at a 
reduced price, or waiting tll the excess of stock in the market 
should abate, would be fatal to the success of the adventure. We 
see therefore, without any surprise, that the exports of all America 
in manufactures and produce to every part of British India, never 
exceeded £112,000 in one year; whilst the amount of bullion, 
carried by her, on an average of six years, was at the rate of 
£757,277 a year, being short only of the annual amount of bullion 
exported by the East India Company, £65,911. 

If the example of the Americans proves nothing as to the ex- 
tent of exports, or of the profits upon them, it proves at least that 
the Indian trade can be successfully carried on by the individuals 
of a nation having uo manufactures nor precious metals of her 
own. It is farther proved, by the eagerness with which America 
stipulated for, and obtamed, free admission to the several ports of 
British India, by the treaty of 1794, that she was not insensible to 
the advantages of the Indian trade. She well knew, as the event 
has fully proved, that, by navigating more cheaply and more expe- 
ditiously than the East India Company, by being unfettered with 
cumbrous establishments, and by having admission to many parts 
of the European contineut, to the ports of South America, and 
every part of the Mediterranean, whilst every bale of muslin taken 
on board an English East Indiaman must first pass up the Thames, 
her merchants could afford to undersell ours in every foreign market : 
whereas if the British merchant were gradually admitted to the In- 
dian trade, it can scarcely be doubted that, by a reduced rate of 
freight, economy of management, and ¢elerity of voyage, he would 
‘be able to meet the Americans on equal terms im all the foreign 

markets. And if this be so, the prohibition is not only a grievance 
—it is a manifest injustice and a national reproach, that every fo- 
reigner, in amity with Great Britain, should be permitted to carry 
on an unlimited commerce with every part of India, while, to En- 
glishmen alone, all that lies beyond the Cape of Good Hope is to 
remain a forbidden land. Will it be deemed a sufficient ground, 
we would ask, for prohibiting the British merchant from making the 
experiment, to urge, that the ‘ experience of two centuries’ has 
shewn, that the ‘ expectation of advantages anticipated by sanguine 
minds’ will be disappointed? At any rate, let the experiment be 
made; let the merchants have practical proof; for nothing short 
of it, we are well assured, will satisfy their minds. Disappointed, 
no doubt, will all those be who, like the merchants of Sheffield, 
are ‘ fully persuaded’ that an open trade to India would enable us 
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‘ to set Buonaparte at defiance,’ and to do many other wonderful 
exploits. 


‘ If (say these flowery petitioners) the trade of this united kingdom 
were permitted to flow unimpeded over those extensive, luxuriant, and 
opulent regions, though it might, in the outset, like a torrent represt 
and swollen by obstruction, when its sluices were first opened, break 
forth with uncontroulable impetuosity, deluging, instead of supplying, 
the district before it; yet that very violence which, at the beginning, 
might be partially injurious, would, in the issue, be highly and perma- 
nently beneficial; no part being unvisited, the waters of commerce, 
that spread over the face of the land, as they subsided, would wear 
themselves channels, through which they might continue to flow ever 
afterwards in regular and fertilizing streams.’ 

This is metaphor not merely ‘ sanguine,’ but absolutely run 
wild. Translated into plain sober sense, however, it contains 
pretty near ly the sentiments of a great majority of the petitioners ; 
and it is this extravagance that we e wish to repress. We beg leave 
to differ also from the merchants of Glasgow, when they consider 
the danger arising from excess of speculation as imaginary, be- 
cause the enterprize of individaals is uniformly circumscribed by 
their means and success.’ There was a time when this doctrine 
would have been orthodox; but in these days of bold speculation 
and rash enterprize, our dashing adventurers disdain to ‘ circum- 
scribe their enterprize by their means.’ The obstructions which 
have choked up the ordinary channels. of commerce, and the ex- 
pedients necessary for their removal, are of too bold and bazard- 
ous a character for the cautious regularity of the merchant of the 
old school, who, indeed, has prudently ‘retired from the contest. 
Such a character, once considered as the pride and ornament of 
this capital of the world, is now no longer known on the Royal 
Exchange. A new era has commenced m the commonwealth of 
trade ; and a new set of men have sprung up, with new plans and 
more ‘comprehensive views, to which the peculiar circumstances 
of the times have given birth. Not contented now, as heretofore, 
with a moderate but certain profit on his trading capital, and an in- 
come on which he could calculate within a few hundred pounds, 
the new London merchant has a readier way of going to work ;— 
in the course of three or four years he finds E. name enrolled 
among the favourites of fortune, or he finds it in the Gazette. 

To this description of merchant the open trade to India will 
most certainly prove delusive. We are well persuaded, that no- 
thing short of a large capital, an established connection in the 
country, an extensive credit and a commercial reputation, can pre- 
tend to enter into competition with the East India Company, or 
sustain a trade, of which length of voyage, slow returns, uncertain 
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demand and uncertain supply, are the unavoidable contingencies. 
Many severe disappointments will, we doubt not, be experienced 
from improvident speculations and rash adventures, which, how- 
ever, may, and unquestionably will, in the course of time, subside 
into a sober and regulated trade—a trade that, in a great degree, 
will most probably in the end be occupied by the numerous 
wealthy and respectable merchants, already established in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and by their immediate connections in Eu- 
rope. 

‘One of the arguments, on which considerable stress is laid 
against the extension of the export trade, arises out of ‘ the nature 
of the India people, its climate, and productions.’ We are told, 
that their own country furnishes them with articles of the first ne- 
cessity, more abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible for 
Europe to supply them ; that these articles consist only of a little 
rice for their subsistence, and a slight covering of cotton cloth for 
their clothing, which is all their labour will procure. Were it not 
for this saving clause explanatory of their condition, we should ask 
the directors, whether they considered those sixty millions of their 
subjects and fellow creatures to be so very unlike to the rest of 
mankind, as to be condemned, by their very nature, to an ever- 
lasting state of misery;—so ungifted with the ordinary appe- 
tites of human beings, that a cotton rag and a bowl of rice 
circumscribed all their wishes and all their wants? We should 
inquire whether it had not been, at all times dnd in all places, 
the constant and imvariable effect of commercial intercourse, 
for the more refined and civilized to enlighten and, improve those 
who were less so—to stimulate industry, open new sources of 
wealth and comfort, and enlarge the old ones? When the Ro- 
mans first occupied the coasts of Britain, they found the natives 
naked, or wretchedly wrapped in skins, and they succeeded by 
slow degrees in giving them the means and the desire of being 
clothed ; and, we would ask, are the Hindoos more deeply ‘ steep- 
ed in poverty,’ more barbarous now than the Britons were then, 
and so incorrigibly stupid as to refuse advancing a single step 
beyond their bowl of rice and the cotton rag which covers their 
loins? Would not such an assumption be in direct contradic- 
tion of all experience, and at variance with the actual state of the 
ancient possessions of the Company, which, we have been told, and 
truly told, are ‘ as a cultivated garden to the field of the sluggard ?” 

But their religious prejudices, it seems, operate against the use 
of some of our articles—then send others, against which they do not 
operate. And how do we know that our ancestors were less at- 
tached to the dogmas of their Druids, than the Hindoos are to those 
of Bramah, Vishnoo, or Seva? One thing is quite certain, that 
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no superstition can be more terrible, no conquest over the human 
mind more complete, no penalties against disobedience more dread- 
ful, than those which the Druids exercised over the ancient Britons. 
But, adverting toa more civilized period of our history, and one more 
analogous to the present state of the Hindoos, we will just observe 
that, had the Venetians been deterred by this kind of reasoning, when 
they first made the attempt to supply us with glass and Turkey carpets, 
or the Genoese with wrought silks, we might still be satisfied with 
windows of gloomy lattice-work, drink mead and metheglin out of 
cups of horn, enclose our legs in siockings of felt, and tread on 
floors strewed with rushes. It is the art and mystery of trade to 
create wants in order to supply them. It is the business of com- 
merce to tempt and persuade men into new desires, and to be 
ready with the means of gratifying them. The progress of en- 
creased desire for new commodities, though certain, must be gra- 
dual, and may be slow. It will not, however, be contended thata 
joint stock company is best calculated to hasten the progress of 
commerce, least of all such a body as that of the East India Com- 
pany, whose lowest clerks in India, feeling themselves asort of ap- 
pendages to the sovereign power, have too elevated notions of their 
own importance, to descend to the details of trade. Such details in- 
deed tequire a too minute attention, too constant an application, to 
become the objects of a vast concern like that of the East India 
Company. ‘They can only be effected by individuals having a direct 
and immediate interest in extending commercial intercourse ; who, 
by conducting their own concerus in their own persons, and mixing 
among their customers, attain their object by almost insensible de- 
grees. In reference to India, we cannot doubt that individual indus- 
try and capital will do much where so much is left to be done ; and if 
they do not complete what, from the nature and circumstances of the 
Company, is left undone, they will mitigate to the natives the evils 
which they unavoidably suffer from the Company’s commercial mo- 
nopoly—less they cannot do than the ‘ experience of two hun- 
dred years’ has effected by the Company, whose exports for the use 
of the natives, are limited to a few woollens for cloaks in the cold 
season, and a trifling quantity of metals for working up into utensils, 
‘The merchants established at the several presidencies, restricted as 
they are, have somewhatextended, yet, by their own account, barely 
kept alive, the languishing commerce of the East; but remove the 
restrictions under which they labour, and leave the trade unconfined, 
and, as those of Bombay well observe, ‘ commercial enterprize 
will then attain results which calculation never would have autici- 
pated ; pressed down by difficulties, and cramped by regulations, 
it demonstrates only under what privation of the elements of life it 
can continue to exist.’ 

R 4 But, 
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But, the grand argument made use of by the Company and its 
advocates, to show the fallacy of entertaining expectations of an 
encreased export by opening the trade, is built upon'‘a fact which 
they consider as conclusive—that the tonnage allowed by law to the 
private trader, has never been filled up; and consequently, that it is 
more than sufficient for¢he demands of all India. ‘The case stands 
thus. By the act of 1793, the Court of Directors are compelled 
to provide 42,000 tons of.shipping for fourteen years, or 3,000 tons 
a year, for the use and accommodation of the private trade. But, 
in framing this act, so little attention was paid to the different cir- 
cumstances of Great Britain and India, that this lumping sum was 
found to be too much for the demand of the former by 34,000 
tons, and _ too little for that of the latter by 72,000 tons ; the one 
was therefore unoccupied, and the other occupied by foreigners, 
The policy of the act of 1793, was not indeed so much the en- 
couragement of private trade, as the securing of a legitimate chan- 
nel to a commerce, which, in spite of pains and penalties, had 
assumed an alarmiug, clandestitie, and illegal shape; the more 
alarming, as some of the directors themselves were not free from 
the suspicion of being extensively concerned in it; another proof, 
by the way, that the Indian trade can be carried on by individuals. 

If the encouragement of private trade entered at all into the con- 
templation of the legislature, the act of 17953 totally failed in that 
respect. It prescribed so many petty regulations and formalities 
to be observed, so many delays were unavoidably occasioned, so 
many fines, penalties, official interferences, and other discourage- 
ments both irksome and vexatious were interposed, as to repress the 
ardour of the boldest adventurer. The shipper of goods could 
never ascertain the precise time that freight could be afforded him, 
and it was rarely afforded when required; if, by accident, it ex- 
ceeded the quantity demanded, it was frequently refused admittance 
at all. Sometimes the tonnage required by the private trader was 
divided between different ships, and arrived at its destination at dif- 
ferent periods, and the speculation, depending on an assorted cargo, 
was defeated ; sometimes the ship was diverted, by emergencies, 
from the origmal place of destination, and the goods adapted for 
the market of Bombay were carried to Calcutta ;-and it sometimes 
em that the tonnage allotted was diverted altogether to 
political purposes, and the perishable articles spoiled—add to all 
which, an almost certain delay, and an extravagant rate of freight 
on the costly-navigated ships of the Company ; and it will be ob- 
vious, that the losses; vexations and disappomtments, were more 
than sufficient to deter the private trader from adventuring his pro« 
perty on so many, and perhaps, unavoidable contingencies. 

It is worse, if possible, with regard to the freight oo 
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Lord Wellesley pointed out the embarrassment under which every 
proprietor, and freighter of goods, laboured in India; and the ab- 
solute necessity of his being allowed to make his arrangements, 
without the intervention of the Company’s agents. ‘ He can 
neither, says his lordship, ‘ be secure of the requisite quantity of 
tonnage, nor of the time of dispatching his goods, nor of the ship 
in which they may be laden, nor of the mode in which they may be 
distributed ; and his trade is burdened with an expensive rate of 
freight, which deprives him of all reasonable expectation of 
profit.* In fact the freight alone added seldom less than 20 per 
cent. and sometimes 80 per cent. to the cost of the goods. 

But, say the Commanders in the Company’s service, (for they 
also meet and petition,) ‘'To the 2500, or 3000 officers in the ser- 
vice, are allowed 3000 tons annually free from any charge of 
freight : they have exported, they add, every article of British manu- 
facture in as large quantities as the demand required, and frequently 
in a much greater, which has often caused the bankruptcy of the 
adventurers, ‘This is certainly to the point. If officers, carrying 
out goods freight free, and managing in person their own con- 
cerus upon the spot, find it a losing trade, how can others not pos- 
sessing these advantages thrive by it? We suspect, however, that 
very few of the commauders have become ‘ bankrupts ;’ we know 
that most of them contrive to make snug fortunes, and that many 
of them do so in a very few voyages. We can readily conceive that, 
the speculations of some of the inferior officers, bringing their in- 
vestments, purchased on credit, to a market already overstocked, or 
carrying them to another for which they are not suited, where, in 
either case they must be sold at whatever they will fetch, can end 
only in ‘ the bankruptcy of the adventurers ;’ but a few cases of this 
kind will not establish the general proposition meant to be laid 
down by the Court of Directors, and the Common Council of the 
City of London. 

t us now, in the second place, endeavour to try the validity 
of the Company’s statements, ‘ that a change of the present system 
would not be followed by the discovery of such new and valuable 
productions of the East, as would serve materially to augment the 
trade of this country with the continents of Europe and America :’ 
—‘ that the country and productions of India afford no new field of 
importance for the commercial enterprize of the merchants of Great 
Britain :'—‘ that the chief commodities suited to the European mar- 
ket are spices, pepper, drugs, sugar; coffee, raw-silk, saltpetre, indi- 
go, and, above all, raw cotton manufactures of smgular beauty and in 
endless variety ; —some of which we do not want, and others we want 
only to a limited extent. We certainly do not think that, in the pre- 
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sent state of the continent, the demand for many of the articles above 
enumerated can be materially extended ; but are we to conclude that 
a dominion, obtained and supported by fraud and bloodshed, is to 
last for ever? The only wonder is, that insulted humanity has suf 
fered it to last so long. ‘The charm, we hope, is at length broken, and 
we may now look to the re-opening of those ancient and copious chan- 
nels of consumption which have for some time been closed against 
us. Then, in an instant, will disappear all those miserable make- 
shifts, those plantations of woad and beet, which the tyrant has 
forced upon the unfortunate landholders of France : then will the in- 
digo of India, with the sugar and coffee, and pepper and spices, find, 
on the continent of Europe, a wide extended market. And though 
it is neither probable nor desirable, that an increased supply of those 
* cotton manufactures of singular beauty’ should be called fdr in the 
home consumption, yet in Europe and South America the demand 
for them will, we doubt not, be prodigiously encreased. ‘The in- 
troduction into the home market of Indian coffee and sugar it may 
not be politic to encourage ; nor can spices, or pepper, or drugs, 
employ any very considerable tonnage or capital for that market ; 
but there are other articles produced in India, which the directors 
have not enumerated in their catalogue of exports, but which the 
private merchant would easily discover, as valuable for the manufac- 
turers of the united kingdom ;—many of which the Company have 
not imported to the extent of the demand, and others not at all. 
We shall content ourselves with the mention of only four—raw 
silk, cotton-wool, hemp and timber. 

Since the supply of raw silk from Italy has failed, this article has 
become of more importance than heretofore to our manufacturers. 
India affords unlimited means for the cultivation of the silk worm, 
for the development of which, however, it must be acknowledged, 
she is wholly indebted to the East India Company; which has spared 
neither pains nor expense in bringing to perfection this elegant and 
valuable article of commerce, which can now be imported on terms 
sufficiently cheap to supersede the continental silk, and in sufficient 
quantity to insure a permanent supply for the British manufacturers. 

If we were satisfied with the assertion of the Company, that the 
raw cotton of India could not be brought sufficiently cheap into 
this country to enter into competition with that produced nearer 
home, for instance, in the Brazils, the West Indies, and North 
America, we should still be disposed to ask, what dependence 
can we place on a regular and permanent supply, either from the 
Brazils or North America?—Or, if certain of a supply, why a 
preference should be given to the produce of those countries over 
that of our own, especially if the latter can be afforded on equal, or 
nearly equal terms * That it can be so afforded, we venture to assert ; 
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for smce the new mode of stowage by compression, by which a ship 
that could formerly take only 2000 bales, will now stow 5000, In- 
dian cotton-wool may be brought with advantage to any European 
market. We are borne out in this assertion by the opimion of the 
merchants of Bombay, who state that ‘under a fair trade, conducted 
on commercial principles, without interference from the Company, 
and without any expense to them, it (raw cotton) is capable of 
being conducted so as to yield a fair profit, ata price below that 
which the Americans can import their Bowed Georgias.’ 

We are told by the directors that the culture of Indian hemp is 
yet in its infancy, and that years must elapse, even if no check should 
be put to it, before the quantity produced can form a considerable 
article of exportation. Our information is somewhat different. It 
enables us to state positively that, in three years from notice given 
at Bombay, the western side of India alone would raise more hemp 
than is necessary for the whole consumption of the British navy. 
‘The Sunne hemp is produced from an annual plant (the crotu/arta 
juncea) of more rapid growth than the common hemp, requiring 
less care and less labour in the culture, a lighter and poorer soil, is 
more easy to reap, and less difficult to manage in every stage of the 
future process. It is equal in strength to the best Riga hemp, and 
retains tar equally well, as numerous experiments, made in his Ma- 
jesty’s dock-yards, have pretty fully proved; and we know that the 
very best sort produced in India, which is the Concan, notwith- 
standing the impediments of the discouraging system, might be, and 
actually was, delivered in the river Thames at £64 per ton, at the 
very moment when Russia hemp was ‘supplied by contract at a 
price exceeding £80 per ton. 

But we are told that cargoes of hemp and cotton could not be 
sent to Europe, without something more ponderous for their bulk as 
dead weight. We shall say nothing of sugar, of rice, of dammer 
or turpentine, of saltpetre, or a variety of other heavy materials 
that might be discovered to serve as dead weight. ‘Teak timber for 
ship-building grows on the same side of India, and nearly on the 
same spot, with the best hemp and cotton, and an importesion of 
this article is most desirable on many considerations. In the Se- 
cond Article of our last Number we have shewn the absolute neces- 
sity of husbanding our home resources of oak timber—we have 
there pointed out the valuable qualities of teak, and the inexhaus- 
tible supply which India is capable of affording. 

In adverting to the article of timber for ship-building, we can- 
not omit noticing the petition of the ship-owners of London against 
India built ships being admitted to a registry in England. We 
trust that a demand so unreasonable, grounded on a policy 
so narrow, will ‘not be listened to for a moment. We should 
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say to them, as Lord Wellesley said to the Court of Directors in 
1800, that this question is now ‘ no longer a question of expedi- 
ency or commercial policy, but of necessity.’ If conditions for 
this indulgence be thought expedient, of which we are not aware, 
let each India built ship be first required to bring home a given 
quantity of teak, proportioned to her tonnage, as the price of this 
privilege. But why may not India built ships be admitted to a re- 
gistry as well as colonial vessels? What possible reason can be as- 
signed why a ship built at Nova Scotia should possess a character 
which is refused to one built at Bombay? Why should the latter be 
excluded from bringing home the produce of British territories, 
the property of British subjects, in articles most beneficial for Bri- 
tish manufactures ; whilst the same produce would immediately 
be admitted in the same vessel provided she carried a foreign flag ? 
This is a policy which, we‘own, is beyond our comprehension. 

The directors, however, would seem to insinuate that the pro- 
dacts of India cannot materially be increased even in quantity :— 
they tell us, that the productions of any country ‘ will be regulated 
by the demand ;’—that, ‘ no agriculturists or manufacturers will go 
on from year to year to produce that for which they have no sale ;’ 
that, ‘ from the nature of the Indians and thejr division into castes, 
it is not so easy among them, as in Europe, to meet an increased 
demand by increased production.’ ‘The reason why they have no 
sale is obvious enough :—there are nobuyers but the Company; and 
it is the Company’s want of capital, by their own acknowledgment, 
that cramps the demand. We know very well that the Company’s 
tonnage is wholly inadequate to the demand for it in India, even for 
their own gruff goods, aud that many thousand tons of goods are 
yearly left on hand that would be sent to England if India-built 
ships were perinitted to be employed. So far, in point of fact, 
are the exertions of the natives from being confined to the procuring 
of ‘a little rice anda cotton rag’ for their own subsistence and cloth- 
ing, that, twelve years ago, Lord Wellesley informed the Court of 
Directors, that, ‘ under the beneficial influence of the British go- 
vernment in India, combined with the increased demand, both in 
Europe and America, for Indian commodities, the produce and ma- 
nufactures of the British territories in India had increased to an ex- 
tent far exceeding the demand which the capital applicable to the 
Company’s investment can embrace.’ 

As the British merchant was not allowed to send home this su- 
perabundant produce in British vessels, it was purchased and sent 
to” Europe with the capitals of private merchants, and the fortunes 
of individuals, under the American flag. But that flag no longer 
appears in the Indian ocean ; and the surplus produce, which the In- 
dia Company has neither capital to purchase, nor shipping to ex- 
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port, must therefore be thrown upon the hands of the agriculturist and 
manufacturer; and thus, indeed, the directors are right in saying they 
will not go on ‘ to produce that for which they have no sale.’ How 
long this state of things is to continue, is for the British parliament 
to determine. It cannot fail, we think, of marking the egregious 
want of policy, in a national point of view, of continuing for a mo- 
ment to close India against our own merchants; nor can its justice 
and humanity withhold any longer from our fellow subjects in 
India, the means of sending to a market the produce of their own 
Jabour, raised on their own soil. 

There is something, we must own, exceedingly inconsistent in 
the assumption that ‘ the nature of the Indians and their division 
into castes,’ operate against their productive powers, while, at the 
same time, an apprehension is expressed (the evil of which we are 
unable to discover) lest ‘ British capital should be transplanted to 
India to raise produce there.’ The ‘ division into castes’ is, in point 
of fact, the most complete system of a division of labour that ever 
has been, or could be, practised by a whole people, and to this 
alone are owing the perfection and endless variety of their beautiful 
cotton ‘fabrics. 

It was natural enough, and therefore to be expected, that the 
merchants and ship owners of the port of London, who have par- 
ticipated so largely in the Indian monopoly, should petition for a 
continuance of it; it was equally so for the Directors to hold forth 
the notion that, ‘ to have only one place of sale for Indian goods,’ 
would be a beneficial regulation for all parties. ‘The merchants of 
Glasgow, however, (and they speak the sentiments of those of all 
the out ports) are of a different opinion. They say that, ‘ the 
system of confining the East India trade to the port of London is 
unnecessary, unjust and impolitic ; unnecessary, because the duties 
may be collected with equal care and less loss by pilferage in the 
outports; unjust, because every mercantile place in the united 
kingdom is entitled to the same privileges ; and impolitic, because 
the superior economy and dispatch which prevail in the out-ports, 
are requisite to secure an equality in the competition with foreign 
nations.” Our own opinion is, that the East India Company will 
be obliged to concede this point to the merchants of the out- 
ports, even though King William ITI. might think differently. 
Admitting some evil consequences to ensue from diverting cargoes 
ef manufactured goods from the London markets to those of the 
out-ports, they are evils, we apprehend, that will carry with them 
their own corrections. One cargo to Hull, and another to Bristol 
annually, will satiate the northern and middle parts of England; 
and as to Glasgow, he must be a bold speculator, we think, who 
will venture to carry thither the first ship load of India muslins, 
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in the very teeth of the manufacturers of Paisley. To the carry- 
ing of the raw materials of India to the out-ports, we are not aware 
that any reasonable objection can be made ;—but we agree with 
the merchants of Glasgow, that it would be most ‘ unjust’ and ‘ im- 
politic,’ to saddle the manufacturer, and of course the consumer, 
with an additional cost of 10 to 12 per cent. on the raw material, 
by compelling it to go first up the river Thames, instead of proceed- 
ing direct to the manufactories. Besides, if it be true, that the manu- 
factured goods of India can be re-exportéed with most advantage to 
the importer from the metropolis, because thither the foreign mer- 
chant will resort for an assorted cargo, to the metropolis such goods 
will continue to find their way without an imperative law. It is 
upon this point, however, that the Directors seem determined to 
make their stand—not for the interests of the Company—for nei- 
ther they, as managers, nor the proprietors, as far as trade is con- 
cerned, can be materially affected by a few return cargoes being 
sent to half a dozen out-ports—but it is that overbearing influence 
created by the shipping interest and its widely extended connexions, 
in which both the Directors and Proprietors, and Officers in the 
Company's service are personally, and many of them deeply in- 
volyed—that has worked up an opposition to the views of govern- 
ment, which maintains, and we think properly maintains, the prin- 
ciple, ‘ that the merchants of this country have a substantial claim 
to as much liberty of trade as they can enjoy, without injury to 
other important national interests.* The Directors are surely 
inconsistent in stating that the ‘ vital interests of the Company’ 
would be affected by allowing a small participation in that trade 
which, they have declared, ‘ has long ceased to be an object of gain 
to the Company.’ 

There is another point which the Company will be called upon 
to concede, but which the government will find some difficulty in 
granting : yet, unless it be meant to confer gratuitously on foreign- 
ers a trade which the Company cannot occupy themselves, the door 
must be opened to the private trader. We allude to the circuitous 
trade between India and the ports of South America. It is of the 
first importance thai we should cultivate a commercial intercourse 
with the latter country, which can only be done to any great extent 
through the medium of the India trade. The whole coast of 
Brazil and La Plata lie nearly im the direct route. From hence, 
specie, in return for British manufactures, may be procured on the 
outward; and hides and tallow, in exchange for India goods, on the 
homeward voyage. 

It is the wish of the Company to confine the private trade to 
those ports of the Peninsula of India where they have establish- 
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ments ; but this restriction Will by no means satisfy the popular ex- 
pectation, which looks for nothing less than the free range of both 
coasts ; of the Red Sea and the Persian gulph ; of the coasts of Ava, 
Pegu and Cochinchina ; and the whole of the Eastern Archipelago, 
including Japan. The fact, however, is, that a commercial inter- 
course with all these countries has been already tried by the private 
merchants established in India ; whose knowledge of trade in general, 
and of that of the East in particular, is not inferior to that of the 
merchants of Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow—yet, with all the 
local advantages they possess, most of their efforts have wholly fail- 
ed, and the remainder, though partially successful, have subsided 
into a very narrow channel, 

In the suggestion of the Directors that ships clearing out for 
the India trade should not be of less burden than 400 tons, we 
most cordially agree. The fair trader will have no ground to ob- 
ject to this limitation, as a ship of 400 tons is navigated at less ex- 
pense than two ships of 200 tons each. If every petty privateer and 
letter of marque were permitted to rove about the Indian seas, and 
their innumerable islands, where there is no controlling power, all 
kinds of illegitimate practices would prevail, and those scenes which 
disgraced the buccaneers of America, might be acted over again 
in the East, more atrocious in proportion to the greater distance and 
the magnitude of the temptation. If it should seem good to the 
legislature to throw open the trade with India, it will behove it to 
adopt such measures as may not only protect the natives from op- 
pression, but also the national character from reproach. ‘The re- 
gulation in point of the ships’ tonnage will go far in preventing mere 
chance adventurers from engaging in wild speculations outward, 
and making up for failure by smuggling homeward. 

The evil which some of the Directors apprehend from throwing 
open the trade, and from ‘ the transmission of British capital to the 
Fast,’ is the colonization of India by British subjects. Men, 
they say, will follow their property, and remain where it is de- 
posited; they will there domiciliate themselves, and form connec- 
tions with the natives ; new feelings towards the mother country 
will spring up ; new interests be created ; new attachments formed ; 
as communities of Europeans and their various mixtures begin to 
get together, they will struggle for popular rights—the tendency of 
all which, it is not difficult to conceive. Not at all difficult cer- 
tainly; it might, perhaps, as the Directors seem to apprehend, 
‘ facilitate the progress of India to independence’—it would 

rtainly be the means of improving and civilizing it; of rousing 

ose latent energies which a cruel superstition has deadened and 
depressed; and. of breaking that adamantine chain, with which a 
remorseless priesthood has contrived to bind down sixty millions of 
humau 
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human beings to a predestined and irrevocable condition. For 
our own parts, we cannot undeystand those feelings which would 
withhold from such a mass of our fellow subjects, the only chance 
they may ever have of recovering the rights and privileges of hu- 
man nature, because some centuries hence they may feel capable 
of governing themselves. 

An unrestrained intercourse of Europeans with the territories of 
the Company and the native powers, in the present state of India, 
could never enter into the views of any of the petitioners. The 
regulations on this head, now im force, will probably be continued, 
and others, perhaps, still more restrictive may be found necessary. 
For some time to come, it may not be prudent to suffer Europeans 
to reside in any part of the interior, without a special licence from 
the Governor General, or governor of one of the presidencies; at 
any rate, proper care will be necessary to prevent adventurers from 
‘ flocking into the interior parts of the country, and possessing 
themselves of the seats of the manufacturers,’ which was so much 
apprehended by the late Lord Cornwallis, as the result of throwing 
open the trade. ‘ Each,’ said his lordship, ‘ would be ready to 
take redress at his own hands ; disputes between merchants, as well 
as between them and the manufacturers, would be inevitable ; and 
the country thus, in all probability, become a scene of confusion 
and disorder.’ 

Now, witu great submission to the opinions of the noble mar- 
quiss, the case supposed would argue a total absence of all govern- 
ment ; whereas the Company, as the act now stands, is armed with 
ample authority to restrain and to punish. Men, having large pro- 
perty at stake im a foreign country, where there is a discretionary 
power to punish offenders on the spot, or to send them home to be 
tried and punished, will be cautious of transgressing the laws estab- 
lished by that power. We think, therefore, that so far from pro- 
hibiting men of sound and liberal principles, and enlarged under- 
standings, from residing in those parts of the interior where there 
is a Company’s resident, they ought rather to be encouraged. If it 
be the intention of the legislature (and we will not permit our- 
selves to doubt it) to improve the moral and political condition of 
the natives, we know of no method so likely to attain that desirable 
end, as to set before them, and in the midst of them, the influence 
of good example, of superior intelligence, and enterprising activity. 
It was by means like these that Agricola succeeded in the civili- 
zation of our rude ancestors. 

We now come to the last and, in our opinion, the most important 
point in the whole question, as far as regards the commercial 
part of it. Favourably as we are inclined towards a free trade 
with every part of India and the oriental islands, with very few, if 
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any, restrictions, beyond that of limiting the size of the vessels em- 
ployed, we most cordially agree with the Directors of the East 

ndia Company, ‘ that the trade with China could not be opened 
in any degree without extreme danger ;’ and with them we confi- 
dently trust that this point will not be conceded ‘in any degree,’ 
without weighing well the consequences to which such a concession 
might lead. 

In the first place, the trade of China has been brought to that 
high pitch of importance, both to the government, the public, and 
the East India Company, as to outweigh that of the whole East 
besides ; its loss must, therefore, be proportionably severe. By 
the able management of the Company’s servants, and the wholesome 
regulations under which it is conducted, it has hitherto been aug- 
mented and preserved, but not without considerable sacrifices on the 
part of the Company: sacrifices which we are thoroughly persuaded 
were necessary, and such as individuals could not possibly en- 
dure. Yet, with every possible precaution and prudence, the loss 
of it has, more than once, been seriously threatened. The ex- 
treme jealousy of the Chinese government has induced it to limit 
the intercourse of its subjects with foreigners to a single port. 
‘The municipal regulations of that port are so severe ; the manners, 
the customs, the language of the natives, have so little in common 
with those of Europeans; the mean opinion which they affect to en- 
tertain of all foreigners ; and the little care which the very lowest of 
them take to conceal that opinion,—are all at variauce with an ex- 
tended intercourse. So much, indeed, is the government averse from 
promoting this intercourse, and so perfectly indiffereut to any advan- 
tages which a foreign trade may be supposed to confer, that it takes 
care to have it understood that, by the benevolence and humanity of 
the Emperor alone, foreign barbarians are permitted to partake of 
those bounties, which nature has exclusively bestowed on the 
heavenly empire of China; and whieh, by an act of great conde- 
scension, its subjects are permitted to supply to them, in exchange 
for articles of little value, and less use to his happy people. 

In the exercise of this transcendent mark of favour towards un- 
deserving foreigners, he has thought fit to reserve to himself the no- 
mination of such persons as shall alone be permitted to trade with 
them. Their number varies from about six to twelve, each of 
whom may trade on his own capital, and must enter into security 
for the good conduct of every ship’s company that enters the river 
of Canton ; the Hong merchants (for that is their name) being col- 
lectively responsible to the government for any disturbance that may 
happen in the port. For every offence, less than capital, commit- 
ted by any person belonging to a particular ship, the individual secu- 
rity merchant is held to be immediately respousible, and is fined, or 
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imprisoned, or bambooed, as the case may require. He again looks 
for redress to the chiefs of the European factories, who have on 
some occasions found themselves placed in a situation of great de- 
licacy and danger: for, as retaliation and responsibility are funda- 
mental principles of Chinese law, it is the common practice, 
when the actual criminal cannot be discovered, to compel the 
security merchant, either to undergo the sentence of the law, or 
to produce a substitute. Hence the foreigner, however innocent, 
is always liable to the punishment due to the guilty; and instances 
are not wanting, where he has actually suffered it.* 

On the other hand, the government of China, in constituting the 
Hong monopoly, has made itself responsible for the due pertorm- 
ance of their engagements with Europeans; and, in case of the 
bankruptcy of any one of them, it either compels the collective 
body to make good the deficiency, or advances the amount of it 
from the imperial treasury; instances of both methods have oc- 
curred. The government, however, takes care to indemnify itself 
by the imposition of additional and permanent duties on all articles 
of import, and the Hong merchants reimburse themselves by ad- 
vancing the prices of exports ; so that, in fact, we, who are the 
consumers, are serious sufferers by this system of responsibility; 
and by so much the greater shall we be so, in proportion to the ex- 
tension of the capital of the Hong merchants, and the risk in- 
curred by their promiscuous dealings with individual adventurers ; 
and this affords an unanswerable argument in favor of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade with China. 

Such being the system, it may fairly be asked, who is to be 
responsible for the conduct of interloping adventurers? It cannot 
surely be expected that the chief of the Company’s factory 
should be answerable for the conduct of the Company’s rivals—or, 
that he should risk his life for any delinquency of those over whom 





* Several instances —_ be quoted to show, that these are not merely the princi- 


ples, but the practice of law. One of Captain Shelvocke’s men committed an 
accidental homicide. The corpse of the Chinese was laid before the door of the English 
factory, and the first supercargo that came out was seized and carried to prison; and 
would 9m have suffered death, had not the unfortunate man been given up and 
strangled. 

The gunner of a country ship killed a Chinese in firing a salute by prder of the 
Captain. After a long resistance he was persuaded to surrender hiniself, and was 
strangled. 

A Chinese was killed in an affray with some Portuguese at Macao; a Portuguese 
was peremptorily demanded to satisfy the law. The governor, unable to fix on the 
delinqueut, or compromise the affair, abandoned a Spaniard of Manilla, to appease the 
rigour of Chinese — 

In the case of Edward Sheen, (Quar. Rev. No. VI. Art. I.) the security merchant 
pressed the chief of the factory to purchase a negro slave at Macao to substitute, as the 
homicide of a Chinese ; and was quite surprized that he should hesitate to get out of 
the scrape af'so cheap a rate, 
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he has no controul. We anticipate the answer—let a consul be 
appointed. In the first place, how do we know that the Chinese 
will receive a consul? As the representative of His Majesty we 
know they will not-—when hinted at by Lord Macartney, they 
could form no idea of a being so perfectly anomalous in the con- 
stitution of their government. But the Americans have a consul 
there :—that is, they have a person whi chooses to call himself by 
this name; but we know that he is neither acknowledged nor 
respected by the government, which merely considers him as the 
person on whom they can fix a responsibility for the conduct of the 
Americans. We doubt whether any British subject of respec- 
tability would expose himself to the chance of the degrading treat- 
ment he might receive at the hands of the Chinese ; and are pretty 
certain, that the House of Commons would not arm him with the 
power of delivering up a British subject, who may have committed 
an involuntary and accidental homicide, much less to deliver up au 
innocent substitute. And after all, we have no doubt that recur- 
rence would be had, on all occasions, to the Company’s factory, 
rather than to this newly established officer, of whose duties the 
Chinese have no distinct conception. 

It would seem, however, that we have all along suffered our- 
selves to be grossly imposed upon with regard to the ‘ supposed de- 
licacy of allowing a general intercourse with the people of China,’ 
and that the ‘ notion of danger is completely contradicted by the 
success which has attended the American traffic.* ‘That the ut- 
most ‘ delicacy’ is necessary to be observed in all foreign intercourse 
with China, he experience of every maritime nation of Europe 
(some of them for 300 years) can testify ; that there is no ‘ danger,” 
is a conclusion which the records of Leadenhall-street, for the last 
150 years, most forcibly refute. We shall mention but a single 
instance of danger, which is not, perhaps, on those records. When 
the expedition, which was indiscreetly sent from India to take pos- 
session of Macao, (a part of the Chinese territories, /ent to the Por- 
tugueze,) arrived off that peninsula, the first impulse of indignation 
on the minds of the Chinese viceroy, and other officers of govern- 
ment, determined them to expel the English from Canton, and 
close that port for ever against them ; but on consulting the Hong 
merchants, whether the Americans could not occupy that part of 
the commerce which had been carried on by England, and receiv- 
ing a decided negative, they were induced to enter into negociations 
with the officers commanding the expedition, and invented a thou- 
sand falsehoods to avert the wrath of the court of Pekin from the 
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English.* But the truth is that, on every disturbance, and some- 
times on the most frivolous pretexts, a total stop is put to the land- 
ing or shipping of cargoes; and, notwithstanding the bold as- 
sertions of the merchants of Bristol and Glasgow, we are quite 
sure, to make use of an emphatical expression, applied by Mr. 
Hastings to India, our existence in ‘ China has frequently vibrated 
ou the edge of perdition, and been at all times suspended by a thread 
so fine that the touch of chance might break it.’ Another consi- 
deration ought to operate most powerfully. ‘The most inveterate 
enemies which this country has in the East, are its good allies the 
Portugueze at Macao, and the Portugueze missionaries at Pekin. 
With such an authentic document im their hands as an act of parlia- 
ment throwing open the trade to China, there is no knowing to what 
extent they would be enabled to carry their misrepresentations and 
to arouse the jealousy of the Chinese. It was by instruments of 
this kind, they might probably say, that India was conquered, and 
by the same instruments the English hope to subdue China. 

The inclination felt by the provincial government of Canton to 
transfer to the Americans the commerce of the English East India 
Company, may appear to be at variance with the alleged indiffer- 
ence or dislike to a foreign intercourse. But, if it be kept in mind 
that, while the proud and arrogant court of Pekin is promulgating 
its maxims of contempt for all foreign commerce, the city of Can- 
ton has, by means of it, more than doubled its former population, 
and risen to a state of prosperity and wealth, far beyond every other 
in the empire, not even the capital excepted—that the English 
commerce alone has caused for many years past, not less than five 
millions sterling annually to circulate among the inhabitants, which, 
allowing for the different value of money, is equivalent to at least 
fifteen millions in England—ihat, though a few individuals no- 
_minally monopolize this commerce, the benefits of it are actually 
no less participated by the people of Canton, than those of the 
East India Company’s monopoly are by the people of London— 
that a weak government dreads the discontent of its distant provin- 
ces; and that a state of tranquillity is, in its estimation, synonimous 
with prosperity—that all the provincial governments of this ex- 
tended empire are corrupt in proportion to their distance from the 
court ; and, that most of its officers at Canton are known to parti- 
cipate in the extortions wrung from the licensed merchants—these, 
and other considerations that might be mentioned, are, in our minds, 





* An English gentleman who, for the last five years, has been at Canton witha view 
ef getting into the interior, said one day to the chief Hong merchant, ‘ why do you 
prevent me? Iam ne missionary.’—' True,’ replied the Hong merchant ; ‘ but you are 
werse—you are ap Englishman.’ 
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more than sufficieat to explain the unwillingness of -all parties at 
Canton to part with foreign commerce. 

When the Americans were first admitted to a participation of 
the China trade, they began cautiously, and felt their way gradual- 
ly; they almost imperceptibly filled up those vacancies which had 
been occasioned by the disappearance of the French, the Dutch, 
the Danish and Swedish factories. To the orderly English fac- 
tory, and to the idea that they were an inferior sort of Englishmen, 
and therefore named by the Chinese second-chup Englishmen, they 
owed much for their introduction to a trade which, on a recent oc- 
casion, was rigorously forbidden to the Russians. In their first at- 
tempts every man in the ship had a share in the adventure, which 
was a pledge for the good conduct of the ship’s company; and iu 
case of disobedient or disorderly contluct, the master held out the 
common threat of sending them, as British subjects serving under 
a fictitious character, to the first British man of war they should 
fall in with. British seamen, as brave as lions, are as unmanage- 
able as those noble animals. They carry with them to every part 
of the globe that love of liberty, and proud spirit of independence, 
which, being unknown to, cannot bs duly appreciated by, other 
nations. Such a spirit is as ill-suited to the municipal restrictions 
of a Chinese port, as to the timidity of Chinese men. With all 
the care and circumspection of the Company’s servants, it is not 
possible to keep them always in order. This difference in the dis- 
position and habits of British seamen, so remarkable from all 
others, is known unfavourably to the Chinese; and such is their 
natural timidity, that the alarm at the crowds of British shipping, 
which, were the trade thrown open, would in the first instance swarm 
to Canton, some with the hope of redeeming a bad speculation in 
India, and others of completing an assorted cargo, would, in all 
probability, induce them to forego the advantages which they derive 
from foreign commerce altogether, and close that port, like all the 
rest, against the admission of strangers. It may be observed that the 
private ships which carry cotton from Bombay to China, being 
immediately subject to the Company’s regulations at Canton, and 
manned chiefly with Lascars, create no alarm. 

As to the ‘ success which has attended the American traffic,’ it 
has not been so complete as the Glasgow merchants appear to ima- 
gine. It might have been less so had the Company’s servants acted 
with more circumspection, than actually to have furnished their 
rivals with the means of extending their trade. The case stands 
thus. Of late years the cotton sent from Bombay, and the woollens 
and metals from England, have more than paid for the exports from 
China: the supercargoes, having no immediate employment for 
the annual balances in our favour, paid in specie into their treasury 
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at Canton, occasionally advanced it to the Hong merchants, on an 
understanding, that it was done to enable them to purchase teas for 
the succeeding season on account of the Company, and that an 
equitable deduction was to be made in the price of them, in con- 
sideration of the money so advanced—but as Chinese morality is 
not of the most scrupulous cast, this money was diverted from its 
purpose, and either actually lent to the Americans at an advanced 
rate of interest, or applied to the purchase of investments on their 
account—thus affording them the means of trading largely on Bni- 
tish capital, improvidently furnished, and improperly appropria- 
ted. is ‘ successful traffic,’ however, was nearly at an end be- 
fore the American war. The Chinese had discovered, to their 
cost, that American integrity was pretty much of the same stamp 
with theirown. The bills given to the Hong merchants were re- 
fused payment, in consequence of which some of them have be- 
come insolvent, and the national character of America has de- 
scended in China, from the second to the third chop. 

These transactions may serve to explain the cheapness of Ame- 
rican teas, on which so much stress has been laid. Another rea- 
son for this cheapness is their great inferiority in point of quality. 
The Company’s supercargoes have the complete preemption of all 
the teas brought down to Canton. They have an inspector on the 
spot, well versed in ascertaining their qualities. ‘The Company 
has also its inspector in London; and such teas as either do not an- 
swer the sample, or are damaged and unfit for the English market, 
are sent back to China, or taken down to the Nore and sunk. The 
quantity also brought into the market is so well regulated that, with 
an abundant supply, it is never overstocked—deep speculation is 
thus prevented, and the public served with sound and fresh teas ; 
we say fresh, because it is not with teas as with wines; the former, 
after a couple of years, instead of improving their flavour, begin to 
part with it. 

All that we have heard then with regard to the cheapness of teas 
in America, amounts merely to this—that they purchased more 
than they have paid for, and more than the consumption of that 
country demanded ;—that they bought up the refuse of the China 
market, teas that were unsound, and of inferior quality, and con- 
sequently of inferior price ; spent tea-leaves dried over again, which 
the Chinese have the insolence to avow to be ‘ good enough for 
second-chop Englishmen :’* and the same thing must happen to the 

rivate adventurers from England, if the trade were thrown open. 
We should have bad teas in abundance for a year or two at reduced 





* Barrow’s Travels in China. 
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prices : but one of two things would soon take place; either thesteady 
competition of the Company would ruin private-adventurers, or 
the speculations of these, by creating an uncertainty of the demand 
at home, now precisely regulated, would check the importation on 
the part of the Company. The evil in either case would be more 
serious than on the first blush might be supposed. We know not, 
indeed, that the privation of any one article, excepting that of bread 
corn, would be more severely felt by the nation at large than that 
of tea, which is the greatest and most innocent of luxuries to many, 
and a necessary of life to most descriptions of men. To the poor 
it is a comfort, to the sick a cordial. It is equally acceptable to 
the rough seaman, the harassed soldier, and the labouring peasant. 
It invigorates the weak, refreshes the weary; promotes social inter- 
course, and exhilarates the spirits without producing intemperance, 
to which if it gives any encouragement, it is from the quality it 
possesses of mitigating its bad effects. 

But if the supply of good sound tea be a national concern, the 
revenue paid by it into the Exchequer is a political consideration 
of no less moment. The whole scope of British commerce has no 
one article that can be brought in competition with this, either as 
to the amount, or the unexceptionable nature, of the duties levied 
upon it. Their amount approaches very nearly to four millions 
sterling annually ; they are collected without risk, trouble or ex- 
pense, and without the assistance of ‘ that legion of custom-house 
officers,’ which, indeed, if as numerous, expert and ravenous, as the 
douaniers of Buonaparte, could not, with all their diligence and 
all their rapacity, prevent the smuggling of an article of such easy 
conveyance, inthe remote parts of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
were the trade to China thrown open. We know instances of 
whole cargoes of tea and India goods having been smuggled through 
the long and intricate navigation of St. George’s channel, and suc- 
cessfully landed at Liverpool ; how much more easy then would it 
be to tranship at sea, and carry off on shore, the portable boxes of 
tea and bales of muslin; which is not the case, as some of the 
petitioners pretend, with regard to the ponderous puncheons of rum 
and hogsheads of sugar. 

A recurrence to the effects of the act of 1784, known by the 
name of the Commutation Act, may be of use on the present oc- 
casion. In consequence of this act the annual average sales of tea 
at the India House rose, in one year, from six to eighteen millions 
of pounds, and have now advanced to twenty-five millions. The 
duties were then but 50 per cent. ad valorem, which that act re- 
duced to £12 10s. causing a defalcation in the revenue of £600,000, 
in order to suppress smuggling, and, which was perhaps more im-’ 
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portant,to prevent the country from being poisoned with a compo- 
sition of ash, hawthorn and jessamine leaves, mixed up with sheep’s 
dung. Thisexecrable mixture, chiefly carried on in Jersey and 
Guernsey, was purchased with so much more avidity on account of 
its bemg sold as smuggled tea, just as French gloves made in Eng- 
land, and Indian shawls manufactured of flock silk in Spittlefields, 
are still eagerly bought up by the ladies. The duties have been raised 
since that time, to nearly 100 per cent. ; and if smuggling was once 
let in to the same extent, the revenue would suffer a defalcation 
not much short of three millions awnually. The temptations would 
be too powerful, the meaus too easy, to be resisted, were all ships 
permitted to carry teas. Highly as we respect ‘ the wealthy and 
honourable British merchant,’ we cannot agree with some of the 
petitioners, that character alone is a sufficient guarantee against illi- 
cit trade. Cheating the revenue is not generally considered as a | 
very heinous offence. We might indeed refer to the East India 
Company’s own records to prove to what lengths temptations of 
large profit will sometimes head the ‘ honourable British merchant’ 
from the straight line of his duty. 

In stating our opinion, that the China trade should remain ex- 
clusively in the hands of the East India Company, we think, at 
the same time, that it would be right to compel them to extend their 
capital so far as to occupy that part of the trade of Canton lately 
enjoyed by the Americans, instead of drawing a balance in specie 
from the Chinese, otherwise we see not on what grounds they can 
object to the surplus teas being purchased by individuals at Bata- 
via or any of the eastern islands to which the Chinese junks will 
most assuredly carry them ; nor can they consistently refuse tie pri- 
vilege of supplying India, Africa, South America, and the West 
India islands with China goods in general. Such a trade would 
not interfere with the British market, in which a preference will 
always be insured for the Company’s goods, because they are of 
the best quality, and furnished at a fair and reasonable price. Their 
trade to China is well conducted. They have here no cumbrous and 
expensive establishments. Their servants have no large salaries, no 
snug retirements, no palaces to build, no contracts to give away. 
They divide among them a small per centage on the sale amount 
of the outward and homeward cargoes; and it is therefore their in- 
terest that both should be as great in quantity, and as good in qua- 
lity as possible. Fortunate would it be for the Company if such 
a system could be adopted in India, where, as merchants, they must, 
by their own account, soon become bankrupts, were it not for the 
large profits of the China trade. Whether individuals could carry 
on this trade with profit to themselves or advantage to the public, 
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we doubt extremely. With what do they propose to pay the Chi- 
nese in return for teas, silks and nankins? Not with woollens or me- 
tals from home, because these camnot be disposed of among the 
Chinese but ata great loss ; the Hong merchants must still con- 
tinue to take them from individuals, as they take them from the 
Company. Willthey pay them with cotton from Bombay and opi- 
um from Calcutta? The former they will find already monopolized 
by the resident merchants, and the latter is strictly prohibited by the 
Chinese. How then, as some of the merchants pretend, the trade 
to India is not worth having, unless that to China be thrown open, 
we are quite at a loss to comprehend. But, as far as India is 
concerned, to which the Company neither trade so cheaply nor so 
largely, as the subjects of the British empire both there and at home 
have a right to expect, we would throw open the trade, by which'all 
parties, even the Company itself, must ultimately be benefited. The 
observations of Lord Melville, with which we shall conclude this 
part of the subject, are to us at least decisive on this point. 

© As far as relates to the trade with India, and several other coun- 
tries, included within the limits of the Company’s charter, the court 
does not appear to have succeeded in establishing the proposition, that 
any detriment will arise to the public interest, either in this country or 
in India, or ultimately even to the Company themselves, from the in- 
troduction of private adventurers. If the Company carry on their trade 
more expensively, and with less activity and industry than private in- 
dividuals, it is unjust to the country, as well as to the inhabitants of 
British India, that the exclusive monopoly should be continued ; and 
in such a state of things the trade is more likely to be advantageous to 
the country, and beneficial to the individuals, in their hands, than in 
those of the Company ; but if the latter shall conduct it with skill and 
enterprize, and with due and unremitting attention to economy, the 
extent of their capital, and the superior facilities which they must con- 
tinue to possess of providing their investment in India at the cheapest 
rate, will undoubtedly afford them the means of successful rivalship 
with all other competitors.’* 


We are now arrived at that point in our journey where the plain 
and straight-forward highway of commerce branches out into the 
intricate paths of dominion—where the merchant, in fact, consigns 
us over to the sovereign. It is not our intention, however, to 
dwell long on the merits of the Company in that capacity ; it is 
the less necessary, on the present occasion, from its opponents 
having disclaimed any wish to interfere with its territorial rights or 
political privileges ;—in other words, they give themselves no con- 
cern about the sixty millions of their fellow subjects in India, be- 





* Letter from Lord Melville to the Chairman, &c. 2ist March, 1812- a 
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yond the free liberty of trading with them. His Majesty’s minis- 
ters, however, will find it not quite so easy to shake them off thus. 
They manifested, indeed, at a very early period of the discussion, 
a disposition to go much beyond any of the petitioners against the 
renewal of the charter; and, among other important changes, ‘ to 
effect an alteration in the military system in India, for the removal 
of those jealousies and divisions which have unfortunately been 
too prec me between the different branches of the military ser- 
vice in that quarter ;—and ‘ for the correction of the anomalous 
system of divided responsibility which prevails at present in this 
country, in every thing that relates to the military defence of In- 
dia.* The shortest and most effectual way of doing this was 
stated to be ‘ the transfer of the Indian army to the crown.’ But 
the temperate arguments of the two Chairs} induced ministers to 
relinquish this part of their plan, and to propose ‘ other measures 
for promoting the discipline and efficiency of the army in India. — 
It is possible, however, that the altered tone of the Directors 
may induce ministers to go beyond what they had intended. 

Mr. Dundas had announced to the Chairs, so early as December, 
1808, the earnest desire of His Majesty’s government ‘ to suggest 
to parliament such a system only as should be conformable to the 
principles on which the Regulations of 1784 and 1793 were 
founded.’ The subsequent proposition for taking the army out of 
the hands of the Company was looked on, by many, as a signal de- 
parture from, and as a step that would lead, by no slow degrees, 
to the entire subversion of, that system—probably to the annihila- 
tion of the Company as to its sovereign character. It was accord- 
ingly observed, on the part of the Chairs, ‘ that if they were to be 
no longer masters of a single regiment, no longer capable of enter- 
taining any soldiers, nor of giving one subaltern’s commission ; if 
the immense body of men who have so long looked up to them 
were to be transferred from them, the people must consider their 
power as fallen, and drawing rapidly to a close.’{ We think so 
too. The sovereigns of sixty millions of subjects, and seventeen 
millions of territorial revenue, should not be thus stripped of their 
troops and left even without a body guard. It seems but fair to con- 
tinue to them the command of an army raised out of the population 
of those territories which they have the merit of having acquired, im- 
proved, and protected, if it be intended to leave them in posses- 
sidn of those territories. We do not say that both the one and 
the other ought not to be annexed to the crown of Great Britain, 





* Letter from the Right Honourable R. Dundas, deted 28th December, 1808. 
+ Letter of the 13th January, 1809, Printed Papers, page . 
+ Letter to Mr. Dundas, 13th January, 1809. 
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to which, as a matter of right, they unquestionably belong, and 
an ample indemnification made to the East India Company ; 
but, deprive them of either, and the system of 1793 no longer 
exists; the avowed principle of which was, that the Indian patron- 
age, civil and military, should be kept entirely out of the hands of 
the servants of the crown—at any rate, in whatever hands the go- 
vernment of India may be finally settled, the civil and military 
power should be united. 

The arguments of the chairman and deputy chairman, in remind- 
ing the president of the India Board of the determination of an adhe- 
rence to, while he was actually departing from, the old system, are 
sufficiently ingenious and forcible, but by no means conclusive. We 
think too that they overrate the merits of their own officers, in sup- 
posing that they alone possess ‘ that happy mixture of bravery aud 
generosity, of firmness and kindness, exercised towards the sepoys by 
their European officers.’ But be it so; admit that the sepoys require 
to be commanded by officers who have been trained up among them, 
who know and respect their prejudices, who are acquainted with 
their character and customs, and who speak their language ;—we 
are not to suppose that those officers will at once part with their 
qualifications by the mere transfer of their services from the Com- 
pany to the King. In transferring the army, the officers, who are 
the most essential part of it, were necessarily intended to be included ; 
and if it should be found that the constitution of that afmy is best 
adapted for the service of India, there could be no desire on the 
part of ministers to alter it. No one will refuse the merit that isdue 
to the Company’s officers, who have always deserved well of their 
country when opposed to the enemy ; but the directors themselves 
avow the policy,—we might add, the necessity,—of keeping at all 
times a certain proportion of king’s troops in India. So long as 
this shall be the case,—while two armies, so differently constituted, 
are serving the same country on the same spot, while the_officers of 
one of these armies are in the enjoyment of ‘ emoluments and ad- 
vantages’ from which those of the other are excluded ; whilst these, 
again, ‘ young, and of no Indian experience, having obtained their 
commissions by purchase, take rank of men of long and tried ser- 
vice’—we fear there is no great probability of any termination of 
* those jealousies and divisions’ which have too much prevailed be- 
tween the officers of His Majesty's army and those employed by 
the Company. Whatever disadvantages might result from the 
consolidation of the Indian army with the King’s troops, it would 
at least have the good effect of allaying all jealousies on the score 
ef difference of rank and emolument. 

At the same time we are aware that the experiment could not 
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be made without some risk of exciting a spirit of insubordination 
among the sepoys. ‘These people, so remarkably the creatures of 
habit, and the slaves of prejudice, might easily be tampered with. 
A few mischievous spirits would tind but little difficulty in misre- 
presenting the measure, in raising doubts and alarms in their minds, 
and in exciting them to a general mutiny. A sepoy army is indis- 
pensable: without it the government of India could not possibly 
be administered, nor the country held for a month; it is the main 
instrument by which it has been acquired and must be retained. 
The foundation of our power in India is laid im the minds of the 
people, out of whom the army is taken. All the inferior offices 
of the revenue, of police, and of detail, in every branch of the 
government are, and must be, filled by natives. ‘ We fought battles 
and governed provinces as the native powers did ; and our new sub- 
jects, undisgusted with the sight of a foreign conquering army, sup- 
posed the government to continue substantially the same, and the prin- 
cipal change to be in the individuals who exercised it.’ This was 
the system adopted by Lord Clive, whose valour opened the way 
to the conquest of India, but whose wise policy consolidated our 
power there by ‘ entwining his laurels round the opinions and pre- 
judices of the natives.’ 

Too great caution cannot be observed in the measures taken 
for reducing the expenditure of the military establishment; and 
on no account would it be wise, at the present moment, to deprive 
the officers and subalterns of those little allowances which, from 
long usage, they have been taught to consider as their due. ‘The 
reduction of the native army should be very gradual, even that of 
the staff; and no reduction ought to be made as to numbers, it being 
of the first importance to keep the sepoys together as much as pos- 
sible. War with them is an hereditary profession ; itis their only 
means of subsistence: disband them, and they will immediately 
seek service under another master, and turn their arms and their 
military experience against us. A warlike attitude must be pre- 
served in the midst of peace. No trust can be placed in the good 
faith of the native powers ; the treaties which they make with us 
are made only to be broken whenever it may suit their purpose. 
Their hostility is, therefore, always sudden—too sudden to allow of 
looking for succours from home. As we govern in the minds of the 
natives, we should never risk a defeat; the success of our arms 
carries with it a charm which the loss of a battle might dis- 
«olve. 

It would be a most happy circumstance, if ‘ the anomalous 
stem of divided responsibility’ could be ‘ corrected,’ and one 
sole commander-in-chief, appointed by the King, be charged with 
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the undivided responsibility of providing for the military de- 
fence of India. In the same person should unquestionably be 
united the powers of the governor-general and commander-in- 
chief. We cannot agree with the directors that because the King 
appoints the commander-in-chief of his own troops in India, 
and they appoint the commander-in-chief of the Company’s troops, 
* the law, as it now stands, is wisely conceived, since it does not 
halve the responsibility, but double it: —we should rather say 
with Lord Melville that it is ‘an anomalous system of divided 
responsibility’ between His Majesty’s mivisters and the Court of 
Directors, from which nothing but discord and confusion could 
well be expected. The civil and military authority, as we before 
observed, should be inseparably united, and placed in the hands 
of the Governor General, and himself alone made respousible. 

It is to be hoped, at any rate, that on whomsoever the responsi- 
bility for the safety and defence of India shall rest, he will be re- 
lieved from the operation of that clause in the act of 1793 which 
declares it ‘ to be unlawful for the governor-general, &c. either to 
declare war or commence hostilities, or enter into any treaty for 
making war against any of the coyntry princes or states m India 
without the express command and authority of the Court of Di- 
rectors or Secret Committee, by the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India.’ If Clive and Hastings 
had waited for orders from the Court of Directors, or Cornwallis 
and Wellesley from the Board of Controul, India had long since 
ceased to be an object of interest or concern to Great Britain. 
Fatal might the consequences have been, if Lord Wellesley had 
waited for instructions from home to attack Tippoo Sultaun 
when he was stirrimg up all India for our expulsion: he assumed 
the discretionary power with which it is to be hoped all future 
governors-general will be intrusted, and the consequence was 
that, in spite of an act of parliament and a resolution of the 
House of Commons, the Park and Tower guns announced, nearly 
at the same moment that the intelligence of the war was received, 
the final overthrow of the tyrant. 

The natives of India are not insensible of the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Company’s government, and of individuals in its ser- 
vice, towards improving their condition. ‘Their exertions, indeed, 
for effecting this humane purpose have been made without the sem- 
blance of applying force or inspiring fear. By gentle and persua- 
sive means they have succeeded, in a great degree, in putting a stop 
to those horrible customs of destroying female infants, and burning 
widows with their deceased husbands. Every day the good effects 
are more and more visible which a just and beneficent government 
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produces among a people who, for ages, have groaned undér the 
yoke of a cruel and unfeelimg despotism. . The permanent settle- 
ment of the revenue, whether founded on strict principles of right 
we stop not here to inquire, has hada most salutary effect in pre- 
venting the former arbitrary exactions of the zemindars. The es- 
tablishment of a more perfect system of judicature, though it may 
not have succeeded in striking at once at the root of perjury and 
fraud among a people with whom morality constitutes no part of 
their religion, has, nevertheless, considerably mitigated their bane- 
ful effects. Much more, however, remains to be done, and the 
honour and character of the British name are deeply concerned 
that much more should be done. After so many ages of never- 
ceasing wars, which have scourged the finest and most fertile re- 
gion of the globe, the suffering natives have a right to expect from 
our consolidated power in India the full enjoyment of the blessings 
of peace. 

-The force of example is not unimpressive on the Hindoo. 
Wherever we have establishments, there it is found that the lands 
are better cultivated, the police better regulated, the natives better 
fed, clothed, and-lodged. While famine is committing its direful 
and frequent ravages among the roving tribes of Mahrattas, no 
scarcity of food is known im the districts under the immediate 
protection of the Company’s government. The property of the 
peasant placed under security is gradually augmented : not satisfied 
with supplying the mere wants of life—‘a bowl of rice and a 
coton rag’—he provides for its comforts; such are the effects 
actually produced by the influence of a just and humane govern- 
ment. 

It is, however, deeply to be regretted, that so few and feeble 
endeavours have been made to accomplish the moral and religious 
improvement of the Hindoos. Mild, tractable, and patient, as they 
certainly are by nature, by circumstance and education, they every 
day commit the most atrocious crimes without compunction or re- 
morse. The only restraint which religion imposes on the actions of 
the Hindoo consists in the observance of numerous idle and every- 
day customs, pervading all the ordinary concerns of life, and inter- 
fering with all his actions, public or private. It is a succession 
of trifling and useless duties, which deter him not from the com- 
mission of any crime. It neither demands from him faith nor 
good works. He will steal whenever he can do so without detec- 
tion ; he will perjure himself for his profit or advantage; murder 
is with him an expiable offence; suicide is no sin, and may be a 
meritorious act. Sir William Jones and Sir James Mackintosh 
have many times had occasion, in their judicial capacities, feelmgly 
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and eloquently to lament the moral depravity of this extraordinary 
race of human beings. Better principles we think might be in- 
stilled into the minds of the rising generation. The institution of 
public schools, conducted on their own mechanical plan, m which 
the English language should exclusively be used, could scarcely 
fail to infuse into their minds, by imperceptible degrees, English 
feelings. In all our conquests we have hitherto reversed the Ro- 
man policy of forcing its language on barbarous nations as the first 
step towards civilization ; we have allowed them to employ their 
own, even in all public acts, which has had the effect of making 
them more indifferent in acquiring ours; and we thus fortify the 
barrier which separates the victors from the vanquished, making 
the chains of the latter more evident and more piles. If exam- 

les were wanting of the impolicy of not adopting one common 
Coteie between the governors and the governed, we should say, 
look to Wales, to Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

It is equally to be lamented, that no provision whatever should 
yet have been made for a church establishment in India. What 
possible veneration can the Hindoo entertain for the Christian re- 
ligion, when so much indifference is manifested for its concerns by 
those who call themselves Christians? The only appearance of re- 
ligion presented to them is in the proceedings of a few zealous 
missionaries, who, disregarded and disrespected by their own coun- 
trymen, cannot be expected to acquire the esteem or attract the 
regard of the natives. Some good these worthy aud indefati- 
gable men may ultimately effect by their translations of the Scrip- 
tures into the various languages of the East. As imsulated beings, 
unconnected with government, they cause little or no alarm to the 
guardians of the Hindoo religion; but the legislature, we think, 
will do well to pause before it complies with the wishes of some 
well-meaning and pious persons who petition for the introduction 
of a clause into the new act in favour of missions to the East. 
Desirable as it would be to disseminate, by all possible means, the 
Gospel of Christ throughout india, we do not think that this event 
would be accelerated’ by act-of-parliament missionaries. But 
a respectable church establishment, with a suffragan bishop at the 
head of it, might silently and gradually effect a favourable change 
in the national religion and morality ; the clergy, at the same time, 
being intrusted with the care and superintendance of the public 
schools. It was not the solitary preaching of a Christian bishop 
or a cloistered monk that converted the Roman emperor and his 
court from paganism to Christianity; it was the solemnity and har- 
mony of public worship, exhibited nm Christian churches, which 
caught their attention, and contributed to turn them from the cold 
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and lifeless devotion of a piece of marble to the ‘ worship of 
the true God.’ 

After all, there are persons, well informed in Indian affairs, who 
think that nothing short of a radical change in the constitution of 
the Indian government at home can advance, to any considerable 
degree, the mutual prosperity of the two countries. ‘They ima- 
gine that, instead of a Board of Controul, itself frequently con- 
trouled by the Court of Directors, and, with the exception of 
the president, composed of unconcerned and inefficient members, 
a Secretary of State for India would be a more consistent and re- 
sponsible character-—that the twenty-four directors of the East 
India Company (of whom eighteen are not of much use) might 
be reduced, like the Board of Admiralty, to six and a president ; 
men of talent and respectability, with a competent knowledge of 
trade and the Cempany’s concerns, but wholly unconnected with 
any trade themselves :—but these are matters not quite to our pre- 
sent purpose, and we therefore abstain. 

In a word—f, as it seems to be intended, the army, the territo- 
rial revenue, and the undivided sovereignty of India, are to remain 
with the Company, let the Company abandon the trade of India, 
which, by their own confession, ‘ has long ceased to be an object 
of gain,’ er, let them follow the trade or not, as they may judge 
expedient. In return, let them have the exclusive direct trade to 
China, which ¢s an ‘ object’ of so much ‘ gain’ as to allow an am- 
ple dividend to the proprietors. By this arrangement all jea- 
lousies and conflicting interests between the Company and indivi- 
dual merchants would be done away: the latter ought to be per- 
fectly satisfied, the Company’s revenues would be augmented, the 
patronage of the directors and proprietors remain untouched, and, 
conformably with the intention of the act of 1793, kept out of 
the hands of the servants of the Crown. The large class of 
ships, on which so much stress is laid, would continue to be em- 
ployed in the China trade, and the shipping interest to divide a 
reasonable profit. 

Our view of this important question has necessarily been very 
general and very imperfect. The hints we have thrown out are 
the unbiassed opinions which have arisen in our minds from the pe- 
rusal of the printed papers, and the several petitions to parliament 
against the renewal of the Company’s charter. All the concern 
we take in the question amounts to this—an ardent wish that the 
new arrangements may be such as to call forth the inexhaustible 
resources of one of. the fairest acd most fertile portions of the 

lobe, and to secure a mutual benefit to the subjects of Great 

ritain and their fellow subjects in Hindostan. A 
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Art. II. De la Littérature Frangaise pendant le 18me Sidcle. 
8vo. pp. 264. Paris. 


AS’ the little treatise before us is on a subject which has lately 

been proposed by the National Institute, it was probably 
written with a view to academical competition. The name of the 
author is, however, concealed, and neither preface nor advertise- 
ment -of any sort is given to assist our conjectures. We must 
therefore conclude that the prize, if sought, was not won; and as 
we shall, with difficulty, believe that any essay was presented on 
the occasion more deserving of the honour proposed, it becomes 
necessary to seek in the work itself for some cause of failure dif- 
ferent from a defect of literary merjt. With the utmost deference 
for those independent characters, the judges, we cannot avoid sug- 
gesting that what is sought lies at no great depth. It is true that 
the work bears evident signs of a deep and refined judgment, a 
reasoning and well-directed mind, and a cultivated taste; but these 
eminent qualities only seem to render more conspicuous the unpar- 
donable negligence of the author in omitting to follow up his re- 
trospect of the century which is passed, by a comparative antici- 
pation of the glories of. that which is now commenced. Of all © 
the essays transmitted to the Institute upon the present occasion, 
this (we have no doubt) is the only one of which the author 
is not absolutely blinded (before he arrives at the conclusion of 
his performance) by the dazzling splendours of the Napoleon 
era. On this side the channel we are not obliged to view this 
cause of rejection with exactly the same measure of indignation, 
and may be ‘allowed to join m the humble wish for our posterity 
with which the author sums up his reflections on the character 
and conduct of those who have gone before us. ‘ S’il était permis 
de former un veeu pour un avenir, dont une faible partie seule- 
ment nous appartient, nous souhaiterions que le siécle quicommence, 
ce siécle que nous avons vu naitre, et qui nous verra tous mourir, 
apportat i nos fils et 4 leurs enfans, non plus de gloire et d’éclat, 
mais plus de vertus et moins de malheur.’ 

So far as the virtue and happiness of future generations can be 
promoted by setting before them the example of past errors and 
the cause of past miseries, this work is calculated to give efficacy 
to the wish of its author; and with this view of its contents we 
shall make no apology for transfusing as large a portion as we are 
able of their spirit into the following pages. 

The causes, more or less remote, of that tremendous convulsion 
of empires which we have witnessed, the progress and conse- 
quences of which we are still contemplating with alternate fear 
and hope, are well worthy to awaken the curiosity and direct 
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the investigations of thinking men. To France, as the theatre 
of its first and most terrible explosion, the eyes of all have, ac- 
cordingly, been turned with a spirit of anxious inquiry propor- 
tioned to the apparent magnitude and practical importance of the 
object ; and the previous state of that nation presents to the in- 
quirer a picture ill calculated to satisfy his understandimg or termi- 
nate his research. ‘ In France, the eighteenth century had been 
unfruitful of events—among her men in authority, no character 
had arisen like those by which the destiny of nations is fixed. The 
years had rolled away in an almost uninterrupted course of tran- 
quillity; and the progress of human opinions, and the productions 
of the human intellect, were its most distinguishing characteristics.’ 

On this ‘ sign of the times,’ however, have most men been con- 
tent to fix as the source from which all the disorders and all the 
miseries of these latter days have flowed in a most abundant 
current ; and, considering what has been the sum of those mise- 
ries and disorders, it is not surprising that many (especially among 
the greater and more immediate sufferers) have selected this un- 
fortunate era, as the scape-goat of ages, to bear the imputed 
evils of all posterity. ‘These men appear to imagine that, but for 
the writers of the eighteenth century, all things would now be in 
the state in which the seventeenth century left them ; comme si un 
siécle pouvait transmettre 4 son successeur Phéritage de Pesprit 
humain, tel qu’il P’a recu de son devancier.’ But, continues our au- 
thor, the case is far otherwise. 


‘ Les opinions ont une marche nécessaire. De la reunion des hommes 
en nation, de leur communication habituelle, nait une certaine progres- 
sion de sentimens, d’idées, de raisonnemens, que rien ne peut suspendre. 
C’est ce qu’on nomme la marche de la civilisation ; elle améne, tantét 
des époques paisibles et vertueuses, tantét criminelles et agitées ; quel- 
quefois la gloire, d’autres fois Yopprobre ; et suivant que la Providence 
nous a jetés dans un temps ou dans un autre, nous recueillons le bon- 
heur ou le malheur attaché & l’@poque od nous vivons. Nos goits, 
nos opinions, nos impressions habituelles en dépendent en grande par- 
tie. -Nulle chose ne peut soustvaire la société A cette variation pro- 
gressive. Dans cette histoire des opinions humaines, toutes les circon- 
stances sont enchainées de maniére qu’il est impossible de dire laquelle 
pouvait ne pas résulter nécessairement de la précédente. Ainsi lorsqu’on 
aune fois commencé & blamer Vétat od se trouvaient les esprits des 
hommes a un certain moment, le blame, remontant de proche en pro- 
che de leffet & la cause, ne peut jamais s’arréter.’—p. 4. 

But these reflections, while they tend to reconcile mankind, 
under all circumstances of national distress and humiliation, to the 
will of that superintending Power by which the course of the world 
is regulated, need not be considered as affording any encourage- 
ment to the dangerous and idle doctrine of uncontrollable neces- 
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sity. They cast, indeed, a deserved ridicule on the chimera of an 
organized conspiracy of kings and philosophers for the overthrow 
of religion and civil order; but they leave us at full liberty to in- 
vestigate the share which each individual may have had in linking 
together that indissoluble concatenation of cause and effect of 
which none could discover the end or anticipate the ulterior copnec- 
tions. One generation is now almost passed away since the burst- 
ing of the tempest; and the succeeding race may take a more phi- 
losophical survey of events than was permitted to the contending 
passions and interests of their predecessors. 


* Le siécle leur paraitrait comme un vaste drame, dont le dénouement 
était inévitable, de méme que le commencement et la marche étaient 
nécessaires. Ils suivraient le cours des opinions pendant cette époque, 
chercheraient le point de départ, marqueraient les divers degrés qui ont 
été parcourus, et le terme qui a été atteint. La littérature ne serait, & 
leurs yeux, ni une conjuration entreprise en commun par tous les écri- 
vains pour renverser l’ordre établi, ni un noble concert pour le bonheur 
de l'espéce humaine; ils la considéreraient comme Il’expression de la 
société, ainsi que l’ont définie d’excellens esprits. Appliquant cette 
idée au dix-huitiéme siécle, ils la développeraient dans tous ses détails. 
Ils essayeraient de faire voir, que les lettres, au lieu de disposer, comme 
quelques-uns le disent, des opinions et des meeurs d’un peuple, en sont 
bien plutét le résultat ; qu’elles en dépendent immédiatement; et qu’on 
ne peut changer le forme ou I’esprit d’un gouvernement, les habitudes 
de la société, en un mot, les relations des hommes entr’eux, sans que, 
peu aprés, la littérature éprouve un changement correspondant. Ils 
montreraient comme se furment les opinions du public, comment les 
écrivains les adoptent et les développent, et comment la direction dans 
laquelle marchent ces écrivains leur est donnée parle siécle. C’est un 
courant sur lequel ils naviguent: leurs mouvemens en accélérent le 
rapidité, mais ils lui doivent la premiére impulsion.’—pp. 7, 8. 

We shall not now stop to examine the general but masterly 
sketch which our author has exhibited of the state of French litera- 
ture previous to the commencement of the era which he has cho- 
sen to celebrate. The golden age of Louis the Fourteenth had 
long expired; and the same fate that attended the reputation of 
the monarch seemed to await the arts and sciences which had been 
fostered by its influence. Bayle, who, as one of the earliest scep- 
tical philosophers of France, comes in for his full share in the 
imaginary conspiracy, is happily characterized as ‘le plus hardi et 
le plus froid douteur de tous.’ Others, it is remarked, make use 
of doubt as an instrument for destroying that which exists and sub- 
stituting their own opinion in its room. But the doubt by which 
Bayle is distinguished, appears not like the means but the end. 
He does not seek or desire to terminate his suspense ; but seems to 
find his chief delight in that state of mind which, to most men, is 
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a state of positive torment. ‘This species of philosophy is not so 
dangerous in itself as in its consequences, 


‘ Ce ne sont pas des ouvrages comme ceux de Bayle, qui égarent le 
vulgaire : c’est peut-¢tre plus tard qu’ils sont devenus funestes ; cette 
érudition immense qui les compose, en a fait un vaste arsenal, od ’in- 
crédulité est venue facilement emprunter les armes ; on y trouva aussi 
le triste exemple de cette raillerie continuelle qui s’en va fiétrissant 
toutes les opinions, tous les mouvemens élevés de |’dme, qui considére 
comme désordre ou comme folie, tout ce qui ne se rapporte pas A son 
roid raisonnement.’ 

About the close of the preceding age, the theatre seems to have 
been cleared, as if purposely, for the more important operations 
of that which we are now contemplating. ‘ Authority had lost its 
respect and some of its power; religion had ceased to be an uni- 
versal check, and doubt had begun to overturn old persuasions ; 
the habit of thinking was growing fashiovable, and private judg- 
ment of easier carriage; every body had learned to attach more 
importance to his own person and opinion, and to care less about 
received impressions.’ At this crisis afose ‘ un homme destiné a 
recueillir la plus grande part de la gloire de ce sitcle, a en porter 
toute l’empreinte, 4 en étre, pour ainsi dire, le représentant, au 
point qu’il s’en est peu fallu qu’il ne lui ait imposé son nom.’ The 
character of Voltaire’s genius seems to. be conceived with admira- 
ble precision. It presents to us ‘ the singular phenomenon of a man 
to whom the faculty of reflection is almost altogether denied, but 
who is, at the same time, gifted in the highest degree with the live- 
liest powers of sensation and expression. This is the source both of 
his beauties and of his failings. It has multiplied his contradic- 
tions and his aberrations from truth and reason; but, on the other 
hand, 


‘Cet abandon entier & son impression, cette impetuosité de senti- 
ment, cette irritabilité si délicate et si vive, a produit ce pathéthique, 
cet entrainement irrésistible, cette verve d’¢loquence ou de plaisanterie, 
cette grace continuelle qui découle d’une facilité sans bornes; et quand 
la raison et la vérité viennent @ @tre revétnes de ces brillans dehors, 
alors elles acquitrent le charme le plus séduisant; il semble qu’elles 
naissent sans efforts, toutes brillantes d’une lumiére directe et naturelle, 
et leur interpréte laisse loin derriére lui tous ceux qui les recherchent 
péniblement par le jugement, la comparaison, et l"expérience.’—p. 47. 

The contempt of opinion and defiance of authority which mark 
his principal writings are observed not to have proceeded from the 
native character of his mind. His earlier works breathe the air of 
a supple courtier rather than of a proud and independent philoso- 

er. The progress of his mind may be traced more particularly 
mm his fugitive poetry, ‘ chefs-d’ceuvre de grace et de badinage,’ in 
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which we discover by what imperceptible gradations the intoxica- 
tion of successful vanity betrayed his better judgment, till he be- 
came fixed in the habit of treating all things with the same light 
and dangerous irreverence. In this evil propensity he kept hardly 
more than even measure with the times. If the world was cor- 
rupted by his writings, those writings owed their existence to the 
world’s applause ; and the very errors which were so injurious to 
ublic opinion, that same public opinion fostered and encouraged. 
hen such was the temper of the age, in vain was the irreligious 
heretic proscribed, imprisoned, exiled, excommumicated. No 
measures could so effectually have spread the conflagration which 
they were designed to extinguish. It is needless to trace these 
painful recollections farther; but if this opinion of Voltaire’s 
character and conduct required confirmation, it might be found in 
some of the later writings of Voltaire himself, who, though he 
lived to witness but the preludes of that universal destruction 
which he is imagined to have meditated, evinced at intervals a de- 
sire to contribute his ineffectual aid to resist the disorders which he 
saw rapidly gathering force and activity around him. In this view 
he is happily compared to his own Babouc, who, when charged to 
examine into the customs and institutions of Persepolis, lays open 
its vices, laughs at its follies, and attacks every thing with all the li- 
cence of unrestrained satire; but, as soon as he. begins to think 
that his sentence may perhaps involve the destruction of that great 
city and its inhabitants, he finds in all things advantages which he 
had not before perceived, and refuses to lend himself to the ruin 
which he contemplates. ‘ Malheureusement,’ adds our author, 
‘ quand une nation en est arrivée a philosopher comme Babouc, 
elle ne sait pas, comme lui, s’arréter et balancer son jugement ; ce 
n'est que par une déplorable expérience qu'elle s’apergoit, mais 
trop tard, qu’il n’aurait pas fallu détruire Persepolis.’ 

Our author has not displayed less critical tasie in estimating the 
genius of Voltaire with reference to the several departments of |i- 
terature in which it shone most conspicuous, than sagacity and 
soundness of reflection in the survey of his general character. 

As a tragic poet he is distinguished by the various manners (to 
borrow a phrase from the painters) which he adopted at different 
periods of his life. In his earlier years he displayed that obedience 
to established forms and received opinions which has before been 
remarked in him; and his first mammer was deeply imbued with 
his admiration of the former masters of the stage, particularly of 
Racine. Of this imitated style the C2dipe and Marianne are 
cited as specimens. But success did not attend his early efforts ; 
and Zaire gave to the world the first favourable impression of his 
dramatic genius. 
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‘ Ce n’est point la perfection des vers de Racine, et leur mélodieuse 
douceur; ce n’est pas ce soin, ce scrupule dans la contexture de l’in- 
trigue, ces gradations infinies du sentiment; ce n’est pas non plus la 
haute imagination et la simplicité de Corneille ; et pourtant il est en 
Voltaire quelque chose qui ne se trouve pas dans les autres, et qu’on y 
pourrait regretter. Ta une certaine chaleur de passion, un abandon 
entier, une verve de sentiment qui entraine et qui émeut, une grace 
qui charme et qui subjugue. On voit que des vers, tels que les siens, 
ont dé étre produits par homme de |’imagination la plus ardente ; et 
si quelque chose peut donner l’idée d'un auteur en proie & tout l’eni- 
vrement de la passion et de la poésie, c’est un ouvrage tel que Zaire. Il 
est impossible, méme en l’examinant avec reflexion, de ne pas étre 
frappé de ce caractére de force, de facilité, et de grace, qui distingue 
la muse tragique de Voltaire.’—p. 57. 


Voltaire’s failure in the department of epic poetry is confessed 
with a candour which we do not often observe among national 
critics, but for which this author deserves, in numerous instances, 
the highest praise. We feel ourselves, perhaps, on that account, 
the more disposed to acquiesce in the elegant eulogium which 
he has pronounced on the ‘ Poésies fugitives,’ with some very im- 
portant exceptions indeed, but those exceptions are as delicately 
admitted as the praise is gracefully administered. We shall cite 
one remark only, which merits the peculiar attention of some 
of our own humorous writers. ‘ La gaité, comme le sublime, 
demande une sorte de naiveté et de bonne foi. Elle ne ressemble 
pas au persifflage et a la raillerie.’ 

¢ Voltaire, historien,’ does not meet from this sensible writer 
with that measure of applause which some even of our own coun- 
trymen seem inclined to confer upon him. Vivacity of impres- 
sion and absence of reflection form nearly the exact converse of 
the qualities most essential to the historical character; and a wri- 
ter so perversely gifted for the office-which he assumes must natu- 
rally, mm the same proportion that be amuses, fail to instruct. 
Charles the Twelfth is pronounced to be the most fortunate, as it 
was the earliest, of his historical essays. ‘ La réflexion avait peu 
de prise sur la vie du roi de Suéde ; elle en edt méme détruit l’in- 
térét. JI fallait de la rapidité dans le recit, et des couleurs écla- 
tantes. La connaissance profonde et la juste appréciation des 
hommes étaient peu nécessaires, quand il s’agissait d’un prince qui 
s était montré tout en déhors. I! n’y avait pas de grandes concep- 
tions a juger, de motifs secrets 4 déméler ; Charles XII. était tout 
entier dans les faits. Il n’y avait qu’d peindre, et c’était un des 
talens de Voltaire.’ 

The name of Montesquieu has sometimes been associated, as a 
member of the grand literary conspiracy, with that of Voltaire. 
It is in this work more sensibly remarked that, notwithstanding the 
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gravity of his character and the regularity of his life, that cele- 
brated author exhibits in his writings some remarkable features of 
the age to which he belonged. His boldness of inquiry, his lean- 
ing to paradox, ‘ ces jugemens sur les meeurs, les lois, les institu- 
tions, ce libertinage d’opinion, qui attestent a-la-fois la vivacité, la 
puissance, et l’imprudence de l’esprit,’ are principally observable in 
his earliest writings ; and, in this respect, his character affords a 
remarkable - contrast to that of the extraordinary being whom we 
have just been contemplating. Of his powers of raillery it is said 
that they possess more bitterness ‘than those of Voltaire, and are 
capable of producing a much greater effect, being levelled, not at 
the surface, but at the very foundations of things. Yet the danger 
of the Lettres Persanes is contined to the most superficial class 
of readers: amidst all the errors of the work, the traces of a noble 
and elevated mind are constantly discernible. 

The high and important situation which Montesquieu sustained 
in after life, produced the most beneficial effects upon his charac- 
ter and conduct. He was gifted with a mind to feel all the respon- 
sibility both of his native and of his acquired dignities. His was 
not that dangerous independence which men, exciusively attached to 
literary pursuits, make it their boast to assume; ‘ il ne vivait pas 
loin des affaires, et n’habitait pas ce monde théorique ov les écri- 
vains ne trouvent rien de positif qui puisse les ramener a la raison 
et au vrai, quand ils viennent a s’en Carter In his retirement he 
did not associate with the literary circles of his time, but ‘ se con- 
sacra tout entier a étudier, en philosophe, les lois qu'il connaissait 
deja comme magistrat.’ Under circumstances such as these he pro- 
dueed that work which may perhaps be considered as the proudest 
monument of his age and nation. Its character is beautifully illus- 
trated by a comparison drawn somewhat after the manner of Plu- 
tarch’s parallels. 


‘Ce n'est pas cette haute éloquence de Bossuet planant au-dessus 
des empires, jetant un regard d’aigle sur leurs révolutions et sur leurs 
débris, se placgant comme spectateur au-dessus de la nature humaine 
pour chercher les voies de la Providence. Il n’y a rien la qui soit utile 
ou applicable au bien des hommes et ala police des sociétés. On y 
apprend a dédaigner, par une sublime exaltation, les plus vastes événe- 
mens de ce monde, pour ne songer qu’é un autre avenir, Mais un 
autre genre d’honneur est dd & celui qui offre des legons praticables, 
et qui trouve le point précis od les principes des choses se rattachent a 
la fois aux détails positifs de la politique, et & la connaissance générale 
et élevée des hommes, de leurs vertus, de leurs vices, de leurs divers 
tendances. C’est la le caractére du livre de Montesquieu. On se 
plait & voir une Ame superieure, animant par la grandeur de ses vues la 
méditation des régles textuelles qui nous gouvernent. On éprouve 
tout le charme de cette chaleur, qui regne dans la région idéale de la 
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philosophie, et en méme temps un esprit applicable se montre toujours, 
a travers l’éclat des idées générales ou des peintures éloquentes.’—p. 74. 

That love of virtue which, notwithstanding his love of paradox, 
is so conspicuous in his earlier works, a sentiment possessing, 
when connected with an ardent spirit, all the force and character 
of a passion, ‘ cette passion pour la justice, cette haine éclairée du 
despotisme, qui ne se répand pas en vagues déclamatious, qui de- 
dale vie sagacité tout ce qui peut y entrainer les peuples, qui en 
démontre toutes les infamies et toutes les absurdités, tant6t avec la 
raison qui juge, tantét avec le sentiment qui s’indigne,’ is accompa- 
nied in the writings of Montesquieu by moderation and wisdom 
rarely found in union with so large a share of native enthusiasm ; 
and, if he has. occasionally given too free scope to sentiments 
which were misapplied by the spirit of a licentious and revolution- 
ary age, it is to be remembered that the times in which he wrote 
were apparently those of the profoundest tranquillity, when the 
establishments, to the subversion of which the authority of his 
name has since been made to contribute, were not only yet unsha- 
ken, but appeared to be built on foundations the most secure and 
immovable. He could have little imagined that in holding up to 
admiration the laws of ancient Greece or Rome, he was furnishing 
a pretence for demolishing the constitutions of modern Europe. 
The French revolution presents, as it were, an everlasting barrier 
between the times which have passed, and those which preceded it, 
The historical lessons with which we are furnished on this side the 
boundary, place us on a vantage-ground which it will be our own 
fault if we do not improve as far as we are capable; but, in es- 
timating the conduct of those who were differently circumstanced, 
common candour and honesty demand that we should descend from 
our eminence and reduce our own experience to the level of their 
condition. 

* Qui entreprendrait l’histoire de la vanité en France, découvri- 
rait bient6ét une grande partie des causes de la révolution que la 
‘France a éprouvée.’ This observation, however satirical in a 
pearance, is admirably just and profound. Frederic of, Prussia is, 
by the sect of Mystiss before alluded to, always set up as one of 
the chiefs of the revolutionary conspiracy; in other words, his 
own royal vanity, and the encouragement which it induced him to 
bestow on the vanity of others, may be considered as among the 
principal sources of all the mischief that can fairly be attributed 
to the agency of misapplied genius and talent. ‘ Le plus illustre 
des souverains, recherchant l’amitié d’un poéte, il y avait la de quoi 
exciter l’orgueil des littérateurs. ‘They beheld in imagination the 
revival of those days in which the sages of Greece were invited to 
the courts of kings to give counsel, and to the assemblies of the 
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people to make laws. From that moment nothing could arrest 
their soaring spirit; their dominion became universal; morals, 
politics, religion, all were submitted to their revision; nor was 
their hope frustrated; the glory and importance of the French 
writers went on continually increasing ; and from the farthest cor- 
ners of the north, messengers were sent to do them homage and to 
entreat the honour of their attendance.’ 

Yet let us be just, proceeds our critic, nor attribute to the vanity 
of authorship, powerful as the principle has proved, a larger por- 
tion of the general mischief than may fairly be derived from it :— 
the infamous corruptions of the court and of the ministers, the in- 
dolent and selfish character of the sovereign (Lewis XV.) the as- 
cendancy of female influence, and of profligate and low intrigue, in- 
all the affairs of state-—‘ voila certés des garans bien plus terribles 
dune revolution que ne |’étaient des philosophes orgueilleux et im- 
prudens; et la guerre de sept ans nous a approchés de la catas- 
trophe plus que I’ Encyclopédie.’ 

‘The general characters of the work which has just been named, 
and of the principal authors who contributed their labours to its 
completion, follow in review; and it is observed, (we have no 
doubt with perfect justice,) that the ill-directed interference of the 
government, (which, however, had sufficient cause for alarm,) con- 
tributed in a great degree both to the imperfections, and to the mis- 
chievous tendency of the publication. Writers who might have 
given a contrary bias to many of its most pernicious articles, were 
perhaps deterred by the fulminated censures, while those, whose opi- 
nions might have been softened by encouragement, or changed by 
flattery, were provoked to decided hostility, and employed, as a wea- 
pon of vengeance, that work, of which the original design was not 
only harmless, but in the highest degree meritorious. Thus the 
Encyclopédie was converted from, what it might, and ought to 
have been, a splendid monument of the state of art and science at the 
time of its production, to a mere party engine, and one (it must be 
ackriowledged) of no inconsiderable power and efficacy. 

‘The mention of the ‘ Discours préliminaire,’ a considerable work 
in itself, and of very various merit,—the acknowledged perform- 
ance of d’Alembert, leads to a highly interesting and able discus- 
sion respecting the modern science of metaphysics, as built on the 
theory ef the formation of ideas. ‘The debasmg and materializing 
tendency of this system is finely opposed to the more noble con- 
templation of the nature of the soul, exemplified in the works of the 
older metaphysicians,—of Descartes, Pascal, Mallebranche, and 
Leibnitz. ‘ The philosophy of the encyclopédistes took possession 
of Locke’s principles, and pushed them to their extremest conse- 
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uences;’ and hence, by some superficial writers, Locke him- 
self has of late days been classed among the Conspirators. 

Condillac is considered as the chief of this French school of phi- 
losophy ; and, among the disciples of his sect, Bonnet has the me- 
rit of having greatly refined and improved the system, and purged it 
of many of its grossest errors. ‘ His whole life,’ says our author, 
* was agitated by the earnest endeavour to reconcile this favourite 
theory with his religious belief; and nothing has more effectually 
demonstrated the impossibility of attaming the end which he pro- 
posed to himself by the road which he has chosen to follow.’ 

The few remarks which we find on the literary characters of 
d’Alembert and Diderot-are distinguished for their good sense and 
general utility. Of the former, after making all just ackuowledg- 
ment of his mathematical talent, it is observed that, in any other 
age, he would have been contented with the reputation which that 
talent might obtain; but vanity, the presiding demon of the 18th 
century, was his ruin; in other words, ‘l’envie de se montrer uni- 
versel fit de lui un littérateur assez froid.’ 

Vanity was also the ruin of Diderot, though not in the same 
way. 

* Il fut doué d’une 4me ardente et desordonnée, Mais c’était un feu 
sans aliment, et le talent dont il a donné quelques indices, n’a regu 
aucune application entiére.—* Un caractére tel que le sien a tout per- 
du en adoptant la philosophie @ laquelle il s’attacha.’—* Au total, Di- 
derot fut un ecrivain funeste a la littérature comme & la morale. I! 
devint le modéle de ces hommes froids et vuides, qui apprirent & son 
école comme_on pouvait se battre les flancs pour se donner de la verve 
dans les mots, sans avoir un foyer intérieur de pensée et de sentiment.’ 
~—p. 141. 


Helvetius is characterized as a faithful disciple of the philoso- 
phy of his age; and his work is noticed as one which, owed all its 
celebrity to the foolish persecution which it excited. He collected 
his opinions at random from the conversation of all around him, 
and then set about reducing them intoa system; but his under- 
standing was neither comprehensive nor strong enough to accom- 
plish the task.—‘ Singuliers matériaux,’ well may we exclaim, 
‘ pour un ouvrage philosophique!’ 

But we may be spared the labour of minutely examining the in- 
dividuals, while the characteristics of the genus are so fully deline- 
ated as in the picture before our eyes. ‘Cene sont,’ says our 
author, with reference to the portraiture of ancient philosophy 
which he has just presented to our contemplation :— 

* Ce ne sont plus des hommes sérieux, érudits, nourris de réflexion 
et d’etude, cherchant un point de vue général, procédant avec méthode, 
vefforgant de former un systéme dont toutes les parties soient bien 
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coordonnées. Ce sont des écrivains vivant au milieu d’une société frivole, 
animés de son esprit, organes de ses opinions, excitant et partageant un 
enthousiasme qui s’appliquait & la fois aux choses les plus futiles et 
aux objets les: plus sérieux ; jugeant de tout avec facilité, conformé- 
ment a des impressions rapides et momentanées ; s’enquérant peu des 
questions qui avaient été autrefois débattues ; dédaigneux du passé et de 
Yérudition ; enclins & un doute léger, qui n’était point I’indécision phi- 
losophique, mais bien plutét un parti pris d’avance de ne point croire. 
Enfin, le nom de philosophe ne fut jamais accordé 4 meilleur marché. 
Lorsqu’on reproche aux auteurs de cette époque d’avoir soutenu un 
syst¢me et des principes destructeurs, on les calomnie sous un rapport ; 
sous un autre, on leur donne un éloge qu’ ils n’ont pas mérité. On peut 
combattre, avec indignation, Hobbes ou Spinosa. [ls ont un but di- 
rect, une intention marquée, ils se présentent avec des armes dans la 
carri¢re, ils offrent’ prise, on sait 4 qui l’on a affaire. Mais la philoso- 
phie du dix-huitiéme siécle, puisqu’on a adopté ce nom, ne pourra ja- 
mais former une doctrine textuelle ; on ne pourra jamais étre regu a 
citer un écrivain, pour prouver que cette philosophic avait un projet 
certain et des principes reconnus. Tous ces litt¢rateurs n’avaient aucun 
accord entreux. Ils avaient méme si peu l’idée d’un resultat quelcon- 
que, qu’a les prendre chacun en particulier, il n’en est pas un qui ne 
se soit Contredit sans cesse. Leur vanité, leur amour du succés les em- 
péchait plus encore que le genre de feurs études, de former une secte. 
Nul ne se sentait ni respect, ni d¢ference pour un autre; nul ne se 
serait avoué a lui-méme son infériorité. Ce zéle pour la vérité, cet en- 
thousiasme pour le génie, tous ces sentimens désinteressés qui font les 
sectes et les partis, n’étaient plus de ce tems-la, Quelle diflérence en- 
tre Voltaire trafiquant de louanges avec tous les écrivains de son siécle, 
et un vénérable philosophe environné de disciples avides de ses paroles et 
admirateurs de ses vertus, régnant sur eux par le pouvoir du discours 
et de l’exemple !’"—p. 153. 


We must pass over some excellent observations on the historical 
and antiquarian writers, and on the degree and manner in which 
they were severally infected by the prevailing tendency of the age, 
in order to devote the little space which is left us to him who 
was, in many respects, the most extraordinary of all the men of 
genius whom the eighteenth ceutury produced. If any one of them 
possessed an influence peculiarly his own—if any one followed an 
impulse originating exclusively in himself, that honour is undoubt- 
edly due to Rousseau. 


* Tandis que les autres recevaient toutes les influences de la société, 
participaient aux meeurs et aux opinions répandues dans le public, s’ef- 
forgaient de lui plaire en se conformant a son esprit; Rousseau ressen- 
tit tous ces effets d’une autre maniére. Leur action ¢’exer¢ait sur lui, 
comme un poids qui l’oppressait sans l’entrainer. Son talent, au milieu 
de telles circonstances, en contracta quelque chose de plus individuel, 
et conséquemment de plus profond et plus persuasif. Aussi sa = 
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a-t-elle été plus grande et plus flatteuse. Les autres sont parvenus & 
plaire; Rousseau a excité l’enthousiasme.’—p. 167. 


The dangers of Rousseau’s philosophy are appreciated with equal 
force and justice. The vanity of other authors was all from with- 
_out: that by which Rousseau was actuated, deriving no nourish- 
ment from abroad, sought its aliment in his own soul, where it per- 
petually corroded his happiness. ‘ Tout dans la société blesse de 
telles caractéres, ils ne savent se soumettre a rien, pas méme a la 
force des choses. La nécessité non seulement les afflige, mais les 
humilie.” Thus, living in a state of voluntary banishment from 
society, and almost from human nature itself, it happens that, even 
with the purest professious, and, perhaps, intentions, he has dove 
more harm to the world than almost any other that can be named, 
—‘ que, tout en ressentant avec enthousiasme |’amour de la vertu 
et de la justice, tout en voulant y exciter les autres, il a ébranlé ce 

ui sert de base a la vertu et a la justice, le sentiment du devoir. 
Crest la, a ce qu'il nous parait, le vice de sa philosophie.’ 

The sense of meral obligation was, in fact, that to which he 
was individually a stranger ; and it is only the natural consequence 
of his peculiar situation acting on his peculiar character, that his 
system of morality is as little practicable as would be a system of 
politics invented by one who had always lived in a state of savage 
independence. ‘The one would have no idea, from experience, of 
the necessity of sacrificing a portion of his natural prerogatives for 
the tranquil enjoyment of the remainder : nor could the other ad- 
mit the expediency of confining our sentiments and affections within 
certain prescribed limits, beyond which they not only tend to the 
injury and oppression of others, but re-act with double violence 


on the unhappy being who has irregularly indulged them. 


* Tl voulut faire marcher ’homme & la vertu, non par respect pour 
les devoirs, mais par un élan libre et passionné : une telle route est mal 
sire, ilen est peu qui ne s'y égarent.’ ‘ C’est une chose particuliére 
aux tems civilis¢s que ces caractéres nourris d’illusions, qui, en s‘isolant 
des circonstances réelles, vivent dans les sentimens les plus sublimes. 
Leur téte est exaltée, ils ressentent avec une merveilleuse vivacité la 
passion du bien; leur imagination ne voit rien que de pur, ne connait 
rien de mauvais, Mais ils ont dédaigné les voies tracées, n’ont point 
regardé le devoir comme sacré, et ils marchent d’erreurs en erreurs 
sans méine les appercevoir. Comme en eux-mémes ils éprouvent les 
mouvemens les plus vertueux, avec une force extréme, ils ne peuvent 
se croire coupables. Les sentimens leur paraissent avoir plus de réa- 
lité que les actions. Rousseau, au milieu de sa vie impure, se croyait 
le plus vertueux des hommes ; i] voulait se presenter devant le tribunal 
de Dieu ses livres & la main, et pensait qu’on trouverait dans leurs 
pages de quoi compenser toutes ses fautes. 


* Cette 
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* Cette disposition influe sensiblement sur la nature du talent.— 
L’homme dont la vie marche d’accord avec ses sentimens, les exprime 
simplement et sans efforts; il y a dans ses paroles, tant élevées qu’elles 
puissent tre, quelque chose d’assuré et de positif qui pénétre et qui en- 
traine. Celui dont la vertu n’ existe que dans l’imagination s’échauffe 
davantage; il s’enivre de ses paroles, et s’y attache d'autant plus que 
c'est son seul bien ; il ne manque pas de vérité, ce sont bien des senti- 
ment sincéres qu'il exprime; c’est bien son Ame qui révéle son émotion 
a la nétre. Il nous persuade, il nous remue ; cependant nous entre- 
voyons, sans nous en rendre compte, quelque contradiction. Nous 
he nous reposons pas avec pleine confiance dans ses discours; il est 
vrai, mais il n’est plus simple. Ce dernier caractére du génie, qui fait 
son charme éternel, lui manque. Et Rousseau se trouve par 1a bien 
loin de l’Gloquence de Bossuet.’—p. 172, &c. 


These general observations will be found to apply to each-of 
Rousseau’s principal works. Romance acquired an entirely new 
character in his at In his Héloise we are not to look for 
the portraiture of men such as they appear in our eyes. Man 
seldom reveals to others the secret springs and motives of his soul, 
unless they are betrayed by a sudden and involuntary emotion. 
‘Some sense of bashfulness, some fear of being misunderstood,’ 
urges him to keep this portion of himself to himself; and it is this 
very hidden part of the soul which Rousseau has undertaken to re- 
present. ‘ Les lettres de Julie ne renferment pas ce qui se dit; 
mais on y trouve ce qu’on a senti sans le dire.’ The defects at- 
tendant on this mode of writing are numerous, The most glaring 
of them isthe tedious uniformity of a style always employed in de- 
lineating, even in their minutest details, what the author calls des 
impressions exaltées. ‘ Rien ne se repose; jamais des paroles 
simples ne viennent replacer le lecteur dans la nature habituelle.’ 
Another defect of the work is its foolish pretension to the character 
of a course of moral philosophy, and the pedantry into which this 
pretension betrays the author. But to the reader of just moral 
taste and feeling, none, perhaps, is more obvious and disgusting 
than that which is the subject of the following criticism. 


* Remarquons aussi que pour donner ala femme ce langage profond 
et passionné, cette connaissance des impressions qu’elle éprouve, cette 
appreciation de leur force, cette inquiétude sur leur résultat, il a fallu 
lui dter les charmesde la pudeur, de I’ignorance de soi-méme, de 
Y'abandon jnvolontaire, et la priver par 1a de Ja moitié des graces de 
son sexe.’ 


The observations on Rousseau’s system of education are excel- 
lent. ‘Il était tout simple que Rousseau, s’occupant de |’éduca- 
tion, voulat élever enfant, non pour la société, mais contre la 
société.’ No part ofhis system is more obviously hurtful, and yet 
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none has been more generally pursued and reduced into practice, 
than the principle of disguise or deception,—‘ cette méthode’ (as it 
is here happily expressed) ‘ de jouer la comédie avec les enfans,’— - 
of directing their inclinations instead of enforcing their obedience, 
of leading them to virtue by paths covered with flowers, aud to sci- 
ence by the road of amusement,—of honeying the lips of the cup 
instead of teaching that the draught is indeed bitter, but that it must 
be swallowed. ‘ II ne faut pas avoir pour l'enfant plus de com- 
plaisance que la nature n’a pour ’homme.’ Besides, the child is 
not so easily deceived as we fancy; and when it has once discovered 
the fraud, all is lost. 

Another powerful consideration against this arid all similar sys- 
tems of education, we shall give in the author’s own words. After 
all that has been said for and against public schools, more is ad- 
vanced in their favour from this single argument of necessity than 
in whole volumes of reasoning. 


* Une autre considération s’éléve contre tous ces systé¢mes d’éduca- 
tion; ils ne sont pas appliquables & l’éducation publique; par consé- 
quent, ils sont inutiles. On pourrait soutenir, avec une grande proba- 
bilité, que l’éducation publique est essentiellement la meilleure, mais 
il est clair du moins qu'elle est nécessaire pour le plus grand nombre. 
Car une génération eutitre ne peut pas @tre occupée a élever la sui- 
vante, pour qu’a son tour celle-ci se charge d’en instruire une autre ; 
ce serait cultiver sans cesse en ne recueillant jamais.’—p. 179. 


It is, as far as we remember, an original observation which our 
author has made on the moral tendency of the Emile; that it is 
founded entirely on the principle of self-interest ;—‘ d’une facgon 
peut-étre encore plus speciale qu’ Helvétius.’ ‘One might expect 
this,’ he adds, ‘ from one who was always defective in benevolence 
towards his fellow-creatures—but it is rendered singular by the 
contrast which it affords to the Cartesian philosophy on which his 
“ Confession of Faith” is grounded.’ With regard, however, to 
the religion of Rousseau, it partakes of the same character as his 
morality. ‘ On peut étre sans cesse agité par ces nobles pensées, 
sans que les actions s’en ressentent.—En examinant Rousseau, on 
voit qu’il y a de l’analogie entre une réligion sans culte, et une vertu 
sans pratique.’ 

The political works of Rousseau, and the sound practical reflec- 
tions which they call forth from this sensible writer, are too im- 
portant to be slightly treated, and we have not now leisure to inves- 
tigate them with the attention which they deserve. Of the former, 
however, the tendency is pretty generally understood, and may be 
explained by a reference to the character already given of the au- 
thor’s mind. 


On 
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On that most extraordinary of all his productions, that to which 
he has given the title of his Confessions, we meet with a remark 
equally just and ingenious. It is assuredly a singular phenomenon 
that a man should undertake to win the esteem and admiration of 
posterity, by exposing a character full of ignoble details and unpar- 
donable errors; and it is yet more surprising that such an under- 
taking should have succeeded. ‘ C’est bien la ce qui prouve com- 
bien est puissante sur le coeur de Phomme la pemture d’une im- 
pression vive et réelle ; quelle sympathie elle excite en lui, et com- 
ment elle établit, entre celui qui parle et celui qui écoute, des rap- 
ports si intimes que l'un éprouve bientét ce que l’autre a éprouve.’ 
But whatever advantages are gained over the imagination, they are 
soon dissipated by reflection—it is not long before we discover the 
selfish principle concealed beneath this appearance of simplicity 
and frankness. ‘ Enfin, on se répent de s’étre ainsi calomnié en 
ne se croyant pas meilleur qu’un tel homme ; on congoit bien toutes 
ses fautes, mais on ne les pardonne plus; et on ne confond plus 
des explications avec des excuses.’ 

From moral philosophy, our author turns to the study of nature ; 
and Buffon receives his share of homage as fourth in the tetrarchy 
to which the realm of literature was in his time subject,—as the 
worthy associate of Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Voltaire. We 
regret that the space already devoted to subjects which appeared to 
us of more general interest, as reflecting more vividly the charac- 
ter of the age, excludes us from that which we should otherwise 
have gladly devoted to our author’s criticisms on the state of natu- 
ral philosophy, as well as of historical and poetical composition, 
and generally of the belles lettres and miscellaneous literature of 
the period which he undertakes to analyze. The reader will find 
every page of the work abounding with observations equally dis- 
tinguishable for good sense and good taste with those to which we 
have more particularly directed his attention. 

We have levied large contributions (and indeed we promised no 
less at the commencement of our article) on this little, but ani- 
mated, sensible, and instructive performance. If our conduct re- 
quires any defence, we shall be content to rest it on the extreme 
rarity of the combination presented to our view,—a combination 
which, when it does occur, leaves little more to be wished for in 
the productions of human genius,—the union of all those agreeable 
and captivating qualities of style which are the peculiar province 
of French writers, with that clear and unbiassed judgment, that 
profound and habitual reflection, which we are apt to attribute al- 
most exclusively to a few, and only a few, of our own countrymen. 
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Art. Ill. An Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reign 
of Gustavus Adolphus the IVth, late King of Sweden. 8vo. 
18i2. 


THE volume before us may be regarded as an appeal made 
by the principal actors in the late Swedish revolution to the 
judgment of Europe and of posterity. It advances, indeed, no 
open claim to official importance; but there is in every part of it a 
sort of diplomatic tone which appears to stamp its origin, nor, 
under the present circumstances of the press in Sweden, is it likely 
that any publication on such a subject would have appeared except 
by authority. As the formal justification, therefore, of the present 
government, it acquires a degree of interest which its merits, as a 
composition, or the amount of information contained in it, would, 
of therhselves, have been unable to confer. ‘Those, in truth, who 
compare the present unadorned and meagre narrative with ‘ the 
glorious task’ of Milton on an almost similar occasion, will be apt 
to lament the degeneracy of modern eloquence, or to wonder at 
the apathy of modern observers, Revolutions which, in former 
days, would have exercised the ingenuity of half the thinking part 
of Europe, elicited whole reams of authorities, and whole cohorts 
of civilians and divines, are now consigned almost unheeded to the 
common receptacle of broken treaties and ministerial correspon- 
dence; and the banishment of a sovereign prince, the exclusion 
of his guiltless offspring from their father’s crown, and the trans- 
fer of that crown and of three millions of subjects to a foreign 
soldier of fortune, have past before our eyes as events of hardly 
sufficient importance for a German tragedy or a school boy’s theme. 
It is, doubtless, a natural and a necessary consequence of those 
transcendant horrors which, of late, we have been accustomed to 
contemplate, that we are so little affected by these occurrences. 
Nor in the midst of our own alarms and privations, of the agonies 
of expiring empires, and the cry of blood and desolation which is 
gone up from the face of the universal earth, have we much sym- 
pathy or attention to spare for revolutions which have had ‘no sen- 
sible influence on the great quarrel of mankind. Some there are, 
indeed, who, whatever they may think of the manner in which the 
unfortunate Gustavus has been treated, will derive a certain degree 
of satisfaction from reflecting on the triumph of those principles 
of mutual responsibility and mutual duty which, by instructing 
sovereigns, have an undoubted tendency to strengthen their legi- 
timate authority. ‘Those doctrines of natural freedom and resis- 
tance to tyranny which, two hundred years ago, were regarded as 
purely speculative, are now placed, by the common consent and 
reason of mankind, among those axioms which are not to be dis- 
cussed 
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cussed because they have ceased to bi FS yebapncsv , Esrenain 
it was thecessaty to prove resistance lawful as a ra principle ; 
it is now cbaiidered as sufficient to make out BS the sutisfaetion 
of the world “that the particular instance under discussion has 
been necessary or expadhent and it is to prove this expedience 
and necessity in the case of Sweden, that the present work is offer- 
ed to the public. 

The manner in which this is attempted is, by the statement 
of many instances of bad policy and weakness, of uncoustitus 
tional practices very few, and of cruelty and oppression none at 
all, exhibited by the last of a long line of monarchs, more re- 
markable, through many hundred years, for talent, eccentricity, and 
romantic adventure, than any, perhaps, which ancient or modern 
history. has produced. A change of dynasty has taken place in 
Sweden in consequence of events which, in England, would have 
been sufficiently remedied by a change of ministry. Nor is this 
all; it was the ministry themselves on whom, with us, the blamé 
of the obnoxious measures would have rested, who, instead of re- 
signing their places, obliged their sovereign to abdicate his own, 

o change took place im any of the Soper’: of nang a 
no favourite was Ps isgraced, no obnoxious individu 
the dismissal of Mr. Pitt, at any period of the Fronck fe ution, 
would have excited far more distur sebsigecl ye Bia in Europe than 
was occasioned by the imprisonment of Gustavus ema ayhy® im. BA 
own capital and his own palace. Much of this ap 
rence may be attributed, no doubt, to the calm pie ths ip ad 
racter of the Swedes, little lidble to be roused to acts of distur- 
bance by feelings either of discontent or loyalty. They are, ay 
the exception, perhaps, of the Dalicarlians, a sober, aca 
D4 in some respects, a selfish people ; fortunate, like the Sco ‘ 
aid Hollanders, in the diffused education of their lower dl 
and disti » for the same reasons, by age wes same esd of pet 2 
and obedience. Yet a nation ms hey is, when 
of all others the most dangero pegs pee very 
Swedes evinced Fae Brgy a few oh be both im- 
placable and dangerous, when they wreaked on the unfe 
Fersen the same jen ‘of natiodal fury which animated the fol 
landers against De Witt, cad proved themselves as hasty to re- 
Mag: te cipgimh eosier of te Rites 6 2 a8 
they were slow to aggert the liberty of their rightful 
This gate is bbs paar he by the writers of r 
narration, it is em, adroitl enough, | ; 
Gustavus had, by his m 2 catael, eatteee 
tions of his subjects, Scheel be jndeed a. strange 
tentous tyranny which can eradicate so entirely from 
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men their feelings of hereditary respect, and their accustomed 
habits of loyalty, as that the separation of a sovereign from his 
ng mai. eae herrea . _ Nero himself was regretted 

y the rabble and the soldiery ; to his army in general, Gusta- 
vus had been a kind and indulgent master. Nor can it be said 
that either his character, or even the kind of misconduct of which 
he had ‘been guilty, was by any means calculated to alienate the 
esteem of men so frugal, so pious, and so.fond of military renown, 
as the lower order of Swedes. And, granting that the King of the 
Goths and Vandals was himself unworthy or incompetent to 
reign, what had his children done, whose tender age rendered them 
susceptible of any impression which might be given them, and 
whose education was in the hands of their granduncle and their 

? 


He who seeks for a solution of these difficulties in the sup- 


posed intrigues and influence of France and Russia, will still be 
at a loss to discover why the Prince of Augustenburg was, in the 
first instance, elected as successor to the crown, who was certainly 
not a creature of either, or why two great foreign powers should 
be anxious to get rid of so ample a field for intrigue as would have 
been offered by a minority in Sweden. For ourselves, indeed, we 
have always been inclined to deprecate that superstitious weakness 
which affects to trace the power and malice of our enemy in trans- 
actions over which he could have little controul, or in results often 
unfavourable to his interests. To the open violence of France 
Sweden is inaccessible, and when we reflect that the same minis- 
oy who dethroned Gustavus have, by no means, shewn them- 
ves the passive tools of Buonaparte, we must recur, appa- 
rently, to springs of action than French intrigue, to account 
for. what has taken place. Such an explanation, however, will 
not be found in the present cautious and partial manifesto. _Lit- 
tle is contained in its pages which has not already appeared, if we 
except some insinuations which are not proved, against the personal 
of the king, and some unimportant anecdotes of his man- 
ner of. spelling N: , and his belief in Jung’s interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. mteniporary facts, indeed, are always collected 
at a disadvantage, and official collections are, for obvious reasons, 
of all others, the least satisfactory. It is sufficiently plain, however, 
from what is said, or rather what is not said, in the present state- 
ment, that though a more prudent conduct might, doubtless, have 
preserved his crown, yet the misfortunes of Gustavus the [Vth 
must have originated in causes anterior to and independent of 
those a * misconduct which are here so formally adduced to 

ustify, position. 
: “From the death of Charles the XIIth to the accession of Gus- 
si tavus 
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tavus the [Ild, the constitution of Sweden had been, in fact, if not 
inform, an oligarchy, distinguished by the appropriate errors of 
that frugal and peaceable, but feeble and obnoxious, system of go- 
vernment, a system whose effect it is to promote the tranquillity of 
its subjects without engaging their affections ; whose sip.is distrust, 
and whose punishment is insecurity; and which, of all others, 
presenis the fairest field for the intrigues and influence of ambi- 
tious neighbours. To this influence, indeed, the poverty of, Swe- 
den has at all times rendered her peculiarly liable:, The national 
wealth (in its whole result incousiderable) is more equally divided 
there than in the other continental kingdoms; there are no great 
capitalists, no lords of overwhelming ests tes ; and this yery,cir- 
cumstance, which contributes, m a material degree, to the in- 
ternal happiness of the country, yet, since the great Swedish, fa- 
milies have been taught to imitate the vices of France, or the 
enormous expenditure of the Russian grandees,, bas, from their 
want of adequate means, inevitably rendered them embarrassed 
and corrupt. ‘There have never been wanting in Sweden.a Rus- 
sian and a French party under the direction, and almost avowedly 
in the pay, of one or other of the rival cabinets; but.at.no period 
was this abuse more visible or more detested by the nation at 
the accession of Gustavus the’ Hid. The. revolution which  fol- 
lowed was called for by the general voice of, the people and sol- 
diery, and, but for two errors, it might have been as beneticial to 
Sweden as its accomplishment was easy and bloodless; The first 
and most striking of these was granting the ies for the life of 
the monarch instead of from year to year. second was not 
making ministers responsible for the actions of the sovereign. The 
consequences of the one are obvious; those of. the were, 
first, to produce an unfortunate and meddling activity in the 
monarch which deranged, by officious interference, every depart- 
ment in turn; and, secondly, to makes not the monarch judge of 
his minister's conduct, but the ministers critics on that of their 
master. It had been the fault of the former. constitution to de- 
prive the king of his tribunitian veto, and.of that controul over 
all public measures without which monarchy is but a name, and 
which, in all limited monarchies, is the best and most popular 
check to the aristocracy ; but/though the king had been nothing in 
the old constitution, it was not wise to make him every thing ia 
the new. Gustavus had heard how Louis the XIVth 
- Seu, sans ministres, 4 l’exemple des Dieux, 
Faisait tout par soi méme, voyait tout par ses yeux. 

He had heard the praises of Peter and of Frederic, in the one of 
whom such exertions had been necessary, and im the other had 
been so tempered with prudence as to be harmless, and, like “ 

ue well- 
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well-meaning projector, Joseph the Id, would be at once his own 
secretary, his own treasurer, his own chancellor, and his own su- 
i of the dock-yards. In consequence, he himself bore 
blame of whatever went amiss ; but, as he did not like this re- 
soon got rid, as far as lay in his power, of those 
to which he still was —— answerable. ‘These assem- 
y convened ; were called together under the influ- 
swords and lighted matches, and were exhorted to 
iberations to subjects proposed by the crown. 
saw that the King hed only broken the power of 
ize on it himself; they found, to their cost, that 
ivity of the new government required heavier taxes 
sacrifices than the old; and their affection for the + 
8 person died away as his person became identified with his 
administration. Nor did Gustavus, though passionately fond of 
popeisrity, proceed in a mamer which was likely long to maiitam 
in the hearts of his subjects. He was always acting some 
stage part’ or other, and aiming at the praise bestowed on different 
Hlustrious characters without considering the varieties of circum- 
situation. He would be a Charles the XIIth, without 
or rational objects of warfare ; a Louis the XEVth, 
, arid thoughtful people; a Peter the Ist, in a 
foreign refinements, but vational resources, were 
, and still maintain his kingdom. He ram- 
an ‘measure always in a sovereign, 
he fat hace infesting the Czar, brought home 
ied of France and Italy; Solomon’s apes and pea- 
i gold and silver zad ivory! He established an 
where blic care litth: for music, and which, far from 
intai itself, became a heavy burthen on the civil list. He 
had an institution for the arts, a gallery, a porcelain manufactory, 
praiseworthy in themselves, no doubt, -but for all of which fresh 
severities were necessary in the collection of taxes; and the galzs 
of » which vainly attempted to rival Versailles or 
» served only fe ee his debts and disgust his sub- 
engaged in a ess expédition agamst Russia, and 
a still more absurd one against =e mer fell; at last, a victim 
to that dark spirit which even then began to walk forth for the de- 
solation of Europe, regretted by few but the musicians and dancing 
girls, to whom he had, indeed, been a bountiful patron. 

The minority of his ‘son was, like most other minorities, a se- 
fies of temporizing policy, which was, however, of considerable 
fase in quieting the minds of men, and restoring, in part, the na- 
tional ces ; and though the regent Duke of Sudermania was 
accused by Russia and England. of eT ee 
~, " ‘ ‘ 18 
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his administration was well adapted to conciliate and repair, By 
a fate too common to royal children, where the understanding 
stimulated to a rapid precocity, which never receives the mellowi 
touches of experience, the young King Caplayer at an 
promise of talents which he. otes Oe et not realize ; 

ociations for a marriage wi ussian princess, 
aa bay to more cane than when manly feeli 
expected. ‘The firmness which he then di 
nately, too nearly akin to the obstinacy of his 
and, in the disputes which followed with his diet, 
visible of the spirit of which he has since had reason.to 

A fondness for show, a ridiculous attention to dress, and an 
tempt to revive, in the nineteenth century, the tournaments of 
middle ages, were the first foibles exhibited im his character. 
Gustavus piqued himself on being the restorer .of chivalry; the 
yacht which courted lg Peg ey a and Finland bore the 
name of the illustrious is; j at Drorainghele were 
observed with a solemnity which — Herbert of Cherbury 
would have perhaps admired; and when other follies had suc- 
ceeded to riding in the lists, that the memory of such exploits 
might not be lost, the lacquered hauberks silken 
of the knight of the amaranth were suspended in the public 
armoury opposite to the massy cuirasses buff coats of Gusa 
tavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus, the plain blue uniform of 
Charles the XIIth, bac hm Danish, i 
Austrian banners acqui 'y great 
tles from those of knight-errantry. . The 
which had occupied the last years of hi 
discontinued, but the same invasion 
of counteracting the diffusion of French 
can confusion of ranks, The soldiers’ 


always wear blue velvet , 
bey were, had a natural tendency to expose 
of iS. peogios, ver sit Langan Syd 4 
manner and insinuating address which preserved to 
pana so ping hinslf po te, okey of a 
ans i upon 
racter, he had taken, in many respects, Charles, i 
model; but it was in his failings only that he was able to resemble 
him. 
It has been the never-failing punishment of the allies of France 
to contract some leaven of her debasi 
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piety of the lower order of Swedes, is unfortunately to be reversed 
speaking of their nobility, their merchants, and their army. 
The outward neglect of religion, the notoriety of prostitution 
among the middling and higher classes, and those other features 
of depravity delineated, though too coarsely, by Acerbi, left the 
public feeling’ but ill prepared for the amendment which his suc- 
cessor endeavoured to effect, whose pious zeal was unfortunately 
too little modified by temper and knowledge of the world not to 
give, in some instances, cause of discontent, and in others of ri- 
dicule. The minds of men were, in truth, exacerbated ; every 
thing displeased them, and this feeling was so evident to the king 
himself, that we may, perhaps, attribute his long and ill advised 
ramble through Germany-in a great measure to the coldness with 
which he knew himself to be regarded at home. Certain it is, his 
letters to his ministry during that interval of absence, by no means 
breathe a parental or contented spirit, while the mmute accuracy 
with which he expected the journal of his travels to be inserted’ in 
the Gazette, re either a jealousy of disadvantageous reports 
or a very whimsical vanity. But there was. another circumstance 
which, more than all the rest, indisposed the Swedes to think fa- 
vourably of their sovereign ; nor must our readers be revolted if 
we attribute much real weight to the clandestine efforts of scan- 


dal, or descend to retail to them some portion of the gossip of so 
idle a town as Stockholm. ~ Whatever may be the oredit we at- 
tach to tales so improbable, the fact of their open circulation in 
good society was, in itself, a circumstance of dangerous moment. 
“Though some may make light of libels, (observes the Ss 


Selden,) ‘ they may serve to shew us how the wind sits. We learn 
how the wind sits by flinging a straw into the air, which we could 
‘pot by casting up a stone.’ But the importance of libels is not 
to be estimated only as a sign. of the times, me though at first 
aps rather symptoms than causes of unpopularity, do they fail 
aie: of dosnadtees: substantial and Viicient mischief. The 
tumours which are at first only believed because a sovereign is 
unpopular, have, nevertheless, a tendency to swell the general dis- 
content ; and if the effect of the opinion now alluded to did not 
materially contribute to produce the King of Sweden's fall, it was 
certainly one main cause why his unoffer son was irivolved init: 
’ Few men were more disposed to dissipation of all kinds than 
Gustavus the Third; but his constitution was naturally far from vi- 
gorous, and the indulgencies’ of a neglected youth had undermined 
im a great measure whatever share of force he originally possessed. 
An opinion prevailed very generally in Stockholm, that he was un- 
able to give_an heir to the crown of Sweden ; and the, ill-will which 
the people bore to his mother, the princess Ulrica of Prussia, gave 


rise 
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rise to some detestable and utterly improbable fancies, as to the 
means she had taken of procuring the kingdom to devolve to the 
House of Brandenburgh. Nor were these slanders silenced by the 
birth of a son, the present Count of Gottorp: a scene resembling 
the novel of Marivaux (Henri, roi d’Arragon) was generally assert- 
ed to have been arranged; and Monck, a colonel in the guards, 
and a great favourite, was pointed out as having, on a certain 
Occasion, supplied his master’s place with the young queen. 
A resemblance was found or fancied between Gustavus the 
Fourth and this officer; and so widely had the opinion spread, 
that we have heard from a. person of very high rank, and very near 
opportunities of judging, that had the Duke of Sudermania chosen 
on his brother’s death, to assume the crown, he might have done it 
with little opposition. Under more fortunate governments | 
stories soon die away, but in Sweden they were kept alive, first, by 
the disputes at the Het of Nordkioping ;_ next, by the king’s long 
absence from his ¢ountry ; and lastly, by those events which it is 
the object of the present work to set in the strongest light. What- 
ever were those intrigues which it is here hinted Gustavus carried 
on in Germany, and which afforded a plea to Buonaparte for the 
atrocious murder of the Duke of Enghien,—(‘ the lamentable death,” 
as the present writers coolly style it,) it is universally acknowledged 
that this event was, if not the original, yet the obvious cause of his 
hostility against Frapce; nor was there ever a more.generous mo- 
tive for hostility than those feelings of indignation at successful 
crimes, and pity for suffering royalty, which appear to have ac- 
tuated his conduct. But it was his great misfortune, that he was 
unable to communicate to his subjects any adequate portion of that 
sympathy, which the circumstances of friendship with the victim, 
and vicinity to the catastrophe, had naturally excited in a 

and virtuous mind. The situation of Sweden too was not consi- 
dered by those who knew her best, to be competent to any.exer- 
tions'as a principal in the struggle; and while as yet none of. the 
greater powers of Europe were disposed to awaken, it was earnestly 
recommended to the king to dissemble for some little time the de- 
monstrations of an anger which appeared so impotent, 

Gustavus was, however, by no means willing to suppose his power 
so inconsiderable, and was still less inclined to restrain an enmity, 
which, ‘from some interpretations of the Apert pse, he conceived 
to be enjoined by heaven. And such are effects of plain deal- 
ing, even in the intercourse of courts and cabinets,—that there is 
little room to doubt, his open denunciations against France, his 
sending back the order of the black to ja, as soon as 
it had been contaminated by bei to Buonaparte, and 
those other open professions of veslotasst ‘which his ~~ 

u4 ghly 
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highly. condemned, were the means of keeping alive the antigal- 
lican'spirit'in the uorth of Germany, and of roUng, (teo late, 
unbappily for Europe and themselves,) the courts of Petersburgh 
and Vienna from their uunatural apathy. At that period, indeed, 
whatever was his unpopularity at home, no individual stood so 
high in the general opinion of Europe, for honesty, independence, 
and determined cou as Gustavus Adolphus; and there were 
not wanting many in Germany, who predicted that he would imi- 
tate and excel the exploits of his namesake, in vindicating the liber- 
ties of the north against an enemy far more oppressive than the an- 
cient House of Austria. 

The Swedes, however, were too much aware of the poverty of 
their country, and the smallness of their disposable force to share 
in these lofty hopes; and it happened unfortunately that the two 
powers who alone were able and inclined to render them active as- 
sistance, were both of them suspected and unpopular. Russia, 
from nattiral situation, from notorious ambition, and from recent 
disputes, in which, however, Gustavus himself was the aggressor, 
was the object of jealousy to all parties; and so low had land. 
sunk in the opinion of the world, by the unfortunate peace of 
Amiens,—so: unluckily chosen was her pretext for resuming the 
war, and so ly were the des of her enemy ed 
as to the projected invasion of coast, that instead of holding 
her former eminence as the supporter of the rights of Europe, she 
was considered as a selfish contender for commerce, anxious to. 

‘ise coalitions on the continent, only to remove the danger from 

ports, and her own metropolis. ‘The iniquity of France, 
eas European suffering were hardly, at that period, 
le system of jon and yiolence,, 
ade Buona the enemy of industry over the 
yet manif 3 and instead of the upiven 
ankind looking up to the success of Great in 2 
the traders of Eu were disposed to regard her 
and her influence on. the sea with sentunents of envy and ill 
was hot in 1806 easy to find a cluster. of foreign mer- 
where some one or more in company had act complaints 
to make, or ill humour to vent against the su monopoly of 
be i And it might always be observed, that those nations who. 
had fewest manufactures of their own, were most indignant at hay- 
ing their wants supplied from. the warehouses of Manchester or. 
Birmingham: those with whom gold and silver were, from the ne- 
cessity of things, of least frequent occurrence, were most positive: 
that the treasuries of Fagiand were filled with specie, drawn from 
them by ship-loads. a commodity. was scarce, the English 
bought it up,—if cheap, and plentiful; their merchants were rune 
a 2 ty an 
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and their warehouses glutted, because the- English -undersold 
them. Did a lot of iron remain on hand, the Swedish proprietor 
cursed the machinery of Colebrook Dale and Carron, The politi- 
cian could not take his breakfast without sighing over the sums 
paid to England for coffee and sugar. ‘The citizen, who was called 
on to defray the extravagant expense of his wife’s muslins and cot- 
tons, consoled himself that the mercantile tyranny of London must 
shortly have an end. ‘The remedy to all these evils was indeed of 
a nature not to be contemplated with equanimity ; France and her 
successes were objects of hatred and alarm little inferior to a bale 
of cotton or a hogshead of sugar; nor was it altogether clear that 
her triumph would cure the evils complained of. Still, however, 
by France herself, the panacea was declared infallible; and so 
easily are positive assertions credited, that it was hoped that by 
some means or other, the ruin of England would enable the mer- 
chants of the world to grow rich by the sale of commodities which 
they had not the means of obtaining ; and without credit, experience, 
or capital, to step at once into those advantages which are the slow 
fruit of centuries of improvement. The avowed object of Buona- 
parte, the acquisition by France of ships and colonies, and com- 
merce, was regarded by the popular eye with satisfaction rather 
than with jealousy, and far from viewing the coalition which then, 
was ripening, as a means of preserving themselves from ruin, there 
was a general impressi the people of Austria, of Russia, 
and above all of Sweden, that they were about to contend for Eng-. 
land, and for English objects only. 

One region of Europe indeed there was, where the horrors of, 
French influence were felt im all their force, and where bitter 
cepsvence See, tnuah dhe, ped to turn to resistance as their 

ly hope, and to look with the eagerness of suffering, 
to any quarter whence might be obtained. The smaller 
states of Germany, Hell and a part of the Netherlands, were 
actuated 4s one nan. Fy hatred hy ey t ee and such . that. 
strange ersity which we o nd in public opinion, that in 
Sao eee court was then Np egew to be tamely subservient 
to Buonaparte’s views, the cry of people was almost unani-. 
mous for resistance. In every cellar, every coffee-house, every 
wine Gustavus oT and niet oon oF 

edes, Russians, a under his command, was expec 
daily to regenerate the north and the west. Such a plan was ac- 
tually in agitation, and if it had been carried into effect at the time 
Ry advanced against Vienna, it might have been Napoleon, 
and not Gustavus, who would now have wanted a throne. The 
Prussian cabinet itself had been secretly induced to join the coali- 
tion,—a part of the English contingent, and the whole of the Rus- 


sian 
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sian had already arrived on the Elbe,..when the scheme miscarried 


in consequence of the weakness of Sweden, whose army never mus- 
tered sufficiently strong to do any real good; the hesitation of 
Prussia, whose characteristic timidity and selfishness were doubt- 
less increased by want of confidence in her allies ; and above all, by 
the strange and culpable misconduct of Gustavus, who would yield 
nothing, listen to nobody, end without military experience, or po- 
litical skill, would manage every thing himself. 

The lamentable affairs of Ulm and Austerlitz, and (still more 
disastrous) the death of Mr. Pitt succeeded, and all idea of farther 
resistance seemed to have passed away from the world. Gus- 
tavus, however, yet persevered in maintaining his position in Lu- 
nenburgh, and preserved, in a great ‘measure, the good opinion 
of Germany. The failure of the coalition was imputed to other 
causes, the feebleness of England, and the bad faith of Prussia ;— 
while the sober and exemplary conduct of the Swedish troops, was 
the theme of merited eulogium, wherever they had appeared. An- 
other storm (it was soon perceived) was gathering, and so much 
had the eyes of mankind been now opened to Buonaparte’s charac- 
ter, that the cry of the populace was every where as loud for war, 
as on former occasions it had been for peace. Even in Austria, 
which had lately suffered so terribly, the lower ranks (generally more 
patriotic and higher minded than their superiors) were eager to 
- off the stam of Ulm; and in Denmark the peasantry and the 
soldiers were burning to share the renown of their Swedish neigh- 
bours. Here too was another opportunity, if Gustavus had united 
himself with Prussia, of making his enmity to France useful to 
the common cause. Instead of this, however, he was wrangling 
with those whom he ought to have conciliated; and when he did 
at length, for the second time, make his appearance in Pome-' 
rania, his efforts were too feeble to injure any but himself and 
his army. What they might have been, if ana and pro- 
perly directed, may be inferred from the pains whi 
took to secure, if not his alliance, at least his neutrality and for- 
bearance. No one, we believe, will assign any degree of credit to 
the despot’s assurances of esteem for Sweden, and of personal re- 
gard for a monarch who had always execrated his name ; and when 
we find, that not only the most tempting territorial offers were 
made to buy him off from Prussia, but that Napoleon hinted that 
in a treaty with Sweden he would wave his title of emperor, we 
can easily perceive of what dangerous importance he considered a 
diversion made in his rear, in the midst of a population thirsting after 
revenge and liberty. For the failure of Gustavus, however, and 
the subsequent loss of Stralsund, many excuses were found by his 
adherents. ‘The ruin of Prussiabad been more rapid and total than 

ony 
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any politician could foresee ; England had, from whatever cause, 
remained most strangely imactive in her co-operation, and the Swe- 
dish officers vheabeehven” sufficiently evinced, by their want of enter- 
prize and sre that their hearts were not in the struggle, and 
that they were ill inclined to second: by any extraordinary daring, an 
enthusiasm which they considered as frantic. The scenes, however, 
which took place in Pomerania were of very serious consequence 
to the future fortunes of the king. By his ignorance of the art of 
war, and by his njudicious pertinacity in points of mere etiquette, 
he exposed bimeath to the'ridicule of his army, and if we believe 
the present publication, by his backwardness in the hour of real 
service, proved that whatever share of political firmness he posses- 
sed, he was not a Charles the Twelfth in personal daring. The 
war in Germany was, however, at an end; and though an unsuc- 
cessful war but seldom increases a monarch's popularity, yet his 
expected return to Stockholm during Christmas 1807, was antici- 
by the inhabitants with a revival of loyalty and affection, so 
much of both, at least, as is generated by expected fétes and ‘lhe. 
minations, which Gustavus was so ill advised as to extinguish by 
hiding himself i in his castle of Gripswold, where he alike disregarded 
the increasing discontents of his people, and that storm which he 
had sufficient sagacity to. foresee was about to burst on Finland. 
The alliance with England had, down to this period, been produc- 
tive of little but disappointment. Even Zealand, which, once con- 
quered, ought by every rule of consistent policy, to have been kept 
in pledge for the integrity of our ally, and for the restoration of 
Pomerania as well as Hanover, aud which might, and would have 
been defended, had the English generals of that time possessed a 
proper confidence in themselves and their troops, was weakly 
abandoned; and the imterest which Gustavus had shown in the 
success of our arms, was remembered with much bitterness and 
resentinent by the restored court of Copenhagen. ~ 
How little soever England had hitherto done for her ally, she cer- 
tainly at this period began a course of exertions in her favour which 
must reflect the highest honour, not only on her good faith, but her 
disinterested liberality,—a liberality the more conspicuous, as her 
efforts were entirely directed to the preservation of a power which 
could be of little service to her, and whom, while she enabled her to 
resist aggression, she earnestly exhorted to lose no opportunity of 
obtaining a separate peace. Of the mismanagement and obstinacy 
which rendered all these efforts fruitless, of the king’s strange con- 
duct to Sir John Moore, and of those other instances of pertinacity 
and misconception which were generally, though, perhaps, mistakenly 
attributed to insanity, and which few allies but England would have 
borne so patiently, we have not now room to speak, nor is any thing 
very 
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very material communicated in the present. volume... It. quoush 
to observe, that the forges of Sweden in 1808, o> Bech 
assistance, have been competent to defend Fi a 
treacherous surrender of Sweaborg,) had ete 
Roe eecerte fe Sorat Ep Aeoraian op mead sear soe. 
“his continued vacillation did from imbecillity ; those 
who knew him best might bear wi to his penetration, his acute- 
ness, his industry, and his knowledge of business: but it was rather 
the fault of the temper than of the head-—it was a jealousy of all 
advice and remonstrance, an impatience to have his orders executed 
as soon as given, and a want of consideration for the necessities and 
feelings of those whom he employed, which made him issue com- 
mands, of which, if he had taken time for reflection, he had sufli- 
cient understanding to see the impossibility. Such a character, 
under a monarchy properly limited, and where the controul, and 
uot the origin of measures resides with the sovereign, might have 
been rendered eg, valuable ; but this was ptt mn ne = not 
the case in Sweden. year 1808 passed away in a series of 
misfortunes which exhausted the patience, and shook the confidence 
of all descriptions of people, in beheld Finland lost, and Stock- 
holm itself menaced at the same time from Norwa and from Rus- 
sia. The.troops of the latter power were y advancing to- 
wards Aland and Stockholm, and a partition of the whole Swe- 
dish monarchy, which should leave the river Motala a boundary 
between the sere, was now confidently spoken of as an event. 
t_ only. but almost. certain; while the measures which 
Gosenppunedt to his subjects for resistance, were of a 
kind which certainly an immediate tendency to extinguish all 
shioshquast tqhe jeowassmicie: noeiente tune antl 
Se preparing. Aeon 
scription on the French system was for the first time 
Sweden; a measure odjous in itself, and: contrary alike to ‘etter 
and spirit of the law, The ministers 
the sanction of the diet, such a 
tal clause, which had. been i 
raen and money i Yay agen | 
the king to proceed, not only in the levy of 30,000 men between 
19 and 25 yearsof age, (an enormous drain on a population of two. 
millions and a half,) but in a war tax amounting to twelve 
times the sum which bad been granted by the diet last assembled. 
Tigo shoes maneanen Sitges 0 memeiiing Hee Shem, See Rapin 
was so urgent, ne aN eto hg 9 ;, 
strated to be impracticable ; or "oe alg 
personal popularity, or an 
cam be-entertained but the Swedes would have 
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then. Unfortunately all these motives for cheerful obedience were 
wanting,—negotiation had been never tried, and peace therefore 
was generally supposed attainable, but “or.the obstinacy of the 
King: The system of defence was obviously bad, aud both soldiers 
an wee ged those efforts and suffernigs, which could 
hardly hope hire terminate m the pacman of ao aaae 
‘The train, however, of that explosion which hurled the king from 
his throne, was supplied by bis own conduct to his guards. One’ 
of their battalions had misbehaved in Finland, and Gustavus dis- 
graced the whole body, wherever stationed, to the bottom of the 
army list. A great number of officers, many of whom the king was 
at this very time decorating with different orders, as the acknow- 
ledgment of meritorious services, were by this step injured and af- 
fronted past forgiveness; apd the manner in which the western 
army and the new trained militia were allowed to remain without 
pay, without clothing, or what is of almost equal consequence to 
the soldier’s allegiance, without employment, united the whole 
body in an uniform feeling of disaffection. 

The good genius of Gustavus still made an effort for his safety, 
in suggestmg a plan to his ministers which, though the present 
writer taxes it with evident impolicy, if not treachery, appears to 
have been at least the most honest method of compelling the king 
to a change of system. It was proposed that all the officers of state 
should at once throw up their situations, that they should protest in 
form against the measures of the government, and call on the king’ 
to assemble a diet without loss of time. Had this step been taken’ 
sooner, and immediately after his return from Germany, it would 
probably have produced the desired effect, even with his impracti- 
cable temper, or it would at last have amply justified any subse- 
quent measures of resistance, which his obstinacy should have ren- 
dered necessary. But the moment for such a step was now no 
more, the frontiers were actually in possession of hostile armies, 
and the civil war, which would probably have followed, must liave 
ended in the object of their common alarm, the conquest and: 
partition of . About the beginning of the year 1809, many’ 
conferences had been held among the leading nobility, and some of 
the richer merchants of Stockholm, as to the best method of effect-. 
ing a revolution; bat amid the variety of plans which were sug-' 
gested, thefe was nowe which did not at first appear too violent ; 
and it was from the slowness and irresolution of their 

t they were in truth unwilling conspirators. Jus-' 
tice demands this avowal at our hands; and it is also barely domg 
them justice to recollect that every meats of conciliation, and of 

eaty to have been first attempted, before 
Was etitertained, that whatever were the 


rectitude 
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rectitude of the ‘king’s principles, his measures were such-as left 
the country no chance for ing the chains of Russia, and that 

- the invaders were at that period so confident of success, that Alo- 
peus, the Russian minister, was already appointed governor of 
Stockholm. The different plans meantime of revolution were a 
matter, of open and fearless conversation in the city, and various 
parties formed, who suggested the contiding of the regency to the 
— during the minority of her son, or the election of Prince 
harles as protector. ‘The first was known to be approved by 
Russia, but it involved the necessity of a mimor sovereign in times 
which required no common talents and experience ; and what made 
still more impression on the minds of men, the perpetuation of a. 
royal branch which they considered as spurious. ‘The second had 
not the same objections, and was therefore adopted, but while 
these coffee-house discussions were proceeding, the time for action 
slipt away; and after various disputes, and fears and difficulties, a 
letter was dispatched to the confederates in the western army, that 
all plans of a conspiracy were abandoned. ‘The officers, however, 
on the staff of that army were most of them of the number of those 
guards who had been lately offended, and the soldiers themselves 
had suffered so greatly from want of clothing and pay, that they 
were in a state completely ripe for mutiny. Under the command 
of a popular lieutenaut-colonel, they immediately began their march 
for Stockholm, at which place, when the first tidings of their rising 


were brought, the en appear to have abandoned all inten- 


tion of persevering. conduct of Gustavus on receiving the 
news was, though violent, apparently the best he could pursue; he 
sent to seize the silver in the bank, pleading that he might as well 
take it as leave it for the rebels, and prepared to set out the follow- 
ing morning to join the army of Scania, where, as no pains had 
been taken to prepare it for revolt, there is little doubt his autho- 
rity. would have been acknowledged. His ministers, however, for 
were his own ministers, who were, as we have already observ- 

ed, the foremost in the plot, were awakened to the necessity of im- 
any barre very measure about which they had so 
itated as dangerous or impracticable, was now begun and 
finished in the course of half au hour, without a drop of blood*being 
spilt, or any person but the king and a very few military officers 
being subjected to even a tem continement. Nor when we 
compare the simple ition of Gustavus the Third, the arrange- 
ments which were for bis maintenance, and the permission 
-sought and obtained for his unmolested residence in a foreign coun- 
try, with the far different measure which had been dealt to the Em- 
peror Paul, and the unhappy and virtuous Louis. the Sixteenth, 
can we fail to draw conclusions highly favourable, if not to the con- 


spirators 
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spirators themselves, at least to the people of which they were a 
part, and to that national spirit aud feeli » with which they were 
forced to comply. 

In the upri of bis private character, and the obstinate 
errors of his public policy, Gustavus indeed nearly resembled our 
own James the Second; and those who may not perhaps allow 
that an equal necessity existed for altering the dynasty of Sweden, 
to that which was felt and acknowledged by England in 1688, 
must yet acknowledge, that in the moderation, the wisdom, the po- 
sitive mercy with which the measure was carried into effect; a strong 
family resemblance may be traced tothe conduct of that nation, 
whom the Swedes most resemble in language and in personal ap- 

e. mad 

One very remarkable feature in this and the other appeals 
to the public, drawn up by the Swedish revolutionary government, 
is thew perfect silence respecting that which has been by the 
rest of Europe assigned as the ostensible reason of their conduct, 
and which had it been true, would have most completely justified 
the appointment of a regent ;—we mean the insanity of Gustavus, 
Was this in delicacy to his supposed uncle the present king, the par- 
taker in the same blood and the same infirmities‘ Was it because, 
however it might justify a regency, it could not vindicate an alte- 
ration of dynasty? Or is it not rather a mark that no certain or sa- 
tisfactory evidence could be given to prove an alienation of mind ; 
that in fact those who associated with the king were most convin- 
ced of his talents—talents, not competent perhaps for times like 
those in which his lot had fallen; but sufficient, had they been ac- 
companied with a milder temper, and a jealousy of advice less per- 
tinacious, to have made him as popular and as happy as he was 
undoubtedly well disposed and honourable, As it is, Gustavus has 
carried with him into his exile, a comforter, and a support which 
few unfortunate monarchs have possessed in an equal degree, the 
recollection of a reign past, in mistaken, indeed, but sincere, endea- 
vours to fulfil the duties of his office, and a strong and deeply 
planted spirit of religion, which, tinctured as it may have been by 
absurdity or fanaticism, is not the less powerful or praise-worthy ; 
a piety of that ardent and genuine tone, which supported of old the 
martyr at the stake, and the soldier in the battle, and which, how- 
ever obloquy or misfortune on earth pursue the steps of its posses- 
sor, must still support him with a courage superior to that of 
earthly growth, inasmuch as its hopes are always near, and its re- 
ward perpetually t. 

But with all our respect for Gustavus, (a respect not to be dimi- 
nished by the uncertainty of his birth, and greatly increased by his 
firmness under misfortune,) we prefer assuredly the happiness of a 

:, brave 
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brave nation, to the interests of any individual, however meritorious ; 
we are far from denying that the circumstances here shortly men- 
tioned were_a sufficient justification to those whe are now at the 
head of Sweden, for the manner in which their power was obtain- 
= wotemagens Aen A wish ghee the eine boat 
himself d perhaps si ly jom, ipublice ice bene 
vortat! That mi revolution ‘aay al wall Grewrer, much yet re- 
mains to be done ; many abuses to be remedied, and some, which 
from the rank of those who carried it into effect, are perhaps least 
likely to be trenched upon. If the nobles, whose plan the present 
structure may be considered, are really actuated by sufficient pa- 
triotism to abolish their own oppressive rights, and submit to bear 
an equal portion of the burthens of their country; if the new dy- 
nasty be able, as is its obvious interest, to support itself against the 
—— by a close alliance with the three other ry *. and if, 
now that diets are n and frequent, the deputies o pea- 
sants rise mto prnderaenre hei y are selected from a higher 
rank of individuals than those who at present fill the office ;—free- 
dom, atd its consequent prosperity may again set Sweden at the 
head ofthe north. But ifthe people find that the fair words of their 
stiperiors have only ended in a return to the old hateful oligarchy ; 
that the new monarchs are to be but as tools in the hands of the 
senate; aud that the promised reformation has never ded 
beyond its preparatory revolution ; the evil days of the North are 
even now hardly begun; a disputed succession and a civil war, or 
the far worse evils of a revolution after the jacobin school, may 
find a soil ready prepared for their reception, till barbarism and 
tyranny again return to the seats whence the just Gustavus expel- 
led them ; and that subjection to Russia, which is the great object 
of their present alarm, is sought for by their posterity, as 4 more 
tolerable misery than’ the chains which their own hands have forged, 

Of the book itself which has suggested these reflections, we have 
already expressed our opinion :—the translation is niodest, unaffec- 
ted, and apparently faithful; but there are a good many errors of 
the press, and the names of placesand persons ate often lamenta- 
bly mispelt ; the province of Upland is called Apland; Major 
Afvedson, Arvadson, and several other Swedish officers are intro- 
duced under aliases, which their friends in England can hardly re- 
cognize: these are of no great consequence, but might be easily 
avoided, “ A portrait of Gustavus is given, taken during his rési- 
dence at Gripsholm, and the Aibpeis gives, more fulhy than we 
have yet seen elsewhere, his conversation with Marshal Prune aud 
Sir John Moore, 
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Arr. IV. Propositions for ameliorating the Condition of the 
Poor, and for improving the moral Habits, and reas the 
Comforts of the labouring People, by Regulations calculated 
to reduce the parochial Rates v the Kingdom, and generally 
to promote the Happiness «nd Security of the Community at 
large, by the Diminution of immoral and penal Offences, and 
the future Prevention of Crimes, Sc. &c. By P. Colquhoun, 
LL. D. 8vo. Hatchard. 


"THE commencement of the present century was distinguished im 

this country by two measures of prime importance ; the popu- 
lation of Great Britain was then for the first time ascertained, and 
this was followed by an official inquiry into the state of the poor. 
The population was found to be 10,942,646. The number of 
persons receiving parish relief, amounted to 754,817 ;, those who 
received occasional relief from the poor rates, were 305,899; 
and the vagrants who obtained assistance, appeared to be 194,052 :* 
a frightful proportion of paupers. The first result taught us our 
strength, the second discovered our weakness. When we knew that 
there were in Great Britain alone, more than 2,700,000 men capa- 
ble of defending their country, it became apparent that we might 
defy the world im arms ; but the fact, that nearly one person in nine 
of the whole population was dependant upon parochial aid, made 
it a too evidost, that there was something rotten in our internal 

icy. 

Formidable, however, as this official and authentic statement 
must necessarily appear to every reflecting mind, it by no means 
represents the whole evil. ‘The proportion of persons who are 
unable to maintain themselves, and therefore rely upon the con- 
tributions of the community for support, may, perhaps, be as great 
in some other countries, and yet in those countries there would not 
be the same degree of danger to the state. For in England, the 
great mass of the manufacturing populace, whatever be their wages, 
live, as the phrase is, from hand to mouth, and make no provision for 
the morrow,—being utterly improvident, because their moral and re- 
ligious education has been utterly neglected. The number of pau- 
pers, therefore, which elsewhere is stationary, or increases aa in 
proportion to the increase of the other classes of society, is here at 
all times liable to a sudden and perilous augmentation, from the 
effects of an unfavourable season, in a climate where the seasons 
are peculiarly precarious; from the fluctuations of politics affect- 
ing a people, to whom foreign commerce has become of toe 
much importance ; and even from the caprice of fashion, in a 





_ * Here is an unavoidable ambiguity in the statement, which may best be explained 
in anote. Relief had thus often been given, but it by no means follows that it had been 
given to so many different persons. If one of these vagabonds cheats 19 parishes per 
annum, 10,000 of them would appear 190,000 in the enumeration. 
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country where thousands of families are dependent. for daily 
bread upon the taste for silks or stuffs, ribbands and buttons, and 
buckles. Formerly, indeed, these things seldom produced any far- 
ther evil than that of a few riots upon market days in times of 
scarcity. But the same accident, which to a healthy subject would 
occasion only a slight and temporary inconvenience, scarcely felt 
at the moment, and drawing no ill consequences after it, will pro- 
duce gangrene or cancer in a system that is morbidly predisposed ; 
and certain it is, that in these our days, a morbid change has been 
‘wrought in the great body of the populace. 

How this state of things has been produced; what is the real 
condition of the poor, what means have been taken for ameliorating 
it, and what remains to be done, to counteract the danger with 
which social order otherwise is threatened, are the topics suggested 
to our most serious consideration by the publications which form 
the subject of this article. 

‘ Every one has his reason ready for the increase of the poor, 
from the youngest tyro in the art of talking, to the most cele- 
brated proficients in political quackery. Mr. Whitbread, and the 

amphleteers and essayists of Mr. Roscoe’s shallow school, ascribe 
it to the war. Mr. Brougham imputes it more specifically to the 
Orders in Council, but joins in the sweeping cause, and agrees in 
prescribmg peace. Sir Francis Burdett charges it upon the bo- 
rough-mongers, and would purify the constitution from its corrup- 
tions, with his pilu/a salutaria of reform. Some of his partizans 
believe it a desperate case of king’s evil, and long to have the knife 
and the actual cautery called in. But all those politicians who 
make any pretensions to philosophy, however they may insist upon 
these alleged causes for party or electioneering purposes, agree in 
their admiration of, what they are pleased to call, a discovery in 
political science; Mr. Malthus having made it appear to their 
satisfaction, that the primary source of the evil, the causa causans, 
lies in the system of nature, and that a great error has been com- 
mitted in the physical constitution of the universe, inasmuch as 
men multiply too fast, and therefore the land is overstocked. 

‘The cause of the increase of the poor, which this ‘ eminent phi- 
losopher,’ as Mr. Whitbread denomiuates him, has assigned, and 
the remedy by which he proposes to counteract it, are both sum- 
mary enough in themselves, though in their details they have been 
expanded into what, to borrow a trans-atlantic term, may truly 
be called a lengthy work. Mediocrity in literature has a better 
thance in later times, than it seems to have had in the age of 
Horace ; whatever the gods may think of it, gentlemen and ladies 
ow give it a willing welcome, and it meets with due encourage- 
ment from booksellers. ‘There is even a sort of imsipidity. which 
seems suited to a weuk intellect, But Mr. Malthus had other 

recom- 
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recommendations ; his philosophy was upon a level with the feel- 
ings and morality of his admirers, as well as with their understand- 
ings; and by a happy combination of qualities, it equally suited the 
timid, who dreaded the effects of speculative reform ; the bold spi- 
rits, who fancied that the world might have been much better con- 
stituted if their opinions had been asked concerning it; and the 
lady metaphysicians, who discuss the fitness of things at their con- 
versazion; the shallow, the.selfish, and the sensual. 

Worthless as Mr. Malthus’s system is, it stands in the way of an 
inquiry into the state of the poor, and must be removed. The 
complaint that the land is overstocked, is indeed as old in this 
country as theRefor mation. ‘ Some,’ says Harrison, ‘do grudge at 
the great increase of people in these days, thinking a necessary 
brood of cattle, far better than a superfluous augmentation of man- 
kind. But I can liken such men best of ali unto the Pope and the 
devil, who practise the hindrance of the furniture of the number of 
the elect to their uttermost. But if it should come to pass, that 
any foreign invasion should be made, which the Lord God forbid 
for his mercies sake! then should these men find, that a wall of 
men is far better than stacks of corn and bags of money, and com- 
plain of the want when it is too late to seek remedy.’ An opinion 
of this kind is too foolish, as well as too wicked, ever to become 
permanently prevalent ; the temporary reputation which Mr. Mal- 
thus obtained by renewing:it is disgraceful to the age, and cannot 
be excused, though it may be accounted for by the circumstances 
of the times, and the occasion upon which his system was brought 
forward. 

It has been the hepe and consolation of good men, when they 
contemplated the miseries which man brings upon man, to ‘think, 
that many of the evils, moral as well as physical, which afflict 
society, are remediable, and will gradually disappear as the human 
race advances in improvement. But the French revolution, acting 
upon political enthusiasm, produced a set of speculators as wild 
as the old fifth-monarchy-men. They aunqunced the advent of 
a political millennium,—which was to be not the kingdom of the 
saints,—saints and kingdoms being with them alike out of fashion, 
—but the commonwealth of philosophers. Ploughs were to work 
of themselves, butter to grow upon trees, and man to live for 
ever in this world,—a very necessary improvement this upon the 
former state of things; for according to their belief, if he were un- 
philosophical enough to die, he could not expect to live in any 
other. ‘These notions were connected with the deplorable doc- 
trines of brute materialism, blind necessity and blank atheism, and 
with a system of ethics, which, attempting an impossible union 
between stoicism and. sensuality, succeeded just so far, as to de- 
prave the morals and harden the heart. 

x 2 Against 
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Against the Goliath of these philosophists Mr. Malthus stept_ 
forth, at a time, when the mirage in which the champion had 
made his appearance was pretty well dis , and had left 
him in his uatural dimensions, an crane ilistine of about five 
feet six. Mr.-Malthus attacked him with an argument which had 
been long before clearly and distinctly stated by Wallace and 
‘Townshend, and which in fact no person who ever speculated 
upon an improved state of society, could by possibility have over- 
looked. The sum of this argument is, that, supposing a country to 
be fully peopled, men must multiply faster than food can be multj- 

lied for them. Mr. Malthus puts this proposition in a technical 
orm, showing that population increases in a geometrical series, 
but food only in an arithmetical one ; this is held up asa discovery 
in political economy, and this is in reality the first of his fallacies, 
the fundamental sophism of his book. at which would be true 
if the whole earth were fully peopled and fully cultivated, he 
assumes to be universally true at the present time. Admitting 
then the possibility of Mr. Godwin’s scheme, he supposes a pure 
state of philosophical equality to be established, all causes of vice 
and misery having been removed ;—but in ove generation, he con- 
tends, the prineiple of population would disturb this state of hap- 
piness, and in a second, destroy it. The absurdity of sup 
sing that a community, which, aceording to the hypothesis, had 
attained the highest state of attainable perfection, should yet be 
without the virtue of continence, is ah a by Mr. Malthus ; 
he reasons as if lust and hunger were alike passions of physical 
necessity, and the one equally with the other, independent of the 
reason and the will: and this is the pervading principle of a book 
written in the vulgar tongue, and sent into the world for the edifica- 
tion of all dabblers in metaphysics, male and female! Upon this 
his whole argument against Mr. Gaqdwin. rests! And, as if to show 
how happily these rival writers are matched against each other, the 
latter admitted it in reply, and proposed abortion and exposure as 
the remedies which, in his Utopia, must be adopted to counteract 
the power of population! —~ 
e direct object of Mr. Malthus’s essay im its original form, 
was to confute the opinions of Mr. Godwin im particular, and of 
all those persons in general, who believed that any material improve- 
ment in human society might be effected; and this object was thus 
accomplished by means of a technical sophism, and a physical as- 
sumption, as false in philosophy as pernicious in morals. The essay, 
however, in this state, was consistent with itself. But the author, 
being a man of decorous life and habits, began to suspect that, 
to deny the existence of such a virtue as chastity, was neither 
compatible with the well-being of the community in which he 
lived, nor'with public decency,—nor, setting these considerations 
' : aside, 
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aside, with facts which necessarily fall within the sphere of every 
man’s knowledge. In his second edition, therefore, he recognizes 
the existence of this virtue, admitting, iv express terms, that ‘ moral 
restraint,’ or in other words, sexual continence, is ‘ a virtue clearly 
dictated by the light of nature, and expressly enjoined by revealed 
religion :’ and, with an inconsistency which it would be difficult to 
parallel, retaining all his arguments against Mr. Godwin in the be- 
ginning of the book, he proposes a scheme at the end for abolishing 
the poor rates by means of this very virtue, upon the denial of 
which, the whole of his preceding argument is founded ! 

It is this scheme, with its accompanying doctrine, which rendered 
it necessary to recur to Mr. Malthus on this occasion; for if the 
doctrines were true, it would be hopeless to seek for any alleviation 
of existing misery :—the certain and speedy consequence of his 
remedy will soon be pointed out. We are overstocked with peo- 
ple, he says, and not only are so at present, but always have been, 
and always must be so. ‘ In every age, and in every state in 
which man has existed, or does now exist, the increase of population 
is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence.’ ‘ The power 
of population is so superior to the power in the earth to produce 
subsistence for man, that unless arrested by preventive checks, 
et death must in some shape or other visit the human race. 

e vices of mankind are active and able ministers of depopu- 
lation. They are the precursors in the great army of destruc- 
tion, and often finish the dreadful work themselves. But should 
they fail in their war of extermination, sickly seasons, epide- 
mics, pestilence and plagues, advance in terrific array, and sweep 
off their thousands and ten thousands. Should success be still in- 
complete, gigantic inevitable famine stalks in the rear, and with 
one mighty blow levels the population with the food of the world.’ 
The checks which keep the population down to the level of the 
means of subsistence are moral restraint, vice and misery, and 
‘the truth is, that though human institutions appear to be the 
obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief to mankind, they 
are, in reality, light and superficial in comparison with those 
deeper-rooted causes of evil which result from the laws of nature.’ 
According, therefore, to Mr. Whitbread’s ‘ eminent philosopher,’ all 
the existing plagues of theworld, war, pestilence, misery, and vice, 
in all its forms, are necessary, as preventive checks to counteract the’ 
principle of population! A new mode of proving the necessity and 
utility of-evil, with the comfortable corollary that it is in its nature 
irremediable, 

There are, indeed, some persons who may be disposed to demur 
at Mr. Malthus’s theory, remembering that it is written in the 
Book of Genesis, ‘ So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of ‘God created he him; male and female created he = 
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And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.’ Such persons 
might be inclined to believe, that till the earth shall have been, in 
obedience. to this command, replenished and subdued, if in any 
part of it production is not made to keep pace with population, the 
cause is to be ascribed to the errors or defects of human policy, 
and not to any inherent evil in the laws of nature. But the Mal- 
thusians observe, in reply to such objections, that the new discovery 
is matter of science, and that the Mosaic account cannot be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of a demonstration. We ourselves re 

member to have heard one of these reasoners affirm, in answer to 
an assertion that this theory was inconsistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of Divine Providence,—that if the two things were incom- 
patible the consequence could not he avoided; the argument of 
the geometrical and arithmetical series was a demonstration, and 
Divine Providence must go to the wall. But there is a moral re- 
dictio ad absurdum which the man of enlightened piety feels to 
be demonstrative wherever it applies: he knows in his heart that 
whatever opinion is wholly and flagrantly consistent with the 
goodness of creating and preserving wisdom, must necessarily be 
false; and in this knowledge he cannot be deceived, for it is the 
voice of God which tells bim so. 

In reality, what is true in Mr. Malthus’s book is not applicable, 
and what is applicable is not true. It is true that the whole earth 
may be fully peopled to its utmost power of production, so as to 
admit of no farther increase ; but this truth is as worthless as a jus 
merum in law, andadmits of no possible application. The argu- 
ment that if the world were thus peopled, it could not continue 
so, because mankind, though in the highest conceivable state of 
perfection, would be incapable of restraining the sexual passion,’ 
an appetite of irresistible physical necessity, might be applicable 
a few millenniums hence, if it were true; but the position upon 
which it rests is false. 

‘So much for the great discovery in political science! But these 
absurdities are far exceeded by the application which Mr, Malthus — 
makes of moral restraint, after he has luckily recollected that such 
a virtue is in-existence. He proposes, by means of this virtue, to 
put a salutary stop to the increase of the poor, and abolish the 
poor rates. The plan, to which he says he can see no material ob- 
jection, is thus stated in his own words. 


* I should propose a regulation to be made, declaring that no child 
born from any marriage, taking place after the expiration of a year 
from the date of the law, and no illegitimate child born two years from 
the same date, should ever be entitled to parish assistance. And to 
give a more general knowledge of the law, and to enforce it more 
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strongly on the minds of the lower classes of people, the clergyman of 
each parish should, previously to the solemnization of a marriage; read 
a short address to the parties, stating the strong obligation on every man 
to support his own children; the impropriety and even immorality of 
marrying without a fair prospect of being able to do this; the evils 
which had resulted to the poor thespsdioas taps the attempt which had 
been made to assist, by public institutions, in a duty which ought to be 
exclusively appropriated to parents; and the aheolute necessity which 
had at length appeared of abandoning all such institutions on account 
of their producing effects opposite to those which were intended. 
After the public notice which I have proposed had been given, and the 
system of poor laws had ceased with regard to the rising generation, 
if any man chose to marry without a prospect of being able to support 
a family, he should have the most perfect liberty so to do. Though to 
marry in this case is, in my opinion, clearly an immoral act, yet it is not 
one which society can justly take upon itself to prevent or punish ; be- 
cause the punishment provided for it by the laws of nature falls directly 
and most severely upon the individual who commits the act, and, 
through him, only more remotely and feebly on the society. When na- 
ture will govern and punish for us, it is a very miserable ambition to 
wish to snatch the rod from her hands, and draw upon ourselves the 
odium of executioners. To the punishment of nature, therefore, he 
should be left—the punishment of severe want. He has erred in the 
face of a most clear and precise warning, and can have no just reason 
to complain of any person but himself, when he feels the consequence 
of hiserror. All parish assistance should be most rigidly denied him ; 
and if the hand of private charity be stretched forth in his relief, the 
interests of humanity imperiously require that it should be adminis- 
tered very sparingly. He should be taught to know that the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, had doomed him and his family to 
starve for disobeying their repeated admonitions; that he had no wT 
of right on society for the smallest portion of food beyond that which 
his labour would fairly purchase. With regard to illegitimate children, 
after the proper notice had been given, they should on no account 
whatever be allowed to have any claim to parish assistance. If the 
parents desert their child they ought to be made answerable for the 
crime. The infant is, comparatively speaking, of no value to the so- 
ciety, as others will immediately supply its place. Its principal value 
is on account of its being the object of one of the most delightful pas- 
sions in human nature—parental affection. But if this value be disre- 
garded by those who are alone in a capacity to feel it, the society can- 
not be called upon to put itself in their place, and has no farther busi- 
ness in its protection, than in the case of its murder, or intentional ill- 
treatment, to follow the general rules in punishing such crimes ; which 
rules, for the interests of morality, it is bound to pursue, whether the 
object, in this particular instance, be of value to the state or not.’ 
Thus, then, this eminent philosopher, who, at the beginning of 
his book, argues that it is in vain to hope for an improved state of 
society, because men, in the highest imaginable state of — 
x4 an 
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and virtue, would continue to breed, regardless of all consequences, 
tells us, at the end of this very book, that the way to reduce our 
poor rates is to persuade the lower orders to contmence while they 
are in their present state of deplorable ignorance; to discourage 
them, as much as possible, from marrying; to preach wedding 
sermons to them, if they will marry, mn the immorality of 
breeding, that being a luxury reserved only for those who can af- 
ford it; and if they will persist in so improper and immoral a prac- 
tice, after so solemn and well-timed a warning, to leave them to the 
unishment of severe want, and rigidly deny all parish assistance. 
No public relief is to be given to the starving infant; it is worth 
nothing to society, for its > a0 will be presently supplied, and so- 
ciety, therefore, has no farther business than to hang the mother if 
she should shorten the sufferings of her babe rather than see it die 
of want. A plan for the abolition of the poor-rates as practica- 
ble as it ishumane! The rich are to be called upon for no sacri- 
fices ; nothing more is required of them than that they should har- 
den their hearts. ‘They have founda place at the table of nature, 
and why should they be disturbed at their feast? It is Mr. Mal- 
thus’s own metaphor ; and that we may not be suspected of exag- 
gerating the detestable hard-heartedness with which his system is 
recommended, the illustration shall be presented in his own lan- 
guage. 

* Aman,’ he says, ‘ who is born into a world already possessed, if he 
cannot get subsistence from his parents, on whom he has a just demand, 
and if the society does.not want his labour, has no claim of right to 
the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business to be where 
he is. At nature’s mighty feast there is no cover for him. She tells 
him to be gone, and will quickly execute her own orders, if he do not 
work upon the compassion of some of her guests. If. these guests get 
up and make room for him, other intruders immediately appear.de- 
manding the same favour. The report of a provision for all that come 
fills the hall with numerous claimants. The order and harmony of the 
feast is disturbed ; the plenty that before reigned is changed into scar- 
city; and the happiness of the guests is destroyed by the spectacle of 
misery and dependence in every part of the hall, and by the clamour- 
ous importunity of those who are justly enraged at not finding the pro- 
vision which they had been taught to expect. The guests learn too 
late their error, in counteracting those strict orders to all intruders is- 
sued by the great mistress of the feast, who, wishing that all her guests 
should have plenty, and knowing that she could not provide for unli- 


mited numbers, humanely refused to admit fresh comers when her table 
was already full.’ 


A writer ought to possess a more logical mind than Mr. Mal- 
thus has been gifted with, before he ventures to reason in metaphors 
and similitudes. But it were idle to dwell upon flaws of reasoning 
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in a passage where, at the first perusal, every reader, whose heart 
and ing are in their natural state, will see nothing but 
naked deformity. There is, however, no accounting for tastes 
physical or metaphysical, and there are certain intellects which 
seem to have an appetite, like the Hottentots, for garbage. ‘The 
late Sir William Pulteney is said to have been so smitten with Mr. 
Malthus’s theory, that he intended to bring a bill into parliament 
for abolishing the poor-rates pon the plan thus recommended and 
thus illustrated. While such a plan remains upon paper it is as 
harmless in the written letter as the receipt for Sir Humphry: 
’s new fulminating powder ; but if either the one or the other 
be made the subject of experiment, woe be to all within reach 
of the explosion! The numerous claimants at Mr. Malthus’s 
feast of nature, who, as he tells us, have ‘ no right to the smallest 
portion of food, and, in fact, no business to be there,’ would very 
soon begin to ask the luckier guests what better title they them- 
selves could produce, and resort to the right of the strongest. 
‘ You have had your turn at the table long enough, gentlemen,’ 
they would say, ‘ and if those who have no places are to starve, we 
will have a scramble for it at least.’ Let any man, im his senses, 
ask himself whether this would not be the natural and inevitable 
consequence ; whether, in the present state of society in this coun 
try, such a plan as that of Mr, Malthus could, by any possibility, 
be carried into effect without producing all the horrors of a bellum 
servile ; whether the legislators who should pass such an act would 
not be pulled in pieces by an infuriated and desperate } 
and whether such legislators would not deserve their fate! Here 
then we dismiss Mr. Malthus—to enjoy the applause of those 
(if such there be) who feel no contempt for his theory, and no ab- 
horrence of its proposed practical application. 

When Berkeley, in the Querist, asked ‘ Whether the number 
and welfare of the subjects be not the true strength of the crown? 
Whether a country inhabited by people well fed, clothed, and 
lodged, would not become every day more populous ; and whether 
a numerous stock of people, in such circumstances, would not 
constitute a flourishing nation ?—And ‘ whether to provide plen- 
tifully for the poor be not feeding the root, the substance whereof 
will shoot upwards into the branches, and cause the top to flourish ?” 
he did not propose these questions as points which he conceived 
would ever be disputed. ‘That wise and excellent man believed, 
as all wise men had done before him, that the strength of kingdoms 
consisted mainly in the number of their inhabitants, and that the 
true policy of governments is not to prevent their subjects from 
multiplying, but to provide uses and employment for them as fast 
as they multiply. If in any country they increase faster than means, 
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not merely for their existence but for their well-being, are provi- 
ded, it is rational to infer that in that country there is a defect of 
policy ; it is pious to infer that the error is in human institutions, 
not in the unerring laws of nature ;—in man, not in his Maker. 

That this is the case in England is manifest in the number of 
the poor and the amount of the poor-rates.* Certain it is that 
the poor have rapidly increased, and are increasing ; and the chief 
causes of this increase render their physical and moral condition 
worse at present than it has been at any former time since the 
shock of the Reformation subsided. 

In the political, as in the natural body, it seems as if those im- 
portant transitions in the system, which are necessary to its deve- 
lopement, could not be performed without some degree of suffer- 
ing or of danger. Mendicity followed the abolition of vassalage 

in Europe. Feudal times afford tempting themes for the romancer 
and the poet. The high-minded and generous lord; the high- 
born and gentle lady ; the servants who were, as in some countries 
is still expressed in their name long after the reality has ceased, 
children of the house; the vassals seeming to be humble members 
of the same family rather than dependents ; the baronial Walk; the 
seasons of festival, and the every-day hospitality; these.are mate- 
rials from which imagination may build up an ideal state of happi- 
ness not less delightful than fabled Arcadia, and of aoftier cha- 
racter. From a state of perfect vassalage, whether feudal or com- 
mercial, mendicity and want are of course excluded; hence the 
advocates of the slave trade drew one of their favourite arguments ; 
and thus it is to be explained how good men, like Mr. Tobin and 
Bryan Edwards, should have written in defence of that abominable 
traffic, feeling as much indignation against the abolitionists as the 
abolitionists against all who protracted the consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished for, to which they were pressing on. ‘These 
writers knew that, in their hands, power over their slaves was but 
the means of beneficence. But Hodge and Huggins, and the 
black code of our own, as well as of the French islands, furnish 
the same proof against their opinions as the feudal laws of every 
country afford of the cruelty and oppression of the feudal system. 

By abolishing that system in the countries which he has sub- 
jected, and by necessitating its abolishment in others, Buonaparte, 
incarnate fiend as he is, insatiable of blood, and delighting in the 
infliction of misery, is made to produce good amid the evil which 





* The parish rates of 1803 were 5,318,0001. of which 4,267,0001. were expended 
on the poor. The rack-rental of England in that year was about forty millions; it is 
now nearly fifty-five, and the poor-rates will probably be found to have at least kept 
pace with this increase when the returns shal! be made next year pursuant to ap act 
passed in the last session, 
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will consign him to execration in this world, and perdition in the 
next. ‘This country would not now have been great and happy if 
the yoke of bondage had not long ago been broken here : but, in 
the transition which the lower classes made from the state of vil- 
leins to that of free labourers, a mass of immediate evil was pro- 
duced of which the unexaggerated* report might almost startle 
our belief. The Reformation aggravated the evil, not only by de- 
priving the poor of that eleemosynary support which the monas- 
teries afforded when there was no other constant source of relief, 
but because men who shared the plunder of the church in the vile 
way in which it was lavished, became hard landlords, and the rents 
of the abbey tenants were heavily raised, m consequence of the 
same act which destroyed the chief market for their produce. 
Never was there a good work so wickedly effected as the Reforma- 
tion in England. It is at once our chief blessing and our foulest 
reproach, 

These circumstances aggravated the evil; but the decrease of 
villenage was its cause. ‘ Manufactures,’ says Sir Morton Eden, 
‘ by creating a necessity for free hands, and, consequently, enabling 
men to make use of the most valuable of all property, their own 
industry, subjected those who were -any ways incapacitated from 
availing themselves of that fund, to the miserable alternative of 
starving independently ;’ and he states it as an inevitable conclusion 
from his inquiries, that manufactures and commerce are the true 
parents of our national poor. Had the price of labour, when it 
first became a marketable commodity, found its proper standard, 





* It seems probable that there has been some exaggeration. Hume, on the authori- 
ty of an act passed 1512, says, that the number of prisoners for debt in the different 
gaols in the kingdom exceeded 60,000 ; but Sir F, Morton Eden, with good reason, doubts 
whether the words of the act warrant any such construction; they are as he gives 
them :-—* Where (whereas) the workers and makers of caps and hats, within this realme 
of England, have daily occupied and set on worke in making of caps and hats of the 
king’s natural subjects, that is to say, men, women, maidens, and children, (borne 
within this realme of England,) to the great reliefe and comforte of poor prisoners 
within this realme, to the number of threescore thousand persons and above, in carding, 
spinning,’ &c.—Rastell’s Statutes, I. 407. Hume was a careless writer in matters of 
fact, and the construction which he has given to this passage is ove proof of his care- 
lessness, But Sir Morton Eden himself seems to rely too implicitly upon Harrison's 
belief, rather than assertion, that Henry VI[Ith, in the course of his reign, hung up 
‘threescore and twelve thousand great thieves, petty thieves, and rogues; for Harri- 
son makes this statement upon the authority of Cardane, and tells us that ‘ Cardane 
writeth it upon the report of the Bishop of Lexovia.’ It would require something 
better than these authorities, far fetched and little worth, to establish so monstrous a 
fact. Justice had certainly not relaxed when Harrison himself wrote, and he states 
the annual consumption of the gallows in his time at a loose average of from three to 
four hundred, evidently with no disposition to under-estimate the amount. 

Of Sir Morton Eden's three volumes upon the state of the poor, nearly two might 
well have been spared; but it is a work for which the public are indebted to him, and 
the early death of the author may be regarded as a national loss, Few men in bis 
station have applied themselves with such meritorious industry to useful pursuits. 
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sé that the labourer in youth and health might have been enabled 
to make provision for sickness and age, this consequence would not 
have followed ; but we must not blame oar ancestors for not dis- 
covering with prospective wisdom, as the means of prevention, 
what we ourselves after so long and heavy an experience of the evil 
have not yet adopted as the cure. It was mitigated at first by the 
spirit of adventure, then more prevalent among the lower classes, 
annow. Harrison speaks of emigrants to ‘ France, Germany, 
Barbary, India, Muscovia and very Calicut;’ and shortly after- 
wards our colonies in North America were established. And 
though, when labour is underpaid and the labouring classes are kept 
Tr, poverty must always be upon the increase, the increase was 
ess rapid than in later times, because of the flourishing state of the 
country, whose — seems scarcely to have sustained any inter- 
ruption by the civil wars of Charles 1. because the virtues of the 
feudal system survived that system awhile, and because the manners 
of the peasantry were not yet corrupted. 
Harrison states the number* of vagabonds in ‘his time, upon a 
rude estimate, at above 10,000. ‘This is, perhaps, short of the 
number—there is a document in Strype, which affirms that there 





* The is a very curious one. ‘ It is not yet full three score years since this 
trade began, but how it hath prospered since that time it is easy to judge, for they are 
now supposed of one sex and another, to amount unto above 10,000 persons, as I have 
heard reported. Moreover, in counterfeiting the Egyptian rogues, they have devised 
a language amiong themselves, which they name canting, but others pedlars French ; 
@ speech compact a since of English, and a great number of odd words of 
their own devising, without all order or reason ; and yet such is it as none but them- 
selves are able to understand. The first deviser thereof was hanged by the neck, a 
just reward, no doubt, for his deserts, and a common end to all of that profession. A 
gentleman also of late (Thomas* Harman) hath taken great pains to search out the se- 
cret practices of this ungracious rabble. And among other things he setteth down and 
describeth three-and-twenty sorts of them, whose uames it shai] not be amiss to re- 
member, whereby each one may take occasion to read and know also by his industry 
what wicked people they are, and what villainy remaineth in them. 


The several Dis-orders and Degrees amongst our idle Vagabonds. 
1. Raffiers. 8. Fraters. 
2. Uprightmen. 9. Abrams. : 
3. Hookers or anglers. 10. Freshwater mariners, or whipjacks. 
4. Se 11. Dummerers. 
5. r 
6. 
7. 





, 12. Drunken tinkers. 
Ts, OF pransers, 13. Swadders, or pedlers. 
He seg 14. Jarkemen, or patrecoes. 
Of Women Kind. 
1. Demanders for glimmar, or fire. 6. Doxes. 
2. Baudie Baskets. 7. Delles. 
3. Mortes. 8. Kinching mortes. 
4. Autem mortes. ¥ 9. Kinching coves.’ 
5. Walking mortes. j 
‘ Probably the ‘ Mr. Harman, # Warwickshire gentleman,’ who is meationed in 
Stanley’s Remedy. 
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were at least three or four hundred able bodied vagabonds in every 
county, who lived by theft and rapine, and who sometimes met in 
troops to the number of sixty, and committed spoil on the inhabi- 
.tants. It adds, that if all the felons of this kind were reduced to 
good subjection, they would form a strong army ; and that the ma- 
gistrates were awed by their association and threats, from enforcing 
the laws-against them. But in Scotland, a century later, the evil 
was ten or twenty fold greater—for, during that century, Scotland 
had been stationary, if not retrograde, and the people were in a 
more savage state than even the worst of the wild Irish at the 
present day. Fletcher, of Saltoun, gives a dreadful picture : 


‘ There are, at this day,’ he says, (1698), ‘in Scotland, besides a great 
many poor families, very meanly provided for by the church-boxes, 
(with others, who by living upon bad food fall into various diseases,) two 
hundred thousand people begging from door to door. And, though the 
number of these be perhaps double to what it was formerly, by reason 
of this present great distress, yet in all times there have been about one 
hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who have lived without any re- 
gard or subjection either to the laws of the land, or even those of God 
and nature; fathers incestuously accompanying with their own daugh- 
ters, the son with the mother, and the brother with the sister. No 
magistrate could ever discover, or be informed, which way one in a 
hundred of these wretches died, nor that ever they were baptized. 
Many murders have been discovered among them, and they are not 
only a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants (if they give not 
bread, or some kind of provision to, perhaps, forty such villains on one 
day, are sure to be insulted by them) but a rob many poor people 
who live in houses distant from any neighbourhood. In years of plenty 
many thousands of them meet together in the mountains, where they 
feast and riot for many days: and at country weddings, markets, bu- 
rials, and other the like public occasions, they are to be seen, both 
men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting 
together.’ 


Fletcher was a lover of liberty, and a sincere one ; yet he seri- 
ously proposed, as a remedy for this evil, the re-establishment of 
domestic slavery, drawing arguments from the example of his favo- 
rite republics. A system of parochial education was ‘shortly 
afterwards established in Scotland, and.the result was, that Scot- 
land, then one of the most barbarous countries in Christendom, 
became the most orderly. Provision had been intended for secu- 
ring a like advantage to the people of England by Edward VI. 
whose life, short as it was, is honourable to human naturé; and 
whose accession ought to have been made a red-letter day in the 
English Kalendar, and set apart for pious and grateful commemo- 
ration, as long as the blessings which we have derived from it 
shall endure. Monstrificus puellus Qardan calls him for his at- 

tainments ; 
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tainments ; and a Protestant, without superstition, may be allowed 
to call him ‘ blessed King Edward,’ for his virtues. “This spotless 
prince enumerates, among the remedies for the sores of the com- 
monwealth, good education as the first in dignity and degree, and 
declared his purpose of ‘ showing his. device therein.’ ‘ This,’ he 
said, ‘ shall well ease and remedy the deceitful working of things, 
disobedience of the lower sort, casting of seditious bills, and will 
clearly take away the idleness of people.’ 

Edward’s early death was probably the greatest misfortune that 
England ever sustained: Elizabeth effected the work of reforma- 
tion, rather in the spirit of a politician, than with that sincere and 
conscientious, and enlightened piety which directed and sanctified 
his conduct. ‘The provision which was made for the religious educa- 
tion of the people was less extensive and less complete than he 
would have made it ; and such as it was, the greater part of the pa- 
rochial clergy were not qualified to give it effect. ‘This was one of 
the evils which arose from the Reformation : from the commence- 
ment of that great revolution, divinity became a perilous profession : 
those studies which formerly led to honourable ease, benefices and 
dignities, led then to exile, imprisonment, and martyrdom; and thus 
while the issue of the struggle was doubtful, the supply of students 
was materially diminished. The robberies (for they deserve no 
better name) which were committed upon church property, tended 
to the same effect. 

‘ It would pity a man’s heart,’ says Latimer, ‘ to hear that I hear of 
the state of Cambridge. What it is in Oxford I cannot tell. There be 
few that study divinity, but so many as of necessity must furnish the 
colleges, for their livings be so small and victuals so dear, that they 
tarry not there, but go every where to seek livings, and so they go 
about. It will come to pass that we shall have nothing but a little 
English divinity, that will bring the realm into a very barbarousness, 
and utter decay of learning. It is not that, I wiss, that will keep out 
the supremacy of the Pope of Rome, There be none now but great 
mens’ sous in colleges, and their fathers look not to have them preach- 
ers—so every way the office of preaching is pinched at.’ 

There are few hooks which throw so much light upon the man- 
ners and morals of the times, and the state of society, as Latimer’s 
Sermons; they may be ranked among the most curious and amu- 
sing specimens of our early literature. 

* My lords and masters,’ says he, ‘I say that all such proceedings, 
as far as I can perceive, do intend plainly to make the yeomanry sla- 
very, and the clergy shavery. We ot the clergy had too much, but this 
is taken away,and now we have too little. But for my own part I have 
ho cause tu complain, for I thank God and the king I have sufficient, 
and God is my judge I come not to crave of any man any thing ;* but I 
know them that have too little. There lieth a great matter by these 

appro- 
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appropriations; great reformation is to be hadin them. I know wheré 
there is a great market town, with divers hamlets and inhabitants, where 
do rise yearly of their labours to the value of 50 pound: and the vicar 
that serveth (being so great a cure) hath but 12 or 14 marks by year; 
so that of this pension he is not able to buy him books, nor give his 
neighbours drink ; and all the great gain goeth another way.’ ‘ What 
an unreasonable devil is this!’ exclaims the honest old bishop, on an- 
other occasion, making use of Satan in his* favourite way. ‘ What an 

unreasonable 





* The reader will not, perhaps, be displeased to see a specimen of Latimer’s peculiar 
vein. It occurs in his Sermon of the Plough, preached in the shroudes at St. Paules 
church, in London, the xvii day of January, 1548. He is touching upon the unfitness 
of giving secular employment to the bishops. ‘A prelate hath a charge and cure 
otherwyse, and therefore he cannot discharge his dutie, and be a lord president too. 
For a presidentship requireth a whole man, and a byshop cannot betwo men. A byshop 
hath his office, a flocke to teach, to look unto; and therefore he cannot meddle wi 
another.office, which alone requireth a whole man. Let the priest preach, and the no- 
ble man handle the temporal matters. Moses was a marveilous man, a good man; 
Moses was a wonderful fellow, and did his dutie, being a marryed man: we lacke such 
as Moses was. Well, I would all men would look to their dutie, as God hatli called 
them, and then we should have a flourishing Christian common weale. And now I 
would aske a strange question. Who is the most diligentest bishop and prelate in all 
England, that passeth all the rest in doing his office? I cau tell, for I know him who it 
is; I know him well. But now I think I see you listening and harkening that I 
should name him. There is one that th all the other, and is the most diligent pre- 


late and preacher in all Englande. d will ye know who it is? I will tell you, - It 
is the devil. He is the most diligent 2 pees of all other; he is never out of his dio- 


cese ; he is never from his cure; ye shall never fynde him unoccupyed ; he is ever in 
his parish ; he keepeth residence at all times; ye shall never find him out of the way ; 
eall for him when you will he is ever at home, the diligentest preacher in all the realme ; 
he is ever at his pe ae no lording or loytering can hynder him ; he is ever applying 
his busyness ; ye shall never fynd him idle I warrant you. And his office is to hinder 
- religion, to mayntaine supersticion, to set up idolatry, to teach all kynde of popery. 
e is ready as can be wished for to set forth his plough, to devise as many ways as 
can be to deface and obscure God’s glory. Where the devill is resident and hath his 
plough going, there away with books and up with candies! away with bibles and up 
with beads! away with the light of the gospel and up with the light of candles, yea, 
at noon dayes. Where the devill is resident that he may prevayle, up with all super- 
sticion and idolatry, sensing, paynting of images, candles, palmes, ashes, holy water, 
and new service of mens’ inventing, as though man could invent a better way to honour 
God with, than God himself hath appoynted. Down with Christ’s cross, up with pur- 
gatory pick-purse, up with him, the popish purgatory I mean. Away with clothing the 
naked, the poor and impotent ; up with decking of images, and gay garnishing of stocks 
and stones. Up with man’s traditions and his lawes, down with God’s traditions and 
his most holy word. But here some man will say to me, ‘ what, Sir, are ye so privy of 
the devill’s counsell that ye know all this to be true?’ Truely, I know him too well, 
and have obeyed him a little too much in condesvending to some follyes. And I know 
him as other men do; yea, that he is ever occupyed and ever busy in following his 
plough, I know by S, Peter, which sayth of him, Sicut leo rugiens circuit quem 
devoret, he goeth about like a roaring lyon seeking whom he may devour. I would 
have this text well viewed and examined every word of it. Circuit, he goeth abaut in 
every corner of his dyocese. He goeth on visitation daily, He. leaveth no place of 
his’ cure unvisited. He walketh round about from place to place and ceasefh not. 
Sicut leo, as a lyon; that is, strongly, boldly and proudly, stately and fiercely, with 
haute lookes, with his proude countenances, with his stately b i iens, 
roaring ; for he letteth not slip any occasion to speake or to roare out when he seeth 
his tyme. Querens, he goeth about seeking, and not sleeping as our bishops doc, but 
he 
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unreasonable devil is this! He provides a great while before hand for 
the time that is to come ; he hath brought up.now of late the most 
ed cor oer benefic ian die tinged 

a ing. es, and all to de i 
insomuch that when any man hereafter shall have a benefice, he ae 
go where he will for any house he shall have to dwell upon, or any 
glebe land to keep hospitality withall ; but he must take up a chamber 
in an alehouse, and there sit and play at the tables all day.’ ‘* The de- 
vil hath caused also there this monstrous kind of covetousness, patrons 
to sell their benefices; yea more, he gets himself to the University, and 
causeth great men and esquires to send their sons thither, and put out 
poor scholars, that should be divines; for their parents intend not that 
they should be preachers, but that they may have a shew of learning.’ 


The consequence of this state of things was, that the parochial 
clergy, in the first ages of the Reformation; were scandalously ig- 
norant, and their lives but too often as little edifying as their doc- 
trines. ‘ Sad the times, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’, 
says Fuller,* ‘ when by her Majesty's injunctions, the clergy were 
commanded to read the chapters over once or twice by themselves, 
that so they might be the better enabled to read them distinctly in 
the congregation.’ Augustin Bernhers, the editor of Latimer’s 
Sermons, draws a melancholy picture of their condition. 

* I will not,’ he say$, ‘ speak now of them that being not content 
with lands and rents, do select into their hands spiritual livings, as par- 
sonages and such like, and that under the pretence to make provision for 
their houses. What hurt and damage this realm of England doth sus 
tain by that devilish kind of —s for gentlemens’ houses, knights 
and lords houses, they can tell best that do travel in the countries, and 
see with their eyes great parishes and market towns, with innumerable 
others, to be utterly destitute of God’s word; and that because that 
these greedy men have spoiled the livings, and gotten them into their 
hands, and instead of a faithful and painful teacher they have a Sir 
John, who hath better skill at playing at tables, or in keeping of a gar- 
den, than in God’s word, and Re for a trifle doth serve the cure, and so 
help to bring the people of God in danger of their souls.’ 


he seeketh diligently, he searcheth diligently all corners, whereas he may have his 
prey. He roveth abroad in every ae of his dyocese, he standeth not still, he is never 
at rest, but ever in hand with his plough that it may go forward. But there was never 
in England as he is. Who isable to teli his diligent preaching? In 
= — take oy ao. They are lords and no labourers, 
is diligent at g ¢ is no unpreaching prelate. He is no lord} 

his sen igh-man, so that among all the prelates and 
the pack of them that have cure, the devill shall go for my money. For he still ap- 
his busyness. Therefore ye unpreaching prelates, learne of the devill to be di- 
jn doing of your office. Learne Of the . An if you will not learne of God 
not good men, for shame learne of the devill. Ad erubescentium vestram dico. I 
eras ae will not learne of God nor good men to be diligent 





Latimer 
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_. Latimer himself dwells upon this theme. 


. * [visa great charge,’ he says, ‘a great burthen before God to be a 
patron; for every patron, when he doth not diligently endeavour him- 
self to place a good and godly man in his benefice which is in his hands, 
but is slothful, and careth not what manner of man he taketh; or else 
is coyetous and will have it himself, and hire a Sir John Lack Latin 
which shall say service, so that the people shall be nothing edified—-no 
oat that patron shall make answer before God for not doing of his 
uty.” 

This evil* continued till the struggle between episcopacy and 
presbytery produced the same effect, as the Reformation itself had 
done, of deterring men from a profession which was again become 
precarious and perilous. Baxter, in one.of his works, where he 





* George Wither, who, amidst all his prosing and prolixity, often delights the poet, 
arid instructs the historian, has a passage in, one of his satires which shows how preva- 
lent the evil was in his time. P 

We rob the church—— 

Men seck not to impropriate a part 

Unto themselves, but they can find in heart 

To engross up all: which vile presumption 

Hath brought church-livings to a strange consumption ; 
And if this strong disease do not abate 

Twill be the poorest member in the state, 


No marvel, then, instead of learned preachers, 
We have been pestered with such simple teachers ; 
Such poor, mute, tongue-tied readers, as scarce know 
Whether that God made Adam first or no; 

Thence it proceeds, aind there’s the cause that place 
And office at this time incurs disgrace ; . , he 
For men of judgements or good dispositions, 

Scorn to be tied to any base conditions, 

Like to our hungry pedants, who'll engage 

Their souls for any curtailed vicarage. 

I say there’s none of knowledge, wit or merit, 

But such as are of a most servile spirit, 

‘That will so wrong the church as to presume, 

Some poor half-demi-parsonage to assume, 

In name of all; no, they had rather quite 

Be put beside the same than wrong God’s right. 


Well they must entertain such pedants then, 
Fitter to feed swine than the souls of men: 
But patrons think such best, for there’s no fear 
‘They will speak any thing they loath to hear ; 

. They may run foolishly to their damnation, 
Without reproof or any disturbation ; 
Tolet them see their vice they may be bold, 
And yet not stand in doubt to be cuntroll’d. 
Those in their houses may keep private schools, 
And either serve for jesters or for fools : 
And will suppose that they are higlily graced, 
Be they but at their patron’s table placed ; 
And then if they be cail’d but priests in scoff, 
Straight they duck down, and all their caps come off. 

YOL. VIII. NO. XVI. Y 
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very ably explains the caases of the increase of in his days, 
observes that most of our ministers were ‘ unable to deal. with a 
cunning Jesuit or priest,’ which, he adds,‘ is not to be wondered 
at, considering how many of ‘them are very young men, put in of 
late in the necessity of the churches.’ With the restoration this evil 
ended ; but that was not an age in which any means were likely to 
be taken for the moral and religious instruction of the people. ‘The 
subsequent danger of the Protestant establishment under James 
produced nothing but good to the church as well as to the state ; it 
occasioned a demand among the clergy for learning and talent, which 
was abundantly supplied : being forced into the field of controversy, 
they learnt the use of their weapons, and remained masters:of it. 
From that time to the present the character of the parochial clergy 
has continued to improve, and it has probably never been so respect- 
able in any age, or in any country, as it is in England at this day. 

But the want of a general system. of parochial education has 
fiever been supplied. The funds with which it should have 
been established were scandalously dissipated at the beginning, 
when men were literally bribed to su the new establishment 
by the plunder of the old. A warfare of opinions and a state of re- 
ligious anarchy for a hundred and thirty years was the price which 
we paid for a religious revolution; the evil has been abundantly 
over-balanced, but its effects have not yet ceased: the attachment 
of the peasantry to their roods and puppetries was broken, but no 
wiser attachment was substituted for it. ‘The Romanists impressed 
their imaginations ; the reformed clergy failed to nmpress their un- 
derstandings. They plucked up the tares, but they were not equally 
diligent in sowing the good seed. ‘There is a difference between 
the two churches which strikingly exemplifies the superior po- 
licy of the one and the truth of the other. In Catholic coun- 
tries, the people are passionately attached to the faith of their 
fathers, while the higher classes, if they have any degree of know- 
ledge, are either unbelievers, or at least indifferents. In Eng- 
land there is a great spirit of religion in the higher ranks, but the 
body of the people care little for the national church, and are easily 
won over from it. 

The character of the lower orders underwent very little change 
from the Reformation til] within the last forty years. In their 
religious feelings they had been weaned from popery,—not won 
from it ;—the breasts at which they had sucked in superstition were 
withdrawn ; but no provision had been made, as in Scotland, for 
rearing them — salubrious food. In other respects they re- 
mained much the same as they had been two centuries ago ; read- 
ing and writing were but little more common among them ; their 
habitations, their dress, their hours, their habits of life were unal- 
, tered, 
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tered ; the only difference was, what the cultivation of the potatoe 
occasioned, and the-use of tea, about that time beginning to become 
general. But during the last forty years, a tremendous change has 
been going on; it has affected all classes, few for the better, the 
lowest and most numerous much for the worse. 

One chief cause of this great moral revolution, for such it may 
truly be called, is to be found in the improvement of machinery, 
and the consequent rapid increase of manufactures. ‘The manu- 
facturing system has been carried among us to an extent unheard of 
in any former age or country; it has enabled us to raise a revenue 
which twenty years ago we ourselves should have thought it impos- 
sible to support, and it has added even more to the activity of the 
country than to its ostensible wealth ; but im a far greater degree, 
perhaps, has it diminished its happiness and lessened its security. 
Adam Smith’s book is the code, or confession of faith of this system ; 
a tedious and hard-hearted book, greatly over-valued even on the 
score of ability, for fifty pages would have comprised its sum and 
substance as well as two Scotch quartos. 


Cent et cent fois penser un penser mesme, 


as Ronsard says, is very natural for a lover, but not very excusa- 
ble for him if he writes verses, and altogether insufferable in an 
author of any other description. That book considers man as a 
manufacturing animal, a definition which escaped the ancients: it 
estimates his importance, not by the sum of goodness and of 
knowledge which he possesses, not by the virtues and charities 
which should flow towards him and emanate from him, not by 
the happiness of which he may be the source and centre, not by 
the duties to which he is called, not by the immortal destinies for 
‘which he is created ; but by the gain which can be extracted from 
him, or of which he can be made the instrument. The more per- 
fect the fabric in which he is employed, the less intellect is re- 
quired ; eves and fingers are all that are needed. This philoso- 
phy, indeed, deals with him as Diogenes did with the cock, in 
derision of Plato’s definition. Pluck the wings of his intellect, 
strip him of the down and plumage of his virtues, and bebold in 
the brute, denuded, pitiable animal, the man of the manufacturing 
system ! 

Some of the sciences and many of the arts require large cities to 
foster them ; they thrive there like exotics in a town-conservatory ; 
but the virtues and the comforts of inferior life wither away in such 
atmospheres, like flowers transplanted from the field to pme at a 
street-window. The peasant, however much his religious education 
may be neglected, cannot grow up without receiving some of the 
natural and softening impressions of religion. Sunday is to him a 
é ¥2 day 
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day of rest, riot of dissipation : the sabbath bells come to his ear with 
a sweet and tranquilizing sound ; and though he may be inattentive 
to the services of the church, and uninstriicted in its tenets, still the 
church and the church-yard are to him sacred things: there is the 
font in which he was baptized, the altar at which his parents 
became man and wife, the place where they and their fathers before 
them have listened to the word of God, the graves wherein they 
have been laid to rest in the Lord, and where he is one day to be 
laid beside them. Alas for him, who cannot comprehend how 
these things act upon the human heart! The town manufacturer is 
removed from all these gentle and genial influences ; he has no love 
for his birth-place, or his dwelling-place, and cares nothing for the 
soil in which he strikes no root. One source of patriotism is thus 
destroyed ; for in the multitude, patriotism grows out of local at- 
tachments. Omne solum forti patria may be said by the exile and 
the cosmopolite philosopher, but nata/e solum is found among the 
periphrases for patria, and the same feeling will be found in the 
language of every people who are advanced one degree beyond 
the savage state. 

The manufacturing poor are also removed from other causes 
which are instrumental to good conduct in the agricultural classes. 
They have necessarily less of ‘that attachment to their employers 
which arises from long connection, and the remembrance of kind 
offices received, and faithful services performed,—an inheritance 
transmitted from parent to son: and being gathered together in herds 
from distant parts, they have no family character to support in the 
place to which they have been transplanted. Their employments, 
too, unlike those of the handicraft and the agriculturist, are usually 
so conducted as to be equally pernicious to mind and body. The 
consumption of life in some manufactories, even in those which 
might at first be thought most innocuous, though it may be a 
consolation to those philosophers who are afraid of being crowd- 
ed at the table of nature, would make good men shudder if the 
account could be fully laid before them. 

John. Hunter predicted that our manufactories would engender 
new varieties of pestilence. New and specific diseases they have 
produced, but the only pestilence which has yet manifested itself is 
of amoral nature. Physical diseases are not more surely ge- 
erated by crowding human. beings together m a state of filth and 
wretchedness, than moral ones by herding them together in a state 
of ignorance. This is the case under the least unfavourable cir- 
eumstances which can be imagined; but it is doubly so under the 
manufacturing system, where children are trained up in the way 
wherein that system destines them to go, as soon as their little ’ 
fingers can twirl a thread, or feed a machine. When that system 

é was 
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was at its height, the slave-trade itself was scarcely more syste- 
matically remorseless. ‘The London workhouses supplied children 
by waggon-loads to those manufactories which would take them off 
the hands of the parish ; a new sort of trade was invented, a set 
ef child-jobbers travelled the country, procuring children from 
parents whose poverty was such as to consent to the sacrifice, and 
undertaking to feed, clothe, and lodge them for the profits of their 
labour. In this manner were many of our great manufactories sup- 
plied! The machinery never stood still. One set of these poor chil- 
dren worked by day, another by night, and when one relay was re- 
lieved, they turned into the beds which had been vacated by the 
other, warm as the others had left them !—When this system had con- 
tinued long enough for those who lived through so unnatural a child- 
hood to reach the age of maturity, it was found that the girls, when 
they married, were utterly unable to perform the commonest and 
most indispensable domestic work : and the remedy which was de- 
vised, in future, was that they should go to school to learn these 
things for an hour in the day, after they had done work ! 

These evils have been mitigated: the hellish practice of night- 
work (it deserves no gentler qualitieation) is nearly, if not totally 
disused ; but enough whichis evil remains to produce irreparable in- 
jury to the individuals and the most serious mischief to the commu- 
nity. The existing race of the manufacturmg poor have been 
trained up certainly without moral, and it may be said without 
religious instruction also; for if a pulpit lesson should vow and 
then by accident reach their ears, there is little chance of its pene- 
trating farther, utterly unprepared as they are to receive it, Among 
the philosophers-errant who inislead themselves as well as others 
in confounding the distinctions between right and wrong, there are 
some who, after wandering about the debateable ground between 
good and evil, recover the right path, and find grace to thank 
Providence for their escape. The bias inclines that way in the 
middle and higher ranks; for morals, as well as manners, follow 
the mode, and decorum, at least, is in fashion. But the class of 
which we have been speaking, have more to resist, at the same time 
that they are less prepared for resistance. He who has ever seen 
the habitations of the city-poor in the cellars and garrets of courts 
and alleys, will easily believe that the fire-side of the pot-house 
holds out a stronger temptation than even the physical effect of the 
liquor. Goldsmith bas told us how such places 


‘ impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart 7 


But they do more than this: they afford a stimulus of society which 
be anuot find elsewhere; strong humour aud vulgar wit come 
¥3 with 
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with double fascination to those whose intellectual powers are 
stagnant at home; the coarseness of boisterous mirth acts upon 
them with double excitement ; and if they give themselves up to 
the lowest vices, ought we to wonder at this, when their better fa- 
culties have never been brought mto action? Scarce lower than 
the angels in the capacity of his nature, man is yet, when left to 
himself, scarcely above the brutes; and if he be depraved, as well 
as ignorant, he is then chiefly distinguished from them by the fatal 
prerogative of possessing a wicked will and greater powers of 
mischief. When his diviner part has never been called forth, the 
mere animal is all that remains, and mere animal gratification must 
be the natural end and aim of his blind desires. 

These are not the mere imaginations of a speculative moralist. 
It is notorious that the manners of the people in manufacturing 
districts are peculiarly dissolute. Saint Monday is the only saint 
in the journeyman’s kalendar; and there are many places where 
one of the working-days of the week is regularly set apart for 
drunkenness, like a sabbath of irreligion. However high the wages 
may be, profligacy of every kind heeps pace and draws after it its 
inevitable punishment of debility, disease, poverty, want, and early 
death. For the main cause of the increase of pauperism it is 
needless to go farther than the increase of manufactures,—that 
very increase which has so often been triumphantly appealed to in 
proof of the prosperity of the country. Even in quiet times, and 
when, to all outward appearances, the country was flourishing be- 
yond all example in former ages, the evil was felt, an evil in itself 
of sufficient magnitude, but of the most frightful nature when 
those circumstances are considered which give it a direct political 
bearing. ‘This tendency was noticed some years ago in Espriella’s 
Letters, a book in which, amid lighter matter, grave subjects are 
sometimes touched with a deeper spirit of thought than appears 
upon the surface. 


‘ Two causes,’ says the author of that book, ‘and only two, will 
Touse a peasantry to rebellion ; intolerable oppression, or religious zeal 
either for the nght faith or the wrong: no other motive is powerful 
enough, “A manufacturing poor is more easily instigated to revolt. 
They have no local attachments; the persons to whom they look up 
for support they regard more with envy than respect, as men who grow 
rich by their labour; they know enough of what is passing in the po- 
litical world to think themselves politicians ; they feel the whole bur- 
then of taxation, which is not the case with the peasant, because he 
Taises a great part of his own foad; they are aware of their own num- 
bers ; and the moral feelings which in the peasant are only blunted are 
in'these men debauched. A manufacturing populace is always ripe 
for rioting: the direction which this fury may take is accidental. In 
‘¥780 it ran against the Catholics; in 1790 against the dissenters. Go- 

vernments 
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vernments who found their prosperity upon manufactures sleep upon 
gunpowder. 

* Do I then think,’ continues the writer, ‘ that England is in danger 
of revolution? If the manufacturing system continues to be extended, 
increasing, as it necessarily does increase, the number, the misery, and 
the depravity of the poor, I believe that revolution imevitably must 
come, and in its most fearful shape. That system, if it continues to in- 
crease, will more effectually tend to ruin England than all the might 
and all the machinations of her enemies were they ten times more for- 
midable than they are. . It communicates just knowledge enough to the 
populace to make them dangerous, and it poisons their morals. The 
temper of the mob has been manifested at the death of Despard, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it is not the same in all other great 
towns as in London. _It.will be well for England when her cities shall 
decrease, and her villages multiply and grow; when there shall be 
fewer streets and more cottages. ‘Lhe tendency of the present system 
is to convert the peasantry into poor; her policy should be to reverse 
this, and to convert the poor into peasantry ; to increase them and to 
enlighten them ; for their numbers-are the strength, and their know- 
ledge is the security of states.’ 


Whether this writer be Spaniard or Englishman, the Luddites 
and the temper which the mob in London, as well as in Notting- 
ham manifested upon the murder of Mr. Perceval, have but too 
fully approved his foresight. How that temper has been produced 
deserves farther investigation. ‘The state of parties and the press 
will go far toward explaining it. ‘That there is any organized plan 
for effecting a revolution in this country we are far from asserting 
or believing, but it by no means follows that the preparatory work 
of revolution is not going on. There is no commissariat for sup- 
plying London, and yet London is supplied with a regularity and 
abundance which no commissariat, however perfect, could possibly 
accomplish. If one political writer vilifies every measure of the 
existing administration ; if another reviles all ay in their turn 
with equal virulence ; if a third systematically holds up the Royal 
Family to derision and abhorrence ; and a fourth labours to bri 
the whole system of government into contempt and hatred; though 
the first should merely be the faithful adherent of a political faction ; 
though mere malevolence should be the influencing motive of the 
second; the third be actuated by mere humour, or by neediness 
acting upon a profligate mind ; and the fourth be led astray by juve- 
nile presumption, or mistaken zeal; though these persons should 
be utterly unconnected, or even hostile to each other, they co-ope- 
rate as effectually together to one direct end as if they were bound 
by oaths and sacraments, and that end is as directly the overthrow 
af their country as if all four were the salaried instruments of 
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~ He who finds a factious newspaper upon his breakfast table, and 
casting his eyes over its columns while he sips his coffee, smiles at 
its blanders, or at most vents a malediction more in wonder than 
in indignation at the impudent villainy of its falsehoods, has but a 
faint conception of its effects upon the great body of its readers. 
Journals of this description are not designed for those whose place 
in society indisposes them to revolutionary tenets, or whom a sound 
understanding, and a mind well stored, have fortified, as with: Mith- 
ridate, against such poison, But there are thousands, and tens 
of thousands, prepared for it by the manufacturing system as com- 
pletely as soldiers by want and cold are prepared for camp conta- 
gion. It is upon men whom that system has depraved that the 
diatribes of the anarchists operate with fall effect.. Those per- 
sons, if there be any such, who would keep the people ignorant 
because they rely upon their iguorance as a preservative, are 
not more lamentably erroneous in judgment than ignorant them- 
selves of the state of the society in which they live. Where one 
who can read is to be found, all who have ears can hear. ‘The 
weekly epistles of the apostles of sedition are read aloud in tap- 
rooms and pot-houses to believing auditors, listening greedily when 
they are told that their rulers fatten upon the gains extracted from 
their blood and sinews; that they are cheated, oppressed, and 
plundered ; that their wives and children are wanting bread, be- 
cause a corrupt majority in parliament persists in carrying on a 
war which there was no cause for beginning, and to which there 
can be no end in view; that there is neither common sense nof 
common honesty in the government ; that the liberty of ‘the press 
has been destroyed, and they are, in fact, living under military law ; 
that they are a flogged nation, and flogging is only fit for beasts, 
and beasts they are, and like beasts they deserve to be treated, if 
they submit patiently to such wrongs aud insults. These-are the 
topics which are received in the pot-house, and discussed over the 
Joom and the lathe: men already profligate and unprincipled, 
needy because they are dissolute, and discontented because they 
‘are needy, swallow these things when they are getting drunk, and 
chew the cud upon them when sober. The lessons are repeated 
day after day, and week after week. If madder be administered 
to a pig only for a few days his bones are reddened with its die; and 
can we believe that the bloody colouring of such ‘ pigs-meat’* as 
this will not find its way into the system of those who take it for 
their daily food? 
,* © Pig’s mest,’ * hog’s wash,’ and.‘ food for the swinish multitude,’ were titles of se- 
‘ gitigns brochyres published by Daniel Isaac Eaton and Spence, the earlier and hgnester 
ut less apostles of anarchy in this country. “Both these men were political 


fanatics. Pure profligacy, rather than mistaken principle, instigates some of their suc- 
CEssits. 
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They who are labouring to seduce the people, fail not to allure 
-them (like the tempter of old) with promises of unattainable good, 
perverting to vile purposes the sacred names of laws and liberty, 
and constitution, and dealing out vague generalities and inapplica- 
ble truisms, while their main appeal is to the vanity and the evil 
passions of an uninstructed multitude. Marat and Hebert were 
continually talking to the people of their rights, and represent- 
ing themselves as the enlightened friends of humanity. Our 
sappers and miners tread faithfully in their steps as far as they 
have hitherto gone, and there are but too ‘many circumstances 
which favour the machinations of such mischievous and wicked 
men. 

Among these circumstances the manufacturing system again 
presents itself in the first rank. ‘The extent to which it has been 
carried makes a large part of our population dependént for em- 
ploy, which is, in fact, for subsistence, upon other countries; and 
when the tyranny of a frantic barbarian in Europe, and the servility 
or corruption of a ruling faction in America, shut us out from 
our accustomed market, distress and riots in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are the consequence. Let it not be supposed that we are 
among the wholesale declaimers against foreign commerce; or 
that, because we perceive the fatal consequences which result from 
the manufacturing system, carried on as it has hitherto been, we 
would, in the spirit of radical reform, destroy it root and branch. 
Doubtless it has been productive of great and essential benefit. 
But as nations may be too warlike for their own happiness, or 
even their own security, so they may be too commercial. What 
one of the wisest of the heathens has told us, is applicable in 
policy as well as in ethics;—Ta 23 &x ig’ jwiv, aobevi, 86Aa, xwaura, 
&\dTeia. When the evil is discovered, one great step is made 
towards the cure, and that it is an evil to have whole districts de- 
pendent for support upon the pleasure of a foreign, cabinet is 
now proved by our own experience. Want will make even those 
persons turbulent who would be otherwise every way disposed 
‘to be industrious and peaceable: what facilities, then, must it 
afford to those who, by every imaginable means, are labouring to 
excite mutimous feelings, and set the people against the government ? 
Malesuada is the epithet by which Virgil characterises hunger; 
and the old rebels in Henry the Eighth’s time felt themselves be- 
yond all doubt fully justified in their insurrections when they told 
the Duke of Norfolk that ‘ Poverty was their captain, the which, 
with his cousin Necessity, had brought them to that doing.’ 

In other times we have had men thrown out of employ by the 
fuctuations of foreign politics, but their numbers have been com- 
paratively trifling, and the effect partial; nor were there in a <m 
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days public speakers and public writers ready to inflame their dis- 
contents and array them against their rulers. ‘The rapid increase 
of manufactures, and the wider scale upon which hostility is car- 
ried on against us, have caused the effect now to be felt over every 
part of the country; and a cause which arises out of our real im- 
provement and the high civilization to which we have attained, has 
given consistency to the danger. Bodies of mea associating for 
unlawful purposes in England, are at no loss how to organize 
themselves ; for nowhere in the world has the principle of politi- 
cal association ever been so well and so generally understood. We 
have not only the Imperium in Imperio of the quakers, and that 
of the Arminian mes we og (each of them perfect in its kind,) 
but every sectarian community, every joint company, every parish 
club affords a model; and, as some or other of these institutions 
exist in every village throughout the kingdom, the people are every 
where familiarly versed in such practical details of business as 
are applicable upon the widest scale. Our benefit societies, (in 
their origin as old as the Saxon gilds,) which, in their right appli- 
cation, are so excellent, and which have so properly been encou- 
raged by the legislature, have been perverted to the most perilous 
purposes. The number of persons who belonged to these socie 

ties ten years ago, when the poor-returns were made, amounted to 
704,350, of whom nearly half* at least, may be supposed to be- 
long to the manufacturing class. When the Luddites began to or- 
ganize themselves, the funds of the societies to which they be- 
onged afforded them a ready supply, and when farther resources 
were needful, they knew how to raise a revenue as well as the skil- 
fullest financiers of Downing-street. In this country, journeymen 
have long been accustomed to combine for the purpose of obtain- 
ing higher pay from their employers; each trade has its fund for 
such occasions, raised by weekly or monthly payments; the diffe- 
rent trades assist each other in their combinations, and the business 
is managed by secret committees. In this manner, the shoema- 
kers, when they struck work, two or three years ago, were enabled 
to support a loss of wages to the amount of nearly half a million! 
Besides this resource, it has been ascertained that the Luddites, 
under pretext of defraying the expenses of a petition for parlia- 
mentary reform, levied a contribution of half-a-crown a man upon 
their fellow-workmen throughout an extensive part of the country 
where no disturbances were apparent. 





* This ls inferred from the proportion which the manufacturing bears to the agricultu- 
ralclass, The late Population Returns state the number of families in Great Britain at 
2,544,000 of which 896,000 are engaged in agriculture, 1,129,000 in trade, manufac- 
tures and handicraft occupations. Al! others, that is to say, the very poor, the very 
rich, and the professional, amount to 519,000, 
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Such then are the means which the disaffected part of the popu- 
lace have in their hands. If at any former time the mob were 
inflamed with sedition, they were a headless multitude, bound 
together only by the momentary union of blind passien: they are 
now an organized association, with their sections, their secret com- 
mittees, and their treasury. ‘These are fearful facts, even if temporary 
distress were the only cause of the existing spirit of insubordina- 
tion. But in addition to this, there is to be taken into the account of 
danger a circumstance which few have noticed, and of the import- 
ance of which fewer still are aware, that jacobmism having almost 
totally disappeared from the educated classes, has sunk down into 
the mob; so that since the year 1793, our internal state has under- 
gone as great a change as our foreign relations, and a far more peril- 
ous one. There was a wild cosmopolite character about the demo- 
cracy of the last generation. Old men of warm hearts and sanguine 
spirits sung their Nuc dimittis ; and young men of ardent mind and 
generous inexperience became enthusiastic disciples of a political 
faith which ushered itself into the world with the lying annunciation 
of Peace on earth, Good will among men. Their talk was not 
merely of the rights of man, but of the hopes and destinies of the 
human race, of rapid improvement and indefinite progression. The 
populace were imcapable of entering into such views; they beheld 
nothing in these visionaries but their direct political bearing ; 
and finding them hostile to the war, regarded them as men who 
preferred France to England, and therefore as enemies to their 
country. ‘That this was the feeling of the populace twenty years 
ago, is notorious to every one who remembers that stirring season ; 
wherever any riots broke. out, Church and King was the cry of the 
mob, and their fury was directed against those whom they consi- 
dered as the enemies of both. ‘Time passed on; the character of 
the French revolution developed itself: that which had been fondly 
worshipped at its uprise as ‘ the day star of liberty,’—the star in 
the East guiding us to pohitical redemption,—proved to be a bale- 
ful comet shedding pestilence and destruction over the nations. 
Jacobinism died under the sword of military despotism in France, 
the fate which universally must terminate its success: of its partizans 
in England some sunk into contempt ; some were cooled by years, 
others sobered by experience: their dreams were dissipated; 
their philosophy grew out of fashion; their irreligion was hooted 
out of sight: the great experiment to which they appealed had 
failed; and such is the deadening effect of disappointed hope upon 
those who have no strength of mind to reclaim them when they have 
gone wrong, or support them when they are right, that many of 
those persons who had been warmest in their admiration of the 
French revolution, looked now upon the struggle of the Spaniards 
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with utter apathy, prophecied their failure, depreciated their ex- 
ertions, exulted over their losses, and, learning to hate the people 
whom coldness of heart, and error of intellect had made them 
injure, laboured to the utmest to assist in accomplishing their own 
predictions. 

While the spirit of jacobinism had thus evaporated from the 
top of the vessel, its dregs were settling at the bottom. New de- 
magogues appeared upon the stage, children of Mammon, and 
wiser in their generation. They understood the temper of the vulgar 
too well to preach to them of fine fabrics of society, the diffusion of 
general knowledge, and the millennium of wisdom and philosophy ; 
and they understood the laws too well to recommend openly the de- 
struction of monarchy, and the abolishment of all distinctions of 
rank.—There is no danger in advertising journals, the professed ob- 
ject of which is ‘ to exhibit to the people the hideous system by 
tthich they are at once cajoled and coerced, thereby to rouse them 
to an united call for reformation too general to be mistaken, and 
too potent to be resisted.’ Radical reform isa safer text than revo- 
lution—the same sermon will suit either; the same end is effectu- 
ally furthered by both. The folly and stupidity of ministers, the 
profligacy of public men, the oppressiveness of government, and 
the waste of public money, are the anarchists’ constant theme, 
Knowing also that 





* Majesty 
Needs all the props of admiration 
——_—_—_—— to bear it up on high——’ 


they omit no opportunity of vilifying the royal family. In this 
manner have they for years been addressing themselves to the pas- 
sions of the vulgar; flattering their vanity, by telling them that 
wisdom and virtue must proceed from them, and that the way to 
remedy all evils is to have all elections popular, and make the re~ 
presentative receive instructions from his constituents ; exciting their 
indignation against their rulers, and provoking their selfishness and 
pride at the same time, by persuading them that they are plunder- 
ed by, government, and cheated by the public servants. Their 
changes are rung upon corruption, peculation, inquiry, and jus- 
tice; and reform, radical reform, 1s still the burthen of the song. 
Ithas been confidently asserted, that some of the anarchist wri- 
ters are in the pay of France. We do not believe it; and whether 
it be so or not is altogether unimportant, for what occasion has the 
enemy to hire agents when there are so many who act for him gra- 
tuitously ? ‘To slander public and private characters has become a 
regular trade in England, and miscreants of one description take 
fo it just @s miscreants of another to the more dangerous, but 
ed not 
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not more nefaridus, practices of thieving and robbing ; they begin 
upon players and they end upov princes. There is another 
class less noxious to society, and in themselves less detestable, 
but enemies in like manner to public order. A forum orator 
some years ago published a tour, in which he described the 
gratification which he felt in the act of being overturned in 
a stage coach, because never having experienced such an ac- 
cideut before, it gave bim a new sensation. Gentlemen whose 
lives and limbs are matters of such trifling coucern to themselves, 
may be equally well disposed to try what sort of sensation the over- 
throw of a government would produce. It is no new, thing for 
wretches to set fire to a house, for the purpose of plundering 
during the confusion; ought we then to doubt that there may 
be those who would’ commit state-arson for motives of a like 
nature? But whether they commence their career thus with- 
out principle, or under the influeuce of erroneous notions and 
mistaken zeal, personal feeling brings them to the same state of 
mind: they get within reach of the law at some time or other, and 
then beginning in good earnest to abhor the government which has 
corrected them, they labour in their vocation with hearty virulence, 
hoping one day to change places with the attorney-general. 

Men of these various descriptions have been writing to the po- 
pulace for years past: they are not without employment in the 
daily press; but the weekly press is almost exclusively their own, 
and this is of far more importance, for it is the weekly paper which 
finds its way to the pot-house in town, and the ale-house in the 
country, inflaming the turbulent temper of the manufacturer, and 
disturbing the quiet attachment of the peasant to those institutions 
under which he and his fathers have dwelt in peace. He receives 
no account of public affairs (and these are times in which the re- 
motest peasant feels an anxiety concerning them which was never 
known before) but what comes through these polluted sources. 
The murderers of Overbury destroyed him by seasoning with poi- 
son whatever he took, his food, his drink, and his medicine: so 
every thing is drugged which passes through the hands of the 
anarchist journalists. Victory is depreciated, and represented 
as matter of regret, because it tends to lengthen a war which the 
anarchists and the despondents have pronounced hopeless ; failure 
is exaggerated and made matter of consolation, or ill-concealed 
joy, because it brings us nearer to an abandonment of the con- 
test. With whatever enemy we may be engaged, upon what- 
ever cause, in whatever quarrel, it is England which is wrong, 
it is England which ought to yield. If Buonaparte be spoken of, 
his crimes are palliated or concealed, his success blazoned, his ta- 
leuts magnified, and held up for awe and admiration ; his policy 
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described as infallible ; his means inexhaustible ; his power not to 
be resisted. 'Thus do these men labour to destroy in their readers 
all sympathy with their country ; all joy in her triumph ; all natural 
pride in her glories; all generous exultation in her name ; all inte- 
rest in her cause. At home every thing is represented in the dark- 
est colours; nothing but imbecillity, venality, profligacy, profu- 
sion, waste and peculation on the part of the rulers ; on the part of 
the people distress, misery, hunger: the populace are reminded of 
their numbers, they are told of their strength, and they are re- 
proached for their patience, 
* Pack-bearing patience, that base property 
And silly gift of the all-enduring ass.’ 


Every topic is made subservient to the same conclusion, that things 

are bad and must be changed; that corruption must be cut up by 

o roots; that the soil must be cleared by the plough and the 
arrow. 

When corn has become damaged it is said to evolve a specific 
poison for the human system: poison of this kind being adminis- 
tered in the daily bread of the people has been producing slowly, 
but surely, the effect for which it was intended. It isnow become 
‘ rank, aud smells to heaven.’ But thongh the eruption did not 
show itself till a fit opportunity occurred last year, the infection 
had long been taken. ‘The famous text* in Ezekiel, which is the 
watch-word of the Luddites, was current among the manu- 
facturers of the north, more than seven years before they made 
any public manifestation of a seditious spirit. There is another 
circumstance equally serious in itself, and which ought to operate 
as a warning upon those persons whom it concerns. The secret 
directors of these people,. who have given sufficient proofs of 
their ability for mischief, lose no opportunity of encouraging their 
confederates, by producing authorities im their favour, and they 
are at no loss where to look for them. Speeches which produce 
no other effect in parliament than that of exciting indignation at 
the effrontery of those who deliver them, or wonder at their infa- 
tuation, operate very differently when they are reported in a con- 
denséd shape, and ali exposure of their futility and falsehood is 
withheld.. For this, no doubt, they are designed, as far as is 
consistent with regular party policy; but the Luddite com- 
mittees make a farther use of them, and the most inflamma- 
tory harangues of this description are printed like dying-speeches, 





* And thou profane prince of Israel, whose day is come, whose iniquity shal] have 
an end,—Thus, saith the Lord God; remove the diadem and take off the crown: this 
shall not be the same: exalt him that is low, and abase him that is bigh.—I will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn it,—-xxi, 25, 6, 7s 
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and sold through the manufacturing districts at a halfpenny or 
y each. e effusions of the hot city orators, and the most 
incendiary paragraphs of the anarchist journals are circulated in 

e same manner. 

* Give me the press,’ said Mr. Sheridan; ‘ against venal lords, 
commons or princes—against despotism of any kind, or in any 
sha me but array a free press, and the liberties of England 
will stand unshaken.’ And what if the press in abuse of freedom, 
and to.the eventual destruction of freedom, its own as well as all 
other, should be arrayed against king, lords and commons, and go- 
vernments df every kind? What would remain unshaken then? The 
press, like all other powerful engines, is mighty for mischief as well 
as for good, and little must they be aware of the force of this ar- 
tillery who imagine that ‘any government can suffer itself to be bat 
tered in breach by it with impunity. Look to the facts, and see 
what the licentiousness of the press has already produced. The 
armed associations of Nottingham and Yorkshire adding to the se- 
prc, and combination of the United Irishmen, the coolness and 
regularity of the English character, and disgracing that character 
by the principles which they hold, the end at which they aim, and 
the assassinations which they have committed ; even these conspi- 
rators against life, property, and social order ‘are less alarming im 
their acts and in their purposes, than are the symptoms which ma- 
nifested themselves among the mob upon the death of Mr. Perce- 
val. Who does not know that men and women and children para- 
ded the streets of a populous city in the heart of England, with 
flags in honour of that event—in honour of the murder of one who 
carried into public life the gentleness of his individual character, 
and in his private station was the model of every virtue? The vic- 
tories of a Nelson or a Wellington would not have excited more 
overflowing joy in them when their natural feelings were uncor- 
rupted, than was displayed upon this accursed occasion. Bonfires 
were kindled to celebrate a deed by which the peaceable part of 
the community were shocked as at some unwonted visitation of 
heaven, and for which, when they had recovered from the first 
stunning sensation, they grieved as for a private and peculiar cala- 
mity. ‘The same un-english, unchristian, inhuman spirit displayed 
itself in Cornwall; and in London the indication of the temper of 
the populace was yet worse. 

These then are the feelings of the pot-house politicians who have 
for years past been sucking in the venom and virulence of the de- 
magogue journalists with their daily potations. When Sir Francis 
Burdett heard how the wretches who would have rescued Belling- 
ham huzzaed his name, we certainly believe that no man regretted it 
more than bimself. At that hour, and in ‘these rejoicings their 
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temper disclosed itself ‘without disguise, the temper ofthat rabble 
who vociferate for purity of election, throw up their hats for hum, 
and lackey the heels of his processions. They ratified the murder ; 
they made it their own act and deed, and even contracted in it a de- 
gree of guilt which: did not attach’ to the perpetrator. For that 
unhappy nan, though never was the forfeiture of life more impe- 
riously required for the sake of society, it was impossible not to 
feel something like compassion ; but what shall be said of those 
writers, who by their pestilent perseverance in preaching evil, pre- 
pared the people to rejoice in his deed, and who have been wicked 
enough to hold up the victim as a warning, instead of the murderer! 
Mr- Sheridan he said that there are three ways of destroying 
the liberty of the press; ‘ one is by oppressive acts of parliament, 
another by Ex officio wformations and the unconstitutional ba- 
nishment of printers to distant gaols, and the third by raising the 
price of cheap publications.’ In this country, heaven be praised, 
the press is in no danger from either ; but there is a fourth, and far 
more effectual way, which Mr. Sheridan overlooked,—by giving 
full play to its licentiousness. Among the truths of universal ap- 
plication which history teaches to those who are capable of receiv- 
mg its lessons, there is none more certain than that the abuse of 
liberty is always followed by the loss of liberty: it is not more the 
rightful punishment than it is the necessary consequence of the 
crime. Check the abuse of the press before the crisis is produced, 
and its inestimable blessings will be preserved; but if the anarchists 
be suffered to carry on their sapping and mining, and to keep their 
batteries in full play, the liberty of the press would not indeed be 
destroyed by their triumph, but it would be perilously endangered 
after their destruction. The immediate horrors of the Jacquerte 
would be our portion; the fatal consequences would be felt by our 
children, and our childrens’ children. As for those persons who, 
misunderstanding this, or misrepresenting it, would take shelter in 
the common-places of their orators, and tell us that the freedom 
of the press is like the reputation of a woman, not to be touched 
without injury; that it furnishes always itsown remedy, and con- 
veys the antidote as well as the bane—such reasonings, if they 
were not. likely to proceed sometimes from well meaning men, 
would be too silly to deserve refutation. A word suffices to refute 
them. What reason have you to suppose that they who swallow 
the bane will be persuaded to take the antidote? and would you 
suffer books of obscenity to be distributed in your family, because 
you can give your boys and girls sermons and treatises of morality 

to counteract their effect ? 
The mecendiaries have succeeded in kindling a flame; it is in the 
power of the laws to prevent them from extending it, and pers 
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fuel to the conflagration. There are other causes which tend to 
shake the fabric of our prosperity, over which government indeed 
has no controul. The wide-spreading defection from the national 
church is one; another is to be found in those attempts to reform 
the English laws, which, if they were successful, would change the 
very principle upon which those admirable laws have been founded, 
and which even now loosen their hold upon the hearts of the peo- 


‘ple. More direct mischief is produced by the paltry proceedings 


of those save-all politicians, who boast of their economy in banish- 
ing newspapers from the public offices, and who calculate to the 


‘fraction of a pen what quantity of a one ought to be allowed 


for a clerk’s daily consumption. is pitiful spirit courts popu- 
larity by addressing itself to the meanest feelings of the multitude, 
and the anarchists need wish for no better assistance than that 
which is given them by these mole-eyed and unintentional coadju- 
tors. But the more these causes, which are not within reach of the 
executive government, aggravate the existing danger, the mere 
necessary is it that speedy and vigorous measures should be taken 
for removing such as are under its controul. 

The first duty of government is to stop the contagion ; the next, 
as far as possible, to remove the causes which have pre-disposed so 
large a part of the populace for receiving it. We shall do little if 
we do not guard against a recurrence of the danger by wise and 
extensive measures of prospective policy. ‘The anarchists may be 
silenced, and the associations of their disciples broken up; but 
while the poor continue what they are, continuing also, as they 
must, to gain in number upon.the more prosperous classes, the ma- 
terials for explosion will always be under our feet. 

The first and most urgent business is to provide relief for 
those upon whom the pressure of the times bears‘hardest. Charity 
is no where so abundautly and munificently displayed as in England, 
not even in those countries where alms-giving is considered as a 
commutation for sin; but mere charity is not what is needed in 
this emergency. The various plans which have been devised, and 
the local and partial experiments which have been made for bet- 
tering the condition of the poor, as reported by the society em- 
bodied for that purpose, are- highly honourable to the members of 
that society, and to the land in which they exist. The society 
which has been formed under the auspices of the Duke of York, 
for the immediate purpose of affording assistance to the distressed 
counties, is doing much; and there is vause to hope that the bene- 
fit which must result from its encouragement of the fisheries will 
continue after the emergency is past. ‘The food which is thus 


-brought into the market is so much clear gain; it is nutricious; it 1s 


the cheapest which can possibly be procured; it is drawn from a 
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source of supply which is inexhaustible, and the mode of procuring 
it adds to our best defence, by keeping up a nursery for our fleets. 

There is another way by which employment might be provided 
for many of those whom want of work renders not only burthen- 
some, but dangerous to society, and from which permanent good 
would ensue to the community. These ends might be attained, if 
our great landholders could be persuaded, instead of adding estate 
to estate, till they count whole districts, and almost whole coun- 
hies within their domains, to apply the capital, that is thus directed, 
to the better purpose of doubling the value of the lands which 
they already possess, by bringing them into the highest state of cul- 
tivation of which they are capable. How many are the marshes 
which might thus be drained, the moors which might be reclaimed, 
the wild and lonely heaths which would be rendered productive, 
and where villages would grow round the first rude huts of the la- 
bourers! Great indeed is the present relief which might thus be 
afforded to those who need it, the permanent advantage to the 
country, and ultimately to the principal landholders themselves: but 
that they should thus see their true interest, and act upon it, is ra- 
ther.to be wished than expected. Of all the maxims of proverbial 
wisdom which experience has hed to mankind, there is none 
which is so seldom practically.applied, and few which are so 
widely applicable, as that which is contained in the old Ascrean’s 
exclamation, 
, Nagios, 82° icacw doy wrkor Husou wares. 


It may seem, perhaps, paradoxical at first to assert that a season 
of pressure like the present, is a fit season for undertaking national 
works ; yet nothing can be more certain, than that the public must 
in some form or other, support those who are deprived of their usual 
employments ; and that it is better to administer this relief in the 
form of wages, than of poor-rates. The mouths cannot be idle, 
and as the great object is to prevent the hands from being so, a 
‘time when there are many hands out of employ is, of all others, the 
time for such labours. One way or other, be it remembered, the 
‘men'must be maintained : it is therefore more. wholesome for the 
community to have the advantage of their labour, and for them- 
selves to feel that they earn their own maintenance, than that they 
should be fed gratuitously, and that we should have a race in Eng- 
land half Luddite, half Lazzaroni. No time, therefore, can be so 
proper for national works, for making new naval stations and im- 
proving the old, for cutting roads, drainmg fens, and recovering 
tracts of country by embankments from the sea. Better is it to 
‘engage in works of ostentatious convenience,—better would it be 
for the state to build pyramids in honour of our Nelsons and Wel- 
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lingtons, than that men who have hands, and are willing to work, 
should hunger for want of employment. 

Things of this kind (and many such might be devised) are pallia- 
tives, which in this case are all that are required; this part of the 
evil being but for a season. ‘The radical evil can only be cured by 
a course of alteratives. Discussions and speculations upon first 
principles of government and abstract rights, with a view to the 
formation of some New Atlantis or Utopia, have an effect upon 
men analogous to that which novel-reading produces upon girls; as 
long as the inebriation lasts, it unfits them to bear their parts in the 

ities of life, which appear ‘ stale, flat and unprofitable’ to their 
heated and high-fed fancies. ‘They become dissatisfied with the 
society in which they are placed, and because they cannot remodel 
its institutions according to their own notions of perfection, instead 
of endeavouring to lessen the quantum of evil in the world, they in- 
crease it by their factious or querulotis discontent. The good which 
may be done in this country is immeasurably great, the dispo- 
sition to it in our rulers cannot be doubted; the means are in our 
own hands; the invention of printing did not come more oppor- 
tunely for the restoration of letters, and the blessed work of refor- 
mation, than Dr. Bell’s discovery to vaccinate the next generation 
against the pestilence which has infected this. The greatest boon 
which could be conferred upon Britain (and this is of such para- 
mount importance that we cannot enforce it too earnestly, or re- 
peat it too often) is a system of national education, established by 
the legislature in every parish, as an outwork and bulwark of the 
national church; so that instruction should be given to all who 
cannot pay for it: that as none can die for want of food in England, 
(the poor rates nothaving been commuted for wedding sermons against 
athe ee so none should be suffered to perish for lack of know- 

ge. Reverting to immediate relief, as well as permanent good, 
why should not government extend its military and naval seminaries, 
so that every body who needed an asylum should know where to find 
one? Would it not be better that the workhouses should empty 
themselves into our fleets and armies, than that they should pack 
off children by waggon-loads, to grow up in the stench and moral 
contagion of cotton mills while the trade flourishes, and to be 
thrown out of employ, and turned upon the public when it meets 
with any sudden revulsion? Seminaries of this kind may be so con- 
ducted as to cost little more than well-regulated workhouses. Boys 
become useful at sea at a very early age. There is no danger of 
overstocking ourselves with seamen ; in peace the merchant service 
will require all that the navy can dismiss, and in war we know what 
is suffered from the difficulty of procuring hands. Train up chil- 
dren for the land and sea service, instruct them too in their mo 
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and religious duties, encourage them by honorary rewards, pension 
them off after they have served as many years as their country ought 
to require : they will love the service; and the arts of our enemies 
will be as unavailing as their arms. For the surplus of an army, 
when war shall be at an end, there is indeed no such inimediate 
employment as would be offered for our seamen; but the same 
means which would, above all others, tend to promote the power 
and security of Great Britain, would provide an outlet for this re- 
duudance ~ he 

National education is the first thing necessary. Lay but this 
foundation, and the superstructure of prosperity and happiness 
which may be erected will rest upon a rock ; the rains may descend, 
and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon it, and it 
will not fall. Lay but this foundation, poverty will be diminished, 
and want will disappear-in proportion as the lower classes are in- 
structed in their duties, for then only will they understand their true 
interests : they will become provident, aud the wages of labour may 
be greatly advanced to the unequivocal benefit of all persons ; thus 
will the poor rates be diminished, and thus only may they be ulti- 
mately abolished. ‘Thus also should we render ourselves less de- 
pendent upon the foreign consumer; the labourer being better 
taught and better paid, would acquire a tadte for the new comforts 
which would then be placed within his reach, and by raising this 
class of the community a step in civilisation, we create a new and 
numerous class of customers at home. 

Is it not easy then to conceive ourselves in that state when the 
wishes of Henry [V. and of our own king should be fulfilled ; when 
every family should have its wholesome and abundant meal, and 
every child be able to read its bible? To that state we are advan- 
cing ; and if the anarchists and their mfatuated coadjutors do not 
succeed in-exploding the mine which they are preparing under our 
feet, at that state we may arrive. Neither Mr. Malthus’s checks 
of war, famine, pestilence and vice, nor his comfortable wedding 
sermons, would be required to render it permanent. Unquestion- 
ably we should increase and multiply. ‘There would be more Eng- 
lishmen in the world, more of the countrymen of the Blakes and 
the Nelsons, the Wolfes and the Wellingtons, the Drakes and the 
Dampiers, and the Cookes, the Harveys anc the Hunters, the Ba- 
cons and the Newtons and the Davys, the Hookers and the Burkes, 
the Shakespeares and the Miltons; more of that flesh and blood 
which has carried our name to every part of the habitable globe; 
more of that intellect which has dived into the depths of nature; 
more of that spirit which has compassed earth and heaven! 

labouring classes have a vatural tendency to increase faster 
than the higher ranks. Celibacy is much less frequent ne 
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them ; they are more prolific, and except among the miserably 
poor in cities, a larger proportion of their children is* reared This 
natural and necessary increase of the working part of the commu- 
nity is in its effects just what we make it. If the duty of providing 
for this increase, and of instructing the people be neglected, it is” 
danger, and ultimate destruction ; but if these duties be performed, 
population then becomes security, power, glory and dominion. 
All that is required to render it so is, that we should go to the ant 
and the bee, consider their ways and be wise: that we should Jearn 
from wise antiquity, on this point indeed truly deserving to be stiled 
so ; that we should do our part in obedience to the first great com- 
mandment, which bids us ‘ Replenish the earth and subdue it.’ 

Let the reader cast a thought over the map, and see what elbow- 
room there is for England. We have Canada with all its territory, 
we have Surinam, the Cape Colony, Austral-Asia, countries which 
are collectively more than fifty-fold the area of the British isles, 
and which a thousand years of uninterrupted prosperity would 
scar¢ely suffice to people. It is time that Britain should become 
the hive.of nations, and cast her swarms ; and here are lands to 
recejyé them. What is required of government is to encourage 
emigration by founding settlements, and facilitating the means of 
transport. Imagine these countries, as they would be a few cen- 
turies hence, and must be, if some strange mispolicy does not avert 
this proper and natural course of things; the people enjoying that 
happiness atid those domestic morals, which seem to proceed from 
no other reot than the laws and institutions with which Providence 
has favoured us above all others: imagine these wide regions in the 
yet uncultivated parts of the earth flourishing like our own, and 
possessed by people enjoying our institutions and speaking our lan- 
guage. Whether they should be held im colonial dependence, or 
become separate states, or when they may have-ceased to depend 
upon the parent country, connected with her by the union of reve- 
rential attachment on one side, and common interests on both, is of 
little import upon this wide view of things. In America at this 
day, hostile America, unhappily alienated from her dependence 
upon England by our misconduct and the artifices of our common 
enemy, and now the wanton aggressor in a war undertaken in ob- 
sequiousness to that enemy ; still in America, whatever is civilized, 
whatever is intellectual, whatever is ennobling, whatever is good or 
great, is, and must ever be, of English origin. 

‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it.’ 
- This was the first great commandinent given for collective society, 





* See this subject treated in Dr. Jarrold’s Dissertations on Man, a book where the 
question of population is discussed with real originality, and where true philosophy and 
true piety entighten and support each other. 
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and what country has ever been so richly empowered to act in obe- 
dience to it as England at this day? The seas are ours, and to every 
part of the uninhabited or uncivilized world our laws, our language, 
our institutions, and our Bible may be communicated. Fear not 
if these seeds be sown, but that God will give the increase! Earth- 
quakes may shake this island from its foundation, or volcanic erup- 
tions lay it waste, or it may sink into the abyss and leave only rocks 
and shoals to mark its place; (this earth bears upon it the monu- 
ments of wider physical ruins ;)—but earth itself must be destroyed 
before that from which Britain derives her pre-eminence can perish, 
if she do but enlarge herself, and send forth her blessings to the 
remotest parts of the globe. 





Art. V. An Appeal to the Gospel, or an Inquiry into the Jus- 
tice of the Charge, alleged by Methodists ait die Objectors, 
that the Gospel is not preached by the National Clergy: ina 
Series of Discourses delivered before the University of Oxford 
in the Year 1812, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. J. 
Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By Richard Mant, 
M.A. Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex, and late Fellow of 

_ Oriel College. Fourth Edition. Oxford: Parker. London: 
Rivingtons. 1813. 


"THE subject of these discourses is an ‘ inquiry into the justice 

of the charge, that the great body of the national clergy do 
not preach the Gospel.’ p.9. They comprise, therefore, all the 
most arduous questions in theology; questions interesting, not to 
the members of some particular church, or the disciples of some 
particular teacher alone, but to all reasonable beings. 

With this impression on our minds we may, nevertheless, be al- 
lowed to doubt whether even an university pulpit affords the most 
suitable opportunity of entering upon these subjects. If p ly 
treated, they must involve, ial as Mr. Mant has treated hens 
they have involved, some of those abstruse questions which cannot 
be profoundly sifted without the employment of closer reasoning 
and/nicer definitions than the attention of the best informed con- 
gregation can convey to the mind. Without these disquisitions 
the inquiry is incomplete ; with them it becomes unsuitable to the 
occasion. We do not urge this as a censure upon Mr. Mant; the 
same objection might apply to most other subjects, which his pe- 
culiar appointment admitted ; but it accounts, we conceive, for his 
passing lightly over points of great importance to the matters under 
discussion, but not very manageable in a discourse from the pulpit ; 
and also for his having thrown a more oratorical garb over the 
whole than we usually find such subjects invested with. t 
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In the survey which we propose to take of these questions, we 
shall lay particular stress on those branches of them which appear 
wanting to the completeness of Mr. Mant’s inquiry ; for while these 
are left out of the consideration, no opponent will allow the diffi- 
culties to be set at rest which have perplexed the church ever since 
the heresy of Pelagius. 

The most striking defect which we have to regret in the lectures 
before us is the neglect of systematic arrangement. After an in- 
troductory discoyrse, which contains some very judicious remarks 
on the proper method of explaining scripture, the author proceeds, 
at once, to consider the doctrines of justification, predestination, 
and grace, thus reversing the natural order in which the subjects 
depend one upon the other, and omitting entirely what ought rather 
to precede them all,—the consideration of original sin. 

ow in every regular discussion of the subjects between 
Calvinists and Arminians, the degree of corruption entailed 
upon our natural will by the fall of Adam must take the lead. 
Those who hold that corruption to be so entire as to render the 
human will, unless regenerated and renewed by grace, altogether 
averse from spiritual things, and morally incapable of any obe- 
dience to the divine commands, must necessarily be brought to a 
dilemma, which carries them to all the consequences on which they 
found their objections against Calvin’s decrees. This has not al- 
ways been kept in view by modern divines, and it even seems 
dvubtful, from the terms of his third article, whether it occurred 
to Arminius himself. Many who strenuously o the tenets of 
personal election and irresistible grace, do not hesitate to agree 
with their adversaries as to the natural aversion from holiness in 
the unrenewed mind; but they differ from them in the assertion, 
that grace to counteract the evil tendency is fully bestowed, not 
merely on the elect, but on every man. Be it so: but this grace, 
confessedly, is often abused. ‘ It does not force the man to act 
against his inclination, but may be resisted and rendered ineffectual 
by the perverse will of the impenitent sinner.’ It follows, that 
where it produces not the fruits of holiness, man’s will rejects and 
quenches it; where it is received it becomes effectual through the 
co-operation of the same will. Whence, then, is this co-ope- 
rative will to be derived? It cannot be from nature, because it 
is a good will, and goodness is excluded from the natural will by 
the hypothesis ; and if it is of grace, it must be of special grace 
pat with the common grace bestowed upon all meu 
equally. Here, then, we have all that the Calvinist demands ; and 
the difficult question may be retorted upon us, Why is this special 
grace bestowed upon any, if it is not bestowed universally ? — 
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how is man to be judged, if his will is thus: predisposed to evil 
from which he has no natural inclination to escape? 

It is of great importance to observe this indissoluble connection 
between the total corruption of the human will and the doctrine 
of personal election, when the opinions supported by our church 
are made a question of controversy. The ninth article asserts, 
that ‘ original* sin is the fault or corruption of the nature of every 
man, whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to evil.’ ese terms imply a 
strong moral difficulty, but not a moral incapacity ; they affirm that 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, not that he has 
no seeds of righteousness remaining; that the brightness of his ori- 
ginal glory is obscured, but not that itis extinguished The 
of natural corruption is, in fact, the basis on which the whole 
superstructure must rest, whether it be erected by Calvin or his 
opponents. ‘The insertion and studious retention of these limited 
expressions on this subject shews that the framers of our articles 
were well aware of its importance; and as long as the church is in 
possession of this vantage-ground, it is an error, if nota calumny, to - 
assert that her articles are Calvinistic while her clergy is Arminian. 

Our next inquiry must be, on what foundation it is asserted, that 
man is morally unable, by the means either of his own natural 
powers or of common grace, to will any thing that can render him 
an object of favour in the sight of God. The broad distinction 
drawn by Calvinists is this; the natural will, they say, can enable 
a man to perform the various moral duties of life, and to abstain 
from sinful actions; it is capable of ‘ natural affection towards 
relatives, and humane compassionate feelings towards our fellow- 
creatures ;’ but it can incline to none of these things on that prin- 
ciple of obedience to God which alone can render them accep- 
table to him. ‘ Of love to God, and love to man for the Lord’s 
sake, and according to his will, fallen man is absolutely incapable 
except by the special grace of God.’ ° 

Now this distinction, if it is just, must be founded either on 
reason or on Scripture. But it is not founded on reason. The 
- same natural understanding which points out to us the different 
degrees of regard due to other men, according to the relation we 
bear towards them, and shews us our social duties and our per- 
sonal obligations, renders it evident that when these duties appear 
to be enjomed as positive commands by him who is supreme in 








* We have seen it observed, justly enough, that the Latin expression is stronger, 
which says, ‘ ab otiginali justitid quam longissimé distat.’ But it is not the Latin, 
the English, article which has heen fog subscription ever since the first ratifica- 
tion in the year 1562. 
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nature, they must be performed in allegiance to him and in obedi- 
ence to his injunctions. Such is the actual conclusion of reason. 

But the Gospel, it is alleged, directing to the right performance 
of our duty from a right principle, by a right rule, and to a right 
end, ‘ gives the moral duties a new nature, and turns them into 
evangelical obedience.’ No; it does not change the nature of the 
action, but simply of the object for which it is performed. When 
Socrates dissuaded the youth of Athens from immoralities, as being 
unworthy of the purity of the soul, and when a Christian preacher 
reproves vice as being coiftrary to the revealed will of God, will it 
be affirmed that the different motive employed to sanction the same 
precept changes the nature of the action in one who conforms to 
it? Or will it be argued, that man, by common grace, can forbear 
from sin on such motives as an ancient philosopher might propose, 
but not on the higher motive enforced by the Christian, without the 
farther assistance of special grace? Surely it is not reason which 
leads to the conclusion, that the stronger the motive, the greater 
is the difficulty, and higher in proportion the degree of grace re- 
quired to secure our obedience. 

The doctrine of Scripture, to which we must now turn, is never 
contrary to the conclusions of our reason, though often above 
them. There we are told, not that by our natural powers we can 
discharge our relative duties, so as to be useful in society but not 
so as te satisfy the Almighty; but that we can ‘ do,’ viz. accomplish 
and bring to execution, ‘no good thing of ourselves ;. that it is 
God who maketh us perfect in every good work, to do his will, 
working in us that which is well pleasing in his sight.’ St. Paul 
accuses the heathen world, not because they were moral on wrong 
principles, for ‘ a man will be judged according to that which he 
hath,’ but because they were immoral against their principles, and 
did not act up to‘ the law written in their hearts,’ being positively 
‘ filled with all unrighteousness.’ The distinction that is drawn 
between the works of the flesh and the fruits of the spirit is plainly 
between the virtues and the vices collectively, not between the 
effects of common and those of extraordinary grace. ‘The con- 
verts were no where told that they were displeasing to God, as far 
as they did ‘ by nature the things contained in the law,’ but that 
they must now perform the same moral duties on a higher motive, 
as servants, and, after all, ‘ unprofitable servants,’ because ‘ the 
believed in Christ,’ because ‘ Christ loved them,’ and because all 
is to be referred ‘ to the glory of God.’ The tenor of Scripture, 
in short, is not that Cornelius ‘ feared God with all his house, and 
gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God alway’ by a dif- 
ferent sort of grace from that by which, after his conversion, he 
‘ worked out his salvation,’ but that the same grace a 
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with the reason and natural powers of all, whether heathen or 
Christian, who do not reject the gift, different, indeed, in degree, 
but not in nature. 

That the human will is not so entirely corrupt, but that it has 
still a principle or power left (we do not say ‘ to turn or prepare 
itself be good works,’ but) to co-operate with divine grace to- 
wards spiritual things in a manner quite inconsistent with the 
moral inability ascribed to it by Calvinists, may be satisfactorily 
gathered from Scripture, notwithstanding the strong expressions 
which only a Pelagian can resist, declaring its inherent pravity and 
inclination to evil. The much disputed passage of St. Paul can- 
not be received in any other sense without a total disregard of the 
context,* where he says, ‘ To wi// is present with me, but how to 

erform that which is good I find not. For the good that [ would 
Ta not, but the evil which I would not that Ido. For I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man.’ With the inward man, 
then, i. e. with reason, and the will resulting from the proper ex- 
ercise of reason, gracé co-operates, without which it could pro- 
duce no effectual result, fruitlessly ‘ warring against the law of sin 
which is in the members.’ 

. In our view of the matter the same doctrine is clearly laid 
down by the example of the prodigal son, who is represented, 
* when he came to himself,’ that is, when his reason led him to re- 
flect on the situation to which he had been reduced by guilt and 
folly, as exclaiming, ‘I will arise, and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ The assis- 
tance which these first motions of the will, arising from the sin- 
cere use of the understanding, instantly and continually receive, 
and by which, alone, they become effectual, is beautifully described 
in thé following verse :—‘ And when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him.’ 

. No other conclusion can well be drawn from the parable-of the. 
sower ; and it receives a strong corroboration from numerous de- 
tached passages which it would be tedious to dwell upou singly. 
Nor is there any thing unintelligible in the co-operation which is 
here intended. The Calvinist, indeed, would deny all moral exer- 
tion unless the natural will were previously renewed by grace. 
But those cannot be addressed by argument who think it a reply 
to assume the yery point in question. Let them, then, appeal to 





’ * See Hammond in loco, who certainly cannot be considered as an interested witness. 
He plainly out the difference between this and that in the epistle to the 
Galatians, bb Gicbb eunetiy eredienthe peed. 
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authority, and attempt, by their view of the subject, to reconcile 
those passages of Scripture which, taken separately, on either side, 
would lead to opposite conclusions. On the supposition that 
man, by sincerely meditating on the motives set before him by the 
Gospel, may willingly incline to a corresponding course of con- 
duct, and that this conviction of his understanding is accompanied 
and assisted by the Holy Spirit, in proportion to its sincerity and 
ardour, the different tone of these passages may be easily referred 
to the prominent impression on the writer's mind at the moment, 
either of the urgent necessity of man’s so exerting his own facul- 
ties as to draw upon them the divine assistance, or (the more exact 
supposition perhaps) of his so far distrusting them as to preserve 
the consciousness of his entire dependence on the Holy Spirit for 
their perseverance and effect. But it is impossible to account for 
the discrepancy, either under the Pelagian idea of man’s unassisted 
powers becoming effectual, or under the opposite notion of grace 
superseding all his natural will and inclination. 

It has sometimes been argued that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith cannot be consistently maintained by any who deny 
the total and entire corruption of human nature. Holding 
that doctrine, as it will presently appear we do, to be the great 
essential of Christianity, to be the motto of that banner under 
which all who subscribe to it may justly range themselves, and 
reckon all other differences as comparatively trivial, we would in- 
stantly renounce any interpretation of Scripture with which that 
doctrine was irreconcileable. But is there no medium between the 
complete bon of the will on one side and self-righteousness 
on the other? it follow by a necessary connection, that man 
must claim his acquittal as a right from his Almighty Judge be- 
cause he is free to chuse when good and evil are placed before him? 
As well might it be said that a drowning man was his own pre- 
server because he had strength to turn his head towards the shore, 
or to cry out for asyistance, as that the human race, weak and in- 
firm of purpose as they are, cannot stand in need of an atonement 
yaa it is allowed that a single good principle remains within 

em. 

This leads us to consider Mr. Mant’s doctrine of justification, 
in which he seems to have fallen into error, or at least into obscu- 
rity, by not adhering to his own definition. That justification sig- 
nifies ‘ the admission of Christians into favour and covenant with 
God, and not immediately their ultimate forgiveness and admission 
into everlasting happiness,’ (p. 66,) we cordially agree ; but when 
he proceeds, in the following page, to state, that he uses the words 
* justified’ and ‘ saved’ indiscriminately, he unawares falls into a con- 
tradiction of the position with whichhe set out. If justification does 
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not signify ultimate forgiveness, how can it be synonymous with 
salvation? And when we are in possession of two sych legitimate 
and significant terms as justification and salvation, what can we 
gain by confounding them, except perplexity? ‘The fact is, that 
we are justified by faith, not including sanctification, and that we 
are saved by faith, followed by sanctification. Passages, no doubt, 
occur in Scripture where the words admit of mutual substitution, as 
when it is declared of a gentile received into the Gospel cove- 
nant, ‘ this day is salvation come to this house ;” but where the 
object is to lay down doctrine, and an accurate attention to terms 
is required, they are carefully separated. Let a single instance 

ce. ‘The apostle says to the Corinthians, * I declare unto you 
the Gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye received, and 
in which ye stand.’ This we take to signify that the Corinthians, 
by their conversion and baptism, were m i in a state of justifi- 
cation; he then adds, ‘ by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain;’ 
i.e. this justification will lead to everlasting happiness, if it be 
followed by its natural fruit—sanctification. Surely this is the 
exact doctrine which it is safe to embrace and unexceptionable to 
enforce ; that by the free gift of God we aré justified through 
faith ; that this faith leads to a holy life ; and that those who are 
thus justified and thus sanctified will fivally attain salvation. 

. Mant is greatly and reasonably apprehensive of the erro- 
neous deduction which the Solifidian has drawn from St. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification. But it should be remembered that dan- 
ger does not lie on that side exclusively. The passages, indeed, 
which he quotes from. Romaine and Hawker, lead at once, if logi- 
cally followed, to the vilest Antinomianism. But is this the only 
error among nomitial Christians ? Does Mr. Mant, in the course of 
those ministerial duties which he so faithfully discharges, meet with 
none who practically depreciate the merits of their Saviour, and 
‘deny the necessity of his atonement, by trusting to themselves, and 
to what they vaguely call their. sincere endeavours? From the 
apostolical times to the present, those who have earnestly impressed 
the doctrine of justification by faith upon their hearers, have been 


accused of depreciating personal holiness, and they have uniformly. 


replied by appealing to their practice, St. Paul himself foresaw 
the error and guarded against it; but his caution was not always 
sufficient, and the evil with which the early church was either 
threatened or actually infected, by an erroneous view of that apos- 
tle’s doctrine, gave’a principal occasion to the positive injunctions 
of St. James. When the corruptions of popery had utterly un- 


dermined this apostolical tenet, the few who, from time to time, 


appealed from ecclesiastical to evangelical authority, were = 
w 
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with the same accusation. And the answer has been uniform 
from the early Christians, from the Lollards im this country, the 
Vaudois, the Hussites, and first reformers abroad. We hold, it 
_ is true, that faith alone justifies, but not that it is alone sufficient to 
' salvation; and it is remarkable, that the persons who have been 
subjected to this reproof have, at the same time, been noted for 
denying themselves many of those amusements and gratifications 
of life which their opponents innocently mdulge im ; a fact which 
we must at least consider as successfully rebutting the charge of 
Antinomianism, since it shews not ouly no indifference, but, what 
is generally deemed an over zealous anxiety, with respect to the 
conformity of their lives to the purity of their profession. 

In the fourth, fifth, and eighth sermons, Mr. Mant has proved, 
with unanswerable force, that Calvinistic predestination, personal 
election, and final perseverance, whatever foundation they may de- 
rive from metaphysical arguments, are as* contrary to the tenor 
and doctrine of Scripture as they are inconsistent with the divine 
attributes and the condition of the Gospel covenant. He states 
it, with great justice, as. a‘ vital objection to the doctrines of Cal- 
vin, that they are grounded upon an imperfect and partial view of 
revelation, and rest upon a dubious, at least, if not a decidedly 
false, interpretation of detached passages, instead of being esta- 

ished on a comprehensive survey of holy writ.’ p. 177. Tu 
truth, had Calvinists appealed to Scripture alone, their opinions 
would never have prevailed so extensively. But as the questions 
on which they come to so peremptory a decision involve subjects 
with which human reason has been always perplexed, such as the 
existence of evil, and the effects of absolute foreknowledge upon 
the liberty of man, they have taken advantage of these difficulties, 
and propped up their solution of them by. detached passages of 
Scriptwe, which we shall briefly consider in the sequel. ‘The book 
in which the metaphysical reasonings in favour of the predestina- 
rian tenets, produced in such abundance daring the century succeed- 
ing the Reformation, have been digested and brought within rea- 
sonable compass, is Edwards’s Treatise on Free Will, and this is 
commonly referred to by modern Calvinists as containing both their 
sentiments and the confirmation of them. It will not be difficult to 
shew how little this treatise is able to sustain the weight thus laid 
upon it, for the benefit of those who may like to be convinced, that 
if they cannot: find the Calvinistic tenets in Scripture they are not 
bound to believe them as inseparably connected with the divine 
attributes ; and we undertake this with more readiness, because Mr. 
Mant’s arguments, being derived from Scripture only, will be con- 
sidered by his adversaries as leaving their principal. positions un- 
touched. 

There 
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There are two points of such main importance in this question 
that if either of them could be incontrovertibly settled, the dispute 
would be nearly at an end. ‘The first of these, which Calvinists 
believe to be decidedly in their favour, is the effect of the divine 
prescience, which both sides allow to be absolute and infallible 
upon the actions of those who are the subjects of it. It will be 
universally allowed that the Creator must have foreseen all the alter- 
natives which the concatenation of events would propose to the 
choice of mankind; he must also have foreseen, unable as we are 
to comprehend so iunmense a survey, the different characters which 
difference of circumstances and a different use of opportunities 
would form. He must have foreseen, not only that Adam would 
yield to temptation, not only, in general, that offences would arise, 
but each peculiar disposition which circumstances would concur to 
produce ; that pride, for instance, together with the ambition of 
sessing a body of useful slaves, would be stronger than fear of the 
divine vengeance in the mind of Pharaoh; that the idolatrous exam- 
ples surrounding the Jews would lead them to apostacy and subse- 
quent captivity; that the hopes and fears of future retribution so 
strongly set before the mind of Judas, would be insufficient to 
efface in him the love of ‘ this present world.’ He foresaw, there- 
fore, that the volitions* of mankind would not interfere with the 
course of government prescribed by his providence; and the per- 
sons whose characters are thus foreseen, when they appear on the 
stage, bear their part in the event with which they are connected, 
and act as it was foreknown they would act, being swayed by the 
greatest apparent good, or the strongest prevailing motive at the 
time. 


In this there is, in a certain sense, no contingency: that is, un- 
doubtedly various characters will be formed ; undoubtedly such and 
such motives will be placed before them in the course of events, 
and will have an effect according to the character to which they 
are proposed. But again, there is no necessity: that is, no such 
necessity 2s obliges them to act otherwise than as they are impelled 
by the prevailing idea of good, which, in each individual instance, 
the, mind balances and decides upon, by its own lights and ener- 
gies, and is in no assignable case so far influenced as to become 
any other than a voluntary agent. This, however, being the im- 





* Tt may be useful here to define that we mean by free will ‘ a power given and up- 
held by God of self-deterwnining er moral! specifyin g its own acts, without any neces- 
sitating predeterminer, divine or human.’ Ths ition is taken from Baxter’s Catho- 


lic Theology, p. 1—52, a book useful in its object, as well as its matter, in which 
the author shews, by adopting the Platonic mode of dialogue, how much must be con- 
ceded on both sides, and how vearly verbal at last the differences become, which con- 
troversy widens into a cause of serious disunien. 
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portant poimt upon which the issue of the contest principally de- 
pends, it is the one most disputed by the Calvinists. First, it is 
argued, that whether God foresees, as we allow, that the event will 
undoubtedly happen, or whether, as Calvin says, he decrees the 
event, and brings it to pass, makes no difference in the case. In- 
fallible foreknowledge, says Edwards, may not be the thing that 
causes the necessity, but yet may prove the necessity of the event 
foreknown. Of this argument it is sufficient to observe, that it 
depends on the ambiguous sense of the word necessity. The in- 
quiry is, whether the divine foreknowledge influences men’s actions 
as a cause steadily tending tu produce a particular effect. This 
cannot be proved by the admission of infallible foreknowledge. 
That which infallible foreknowledge does prove, is the certainty, 
not the necessity, of the event foreknown; but Edwards, by a 
dexterous use of the word necessity, (of which we shall, bye-and- 
bye, see. another example,) contrives to substitute itfor certainty, so 
as, in fact, to assume the very matter which he professes to argue ; 
namely, whether the certainty of God’s foreknowledge imposes 
necessity on the human will. That such certainty is not neces- 
sity is affirmed by Arminians, and with them by some of the ablest 
metaphysicians who have ever descended into the field of ratioci- 
nation, and, as it appears, is hitherto only contradicted by an eva- 
sion. 

Edwards, however, having broken his spear, has still a weapon 
remaining, and proceeds to crush those who dare to pursue the 
contest farther, by a formidable syllogism. ‘ Ifit be,’ he says, ‘ as 
Dr. Whitby urges, that God's foreknowledge is not the cause, but 
the effect of the existence of the event foreknown, this is so far 
from shewing that this foreknowledge does not infer the necessity 
of the existence of that event, that it rather shews the contrary 
more ape Because it shews the existence of the event to be 
so settled and firm, that it is as if it had already been, inasmuch as 
in effect it actually exists already, its future existence has already 
had actual influence and efficacy and has produced an effect, viz. 

ce.’ 

This specimen will afford to those who have not entered into the 
metaphysics Of the subject, some idea of the sophistry which is 
employed to maintain the Calvinistic notions, and in which it is 
not surprising that many minds, unused to the perplexities of a 
web so intricate, should be entangled. The argument runs thus ; 
that which has produced an effect must necessarily be ; human ac- 
tions have produced an effect, viz. divine prescience, therefore hu- 
man actions are necessary. Surely this is to substitute for reason- 
ing the logical quibbles of the schoolmen. Taking advantage of 
the acknowledged connection between cause and effect, it attempts 

to 
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to establish the same necessary connection between prescience and 
the subjects of that prescience. But in arguing upon cause and 
effect, as necessarily connected, it is of course supposed that the 
efficient cause precedes the effect ; whereas, the necessity which it 
is here intended to establish, must be founded on one of the two 
following concessions, and falls to the ground if neither of them 


is premised :—either it must be admitted that the effect may pre- | 


cede its cause, or that the volitions of mankind, being predicated 
as the cause, precede the divine foreknowledge, their pretended 
effect. If neither of these is granted, or can be seriously proposed, 
then there is.no such cause or effect, predicable in the case, as 
produces necessity. Yet this is the argument which is levelled 
against the grand assertion of the Arminians, that ‘ God’s pres- 
cience has no influence at all on our actions;’ and on such sub- 
tleties does Edwards ground his affirmation, ‘ that there is no 
geometrical theorem or proposition whatsoever more capable of 
strict demonstration than that God’s certain prescience of the vo- 
litions of moral agents is inconsistent with the Arminian notions 
of liberty.” Something more cogent will be required, we appre- 
hend, before we dissent from the conclusion once’ made by Au- 
gustitie. ‘ Nullo modo cogimur, aut retenta prescientia Dei tol- 
lere voluntatis arbitrium, aut retento voluntatis arbitrio, Deum, quod 
nefas est, negare prescium futurorum: sed utrumque.amplectimur, 
utrumque fideliter et veraciter contitemur ; illud, ut beue credamus, 
hoc, ut bene vivamus.’ 

The other argument we alluded to is confidently urged by Armi- 
nians. They iusist that liberty of will is indispensable to moral 
agency and responsibility ; and, in the words of our author, that 
the Calvinistic doctrine ‘ converts the gracious offers of mercy and 
spiritual assistance, the exhortations to repentance and amendment, 
the unqualified promises of pardon to the penitent sinner, with 
which the Scriptures every where abound, into the most bitter, 
most cruel, and sarcastic irony towards God’s deluded and aban- 
doned creatures.’ p. 250. Edwards is well aware of the difficult 
knot which he has here to untie, and employs a considerable portion 
of his treatise in arguing that the general apprehensions of man- 
kind are mistaken in this point, and that liberty is not only unne- 
cessary to constitute merit or demerit, but that commands to obe- 
dience are reasonably consistent with inability to obey. 'To what 
shifts he is driven may be collected from his condescending to in- 
quire, in the outset, whether the aéts of God are not necessarily 
holy? And whether they are on that account the less praiseworthy ? 
This furnishes us with another instance. of an evasive use of 
term necessity. It is strange that a metaphysical writer should re- 
quire to be reminded that the necessity of God’s holiness = 
rom 
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from-his perfection, that the necessity attributed to man is that of 
imperfection; that the impossibility of the Almighty doing any 
thing that is evil is deduced from his independence ; but that when 
we speak of man as a necessary agent, the very thing intended is 
his being subjéct to the controul of a nature with which he is en- 
dued, or of an impulse by which he is actuated, by a superior 
power. The necessary holiness of God is as entirely sui generis 
as his existence, and as totally inapplicable to the virtue of any 
created, and therefore dependent, being. 

Leaving this fallacy, we will briefly consider the stress of the whole 
answer to the objection now under deliberation, which lies in the dis- 
tinction made between natural and moral inability This pretended 
distinction, in the case supposed, is wholly without a difference. 
The same process of reasoning that exonerates natural inability 
from command or blame, applies to moral. In either case there is 
the same apparent injustice ; that of requiring from a man what he 
neither possesses by nature, nor has forfeited by his own fault, nor 
has the means of obtaining. ‘I’o appeal, with Edwards, to our 
judgment of moral or immoral habits, is a manifest evasion. Ha- 
bit is not born with a man, but is the result of the good or bad 
use of what is born with him, and what is bestowed upon him. 
It does not require metaphysics to prove that there may be a moral 
inability in the will to comply with the command, the motive to 
resist having become far more forcible than the motive to obey; 
or that long habit of yielding to motives, at first not only resistible 
but feeble, may render them at last so powerful that the will shall 
be certainly determined by them; but the question really is, though 
dexterously shunned by Edwards, whether the motive which leads 
to the ‘ first and determining act’ which begins the habit, is so 
strongly set before any man by the Supreme Disposer of events, 
that it shall be morally impossible for him to resist it, and whether 
it would be cousistent with our idea of. justice to place so strong a 
first motive on the one side, and a command to resist it orf the 
other. The truth is, that for a supralapsarian Calvinist to attempt 
to defend his tenets by the notions of justice which reason has es- 
tablished among mankind, is the vainest of all endeavours. He 
has only to. sit silent, or to answer, that God’s ways are not as our 
ways. If there is such a moral inability, and it is yet made the sub- 
ject of command, it must be judicial, it must be the condemnation 
spoken of by St.,Paul as having come upon all men by the sin of 
Adam, considered as our feederal head. If either this mitigated 
doctrine, or the supralapsarian tenets which we have been calling in 
question, can be proved to be the clear language of Scripture, in 
contradiction to the forcible evidence adduced by Mr. Mant, we 
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shall be the first to bow to that authority. But in the mean time 
we adhere to that faith which is consistent with our reason. 

It is no answer here, to say that we cannot account for the per- 
mission of evil at all in the world, or to ask, ‘ how God can be 
omnipotent, if sin be not the result of his will?’ ‘ The holiness 
of God’s nature will stand with the being of sin by man’s causing, 
but not with God’s causing it.’ If we take the assurance of 
Scripture, and view this life as preparatory to a superior state for 
which we are destined, and if that preparation is to consist in a 
trial of character and discipline of virtue, vice becomes the touch- 
stone by which virtue is proved, and the guilt of some is indis- 
pensable to the trial of the whole. In the very notion of a state 
of probation evil must be included. Banish all moral evil, all 
temptation to vice and wickedness from the world, the world 
would certainly be infinitely happier, but it would no longer be a 
situation of moral trial. Or if, while evil still existed, man had 
been irresistibly determined to choose the good, a case supposed 
by Bayle, and which it is very possible to conceive, the ciate. 
racter would have remained undisciplined, untried, and unimproved, 
moral liberty being essential to a system of which moral trial is 
the object, and retributive justice the consummation. 

_ Now although it is not pretended that we can see into all the 
reasons by which the Deity was swayed to create man as a being 
liable to error, yet there are not wanting many considerations that 
may serve, if not to satisfy our cyriesity, at least to remove any 
scruples which might be raised, /on this ground, against the di- 
vine benevolence. Without dénying, on the one hand, that 
a being free from all temptation, unspotted by any stain 
of guilt, might be created, and if cr¢ated, would be an object of 
the highest love and admiration ; yet, on the other hand, it must be 
conceded, that the virtue of such a being would be altogether diffe- 
rent in kind from the virtue of one who has successfully resisted 
the temptations and overcome the diftculties to which a good man 
is exposed on earth, and who has cont d, if we may so say, to 
the formation of his own moral charactéy. The one would have 
received, the other has acquired. The one.would have succeeded 
by inheritance to the possession, which the other has obtained by 
perseverance and labour. If, indeed, that were the highest cha- 
racter of virtue, which consists in the perpetual contemplation and 
love of supreme excellence, an idea which was erroneously enter- 
tained by some of the ancient philosophers, and has been borrowed 
from them by the modern Quietists, there might be less occasion 
for a situation of so great difficulty and danger; though, even ac- 
cording to that mistaken system, it is no inconsiderable triumph to 
abstract the mind frem the objects by which it is surrounded, and 
fix 
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fix it to the contemplation of ideal and unseen perfection. But 
as this speculative disposition of the mind towards what is ab- 
stractedly good, is found, by experience, to be consistent with 
much that is vicious in practice ; and as real practical virtue, such 
as we are concerned with in this life, does, in fact, consist in an 
habitual subjection of the mind to the conclusions of reason, 
where revelation has not been made, and where it has, to the cotn- 
mands issued by the creator of the world, it is evident that this 
habitual subjection of the will must be acquired, like other habits, 
by repeated acts, and to its formation must be presupposed, of 
course, frequent opportunities of executing those acts, or the con- 
trary. The existence of moral evil, and the liability to fall into 
it, are necessary therefore to that developement and discipline of 
human character which is the purpose of our temporary appear- 
ance on the stage of life, and the difficulties resulting from the 
permission of sin are not so inexplicable as is sometimes pre- 
tended by Calvinists, and alleged as an argument for our abstain- 
ing entirely from any attempt to weigh the divine decrees in the ba- 
lance of human reason. 

Long as the importance of these subjects has already detained 
us, we feel that any discussion of them would be incomplete 
which failed to account for those passages of Scripture which, it 
is said, so strongly favour the doctrine of personal election, that 
‘ frequent quotations from them, in a sermon, without some at- 
tempt to explain away their obvious meaning, would subject the 
preacher to the charge of Calvinism.’ And it is quite certain, that 
without these passages as a support, Calvinism never would have 
found its way into the church. But we appeal to the candid au- 
thor of Remarks on the Bishop of Lincoln’s volume, if five chap- 
ters* of St. Paul’s epistles tend to establish a doctrine which, ge- 
nerally applied, would be inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the Bible, whether we have not fair and rational cause for doubt- 
ing the justice of applying that doctrine universally? ‘To us, at 
least, it appears most evident, that the object of the apostle, in the 
much disputed chapter to the Romans, is to prove, that the adop- 
tion of the Jews was not owing to any merits of their nation, not 
even of their patriarchs, which might be supposed to entail upon 
them a claim to the continuance of divine favour after their rejec- 





* Romans8, 9—11. Ephes,i,2. There area few occasional expressions, as the 
terms in which Pharaoh is spoken of, those ‘ ordained to eternal life,’ (for we cannot 
agree with Whitby and Mr. Mant, in their explanation of the word rélaysatyn) or the 
ungodly men foretold by St. Jude, as ‘ ordained of old to this condemnation,’ which 
seem designed to preserve a constant sense of the divine superintendance. So it is re. 
lated in Genesis, (ch. 28, v.7,) that ‘ Er, Judah's first born, was wicked in the sight of 
the Lord, and the Lord slew him.’ , . 
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tion of the Gospel, but that their election could only be resolved 
into the free choice and urpose of God. ‘To shew this, he cites 
the declaration of the Almighty to Moses, recorded in Exodus, 
(cap. 33,) where he gave him this assurance of his having separated 
to himself the Jewish nation, that, of his sovereign will, ‘ he 
would be gracious to whom he would be gracious, and would have 
mercy on whom he would have mercy.’ ‘The subsequent verses 
declare of the Jews, that their exaltation, like the temporary 
power of Pharaoh, was not of debt but of grace; that God, hav- 
Ing it in his counsels to deposit his oracles with some nation, had 
chosen theirs, whose obstinacy and apostacy he had long borne 
with, that he might make their nation, according to his prophetic 
intimations, the instrument of conveying his mercy to the gen- 
tiles. It would be tedious to pursue this farther, and to shew how 
the peculiar call of the Jews is kept perpetually in view; but we 
have read the chapters in question, as recommended by Mr. Scott, 
and our conclusion is, that St. Paul’s language may certainly be 

plied to the doctrine of personal election, supposed to be esta- 
blished on other grounds, but that the apostle himself applies it to 
national election; neither can we approve of reasoning which 
would transfer this argument to God’s general agency towards 
mankind. 

As language is properly addressed to the Jews, who were with- 
out dispute an elect, a chosen, a peculiar people, which would be 
inapplicable to any other nation; so it may be justly affirmed of 
those to whom the Gospel was first preached, that they were ‘ cho- 
sen before the foundation of the world, to be holy and without 
blame,’ and that they were ‘ predestinated into the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to God, according to the good pleasure 
of his will.’ The choice of those to whom the Gospel should first 
be committed was as much a call, as that of Abraham ; as much an 
election, as that of the Jews. With regard to the apostles, our 
Saviour himself says, ‘ You have not chosen me, but I have clio- 
sen you.’ So after the command had been issued, ‘ Go and teach 
all nations :’ we find that the journies of the apostles were still un- 
der the divine direction. ‘ Paul and Silas, if left to themselves, 
would have evangelized Asia propria and Bithynia, but were pre- 
vented by special intimations of the Holy Spirit.” Now though it 
is probable that they were directed to those parts where they would 
find most who were ‘ worthy,” most who would receive the word 
‘ with an honest and faithful heart;’ yet we cannot reasonably be- 
lieve that in those districts from which they were at first precluded, 
all would have rejected the tidings of grace if offered to their ac- 
ceptance ; or that the distinction of moral characters should have 
been so exactly preserved, as that there was much to chuse between 
the 
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the worst man who was converted to the Gospel, and the best who 
was excluded. ‘That certain individuals; should have advantages 
over others, is necessary in the constitution of things, and is no 
more an impeachment of God's justice than his becoming, exclu- 
sively, the lawgiver of the Jews, or enlightening one nye of the 
globe with Christianity in preference to another, Uuless, however, 
we suppose that at the very first promulgation of the Gospel, all 
were called to partake of it, who had fit qualities for its reception, 
we must allow that those to whom opportunity was given to be 
among the early converts, were called to peculiar privileges, and 
really ‘ obtained inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of God,’ St. Paul asserts this of himself; no one will 
deny it of him; or of any of the apostles, or of the Ethiopian 
eunuch, whom Philip was expressly sent to meet; or of Corne- 
lius; or of the Philippians, to whom St. Paul directed his course, 
when specially diverted from his original intention of visiting Bi-" 
thynia. But all these cases. are as much exceptions to the provi- 
dence of God in respect to the other individuals in the world at 
large; as his dispensation with regard to the Jews was different 
from the case of all other nations. Such exceptions neither place 
other nations, nor other individuals, under the anathema of Calvin, 
Quos Dgus preterit, reprobat; any more than a king can be said to 
dishonour those of his subjects, whom he does not advance to a 
station near his person, or employ upon any special mission. ‘The 
purpose of God required that the records of the creation should be 
ees with some particular nation, till the fulness of time when 

is glory should be more generally manifested. He selected the 
Jews. So it required that some individuals, and families, and towns, 
and districts should first receive the Gospel, and then become his 
instruments in communicating it through the world. These ‘ he 
quickened, when they were dead in trespasses and sins;’ these be 
selected as ‘ vessels 6f mercy’ from the general corruption of the 
heathens. But unless it be assumed that every sentence which 
finds a place in the apostolical writings is applicable, without li- 
mitation, to all future Christians; it cannot be argued from the 
case of the Ephesians, that no individual will be saved, who is 
not ‘ predestinated into the adoption by Jesus Christ according to 
the good pleasure of God’s will’ alone, and called according to 
such a special election, and converted by ‘ grace attended by a 
moral necessity.” 

If it has appeared from these considerations, that there are no 
invincible obstacles either in reason or Scripture, against a rejec- 
tion of the Calvinistic scheme, the arguments which Mr. Mant has 
urged on the other side from the tenor of Revelation, and the na- 
ture of the divine attributes become irresistible. We shall present 
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‘our readers with a specimen of the forcible style and skilful illus- 
tration which Mr. Mant has employed in support of his opinions. 


* It will be elucidating by a beautiful example the scriptural notions 
of assurance and perfection, to which the Christian is daily drawing 
more near, and of assurance not vouchsafed unto him until the close of 
his mortal life; if I call to your recollection the last moments of a 
“ most learned, most humble and holy man,” a man of saintlike and apo- 
stolical simplicity, ‘ I have lived,” said he, “ to see this world is made 
up of perturbations, and I have been long preparing to leave it, and ga- 
thering comfort for the dreadful hour of making my account with God, 
which I now apprehend to be near. And though I have by his grace 
loved him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, and laboured to 
have a conscience void of offence to him and to all men; yet, if thou, O 
Lord, be extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it? 
And therefore where I have failed, Lord, show mercy to me: for I 
plead not my righteousness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, 
forhis merits who died to purchase a pardon for penitent sinners. And 
since I owe thee a death, Lord, let it not be. terrible, and then take 
thine own time: I submit to it! Let not mine, O Lord, but let thy will 
be done! With which expression,” adds his biographer, “ he fell into a 
dangerous slumber, dangerous as to his recovery ; yet recover he did, 
but it was only to speak these few words: God hath heard my daily pe- 
titions ; for I am at peace with all men, and he is at peace with me ; 
from which blezsed assurance I feel that inward joy, which this world 
can neither give nor take from me. More he would have spoken; but 
his spirits failed him; and after a short conflict between nature and 
ng a quiet sigh put a period to his last breath, and so he fell 
asleep.” 

‘Such were the dying sentiments of a man, whom his biographer 
characterizes by great learning, remarkable meekness, godly simplicity, 
and Christian moderation; whom his contemporaries esteemed as most 


capable of ‘ teaching learning by instruction, and virtue by example ;’ 


whom not this University alone, but our Church and Nation, have uni+ 
formly esteemed, as one of their brightest luminaries; and to whose 
merits the testimony of two successive monarchs has been sanctioned by 
the approbation of the good, the wise, and the great; who have con- 
curred in adopting the appellation, that his sovereigns had bestowed, 
and in transmitting his honour to posterity as ‘ the learned, or judici- 
ous, er reverend, or venerable Hooker.’ 

* Virtually disclaiming the modern doctrine of assurance, by decla+ 
ring that ** the strongest in faith that liveth on the earth, has always 
need to labour, strive, and pray, that his assurance concerning heavenly 
and spiritual things may grow, increase, and be augmented :” and dis- 
claiming the modern doctrine of perfection by an humble acknowledg- 
ment of his own unrighteousness, he bore his testimony to the truths, 
which I have been endeavouring to establish, even before the opposite 
heresies had taken root amongst us. With singular gratification I close 
the present discourse by such an attestation to the soundness of the te- 
nets, which I have been deducing from the Oracles of God: for I can- 
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not consider it as a matter of trifling moment, that they are thus inci- 
dentally supported by one, whose heart was living picture of that 
poorness of spirit, to which is promised the ing of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and whose mind was of a capacity to trace the operations of 
law, emanating from the bosom of the Creator, and diffusing harmony 
throughout his works.’—pp. 491—-494. 


It is no uncommon mistake to imagine, that the persons whose 
opinions dissent from our own, on certain known points, believe 
and teach every thing except what we ourselves teach and believe. 
To this notion, which is more universal than either its justice or 
charity render desirable, Mr. Mant, unintentionally no doubt, 
gives some countenance; by an occasional want of selection in 
the author whom he confutes, and a want of discrimination in his 
application of their peculiar tenets. But we must have done. 

‘The remarks with which Mr. Mant winds up his last discourse, 
are, however, too excellent and too important to be withheld from 
our readers, 


‘ First, considering the activity of our enemies, and the propen- 
sity, which they diligently foster, to disparage the clerical character, 
we should be stimulated more than ever, to ‘ take heed to ourselves’ by 
a diligent discharge of the duties of our profession, and by a strict at- 
tention to our personal conduct. Of our parishioners, and of mankind 
in general, the great bulk are not capable of deciding on controverted 
topics, but they are all able to judge of externa! conduct. By careful 
attention to their interests, both temporal and spiritual, we may attach 
them to our persons; and thus, by natural consequence, to our mi- 
nistry : and it will be no difficult conclusion for them to draw, that in- 
asmuch as we labour to “ do tlfe will of God, we know of the doctrine, 
whether it is of God.” 

* Secondly, The same consideration should operate on us as an addi- 
tional caution, to “ take heed to the doctrine;” to preach the Gospel of 
Christ in its original purity and simplicity. Truth lies between the se- 
veral extremes of Antinomian licentiousness, and mere morality ; of ir- 
resistible grace, and unassisted free-will. This is the path, in which we 
should endeavour to walk ; ever remembering, that the right method of 
confuting erroneous opinions is not by maintaining the opposite errors, 
but by setting forth, and contending for, the true evangelical faith. 
Conduct, such as this, is best adapted, under the favour of a bountiful 
Providence, to establish our friends, and to defeat our enemies. They, 
who accuse us with an honest conscience and a meek and Christian spi- 
rit, may thereby be induced to withdraw their opposition, at least to 
be temperate in urging it; to forbear from being active adversaries, if 
they cannot be prevailed on to become cordial friends. Whilst, as to 
others, provided we afford them no just occasion of offence, the respon- 
sibility of the divisions and heart-burnings, which they promote, will 
fall upon their own heads. “ Wo unto him,” saith our Lord, “ by whom 
the offence cometh !” God forbid, my brethren, that it should come by 
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us! Within these hallowed walls, on the very spot where we are now 
assembled, the Fathers of our Reformed Church resisted the powerand 
malice of their persecu and bore resolute testimony to “ the truth, 
as itisin Jesus.” Within the precincts of our University, they sealed 
that testimony by their blood. Men indeed they were, not exempt 
from the weakness and imperfections of their nature: but they were 
men, second to none, whom Almighty God ever sent in his mercy to 
bless a favoured land, either in natural ability; or in acquired learning ; 
or in the Christian graces of humility and meekness ; or in the patience, 
wherewith they investigated the truth; or in the fortitude, with which 
they defended it, through disgrace and tribulation; during temptation 
and persecution; amid imprisonment, in the flames, and unto death. 
May God Almighty give us grace to serve him faithfully, as they did ; 
to tread steadfastly in their footsteps; and to “, bear up the pillars” of 
that Church, of which they laid the foundation,’ 


In this prayer we are persuaded that a large majority of those 
would heartily concur, who yet may not agree with Mr. Mant in 
all his points of doctrine. Notwithstanding the eye of suspicion 
with which they are commonly viewed, we believe them to be cor- 
dially attached to the establishment; not only because their own inte- 
rests are inseparably connected and mterwoven with it, but because 
they devoutly consider it as the best and purest part of that true 
and catholic Church, which it is their duty to enlarge and their 
pride to defend. They value, and most justly value it, as having 
preserved this kingdom, under God, by the persons whom it has 
nourished and instructed, comparatively free from the religious and 
moral corruptions which deform the features of too many Euro- 
pean nations; they venerate, and justly venerate it, as the shield 
which has turned aside the shafts of intidelity, and repelled the as- 
saults of avowed opposition: and we rely contidently on their as- 
sistance, if occasion should unhappily call for it, in defending this 
safeguard of our national security from the hands of the enemy. 





Art. VI. Travels in Southern Africa in the Years 1808—1806. 
By Henry Lichtenstem, Doctor in Medicine and Philosophy, 
.ahbd Professor of Natural History in the University of Berlin ; 
Member of several learned Societies, &c. &c. Translated from 
the original German, by Anne Plumptye. London. 1819. 


it was said long ago by Aristotle, ‘ that Africa was always pro- 
= ducing something new.’ We may still say the same; for if it 
yields no other novelty, it is at least abundantly productive of new 
hooks. A barren nook of the southern extremity of this huge con- 
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tinent has furnished even our humble collection with near forty 
volymes, twelve of which are goodly queria and we verily believe 
that, without taking into account a number of Dutch folios, ‘ dick 
as all dis cheese,’ we could enumerate as many more. Yet the la- 
borious countryman of the indefatigable Grevius, in addition to the 
ponderous quarto now before us, threatens to increase the heap by 
three more volumes of the same size and on the same subject, 
which he thinks it necessary to mention ‘ for the benefit of those 
who may purchase this first volume.’ (Pref.) Nay a fifth, ‘ being 
the account of our sea voyage,’ is advertised in a note (p, 3,) witha . 
hope that it will be ‘ useful to future voyagers :’-—useful, we sup- 

se, to instruct them how to effect a Dutch passage from the 

exel to the Cape of Good Hope im five months, which other na- 
vigators generally make in two. 

The present volume is a probationary one, and Mr, Lichtenstein 
has therefore, wisely enough, put forth his whole strength upon it : 
he has not only Jaid under heavy contributions Kolben and Vail- 
lant, Sparrman and Barrow, the last of whom serves as his general 
text-book, but he has enlisted into his service the journal of the 
Governor-General Jansens, the digested observations of Mr. Com- 
missary-General De Mist, Alberti’s account of the, Kaffers, re- 
cently published in Holland, and the information gleaned from the 
missionary Van der Kemp, who resided some time among these 
people. Yet with all this host of auxiliaries, Mr. Lichtenstein 
has contrived to make just as dull and uninteresting a volume as 
we have yet been doomed to wade through. The southern ex- 
tremity of Africa is, im ene respect, but a barren subject for 
‘a member ef several learned socigties;’ it exhibits no traces of a 
cultivated race of men; no remains of ancient monuments ; not a 
yestige of the arts of civilized life. In wild and uncultivated na- 
ture it is, however, abundantly rich ; and here it affords endless 
opportunities, and an infinite variety of. subjects, to exercise the 
talents of a ‘ doctor of physic and philosophy,’ and to employ the 

‘ zeal of a‘ professor of natural history in the University of Berlin,’ 
both for the instruction and amusement of those who are doomed 
to stay at home. 

Mr. Lichtenstein, we think, has completely failed to effect 
either the one or the other. If it were not for a box of ‘ Halle’s 
medicines,’ which he purchased at the Cape, and a glass of ‘ puvis 
antispasmodicus’ which he gave to a woman in hysterics, with an 
assurance that the boors are mighty fond of ‘ essentia dulcis, by 
which, we suppose, is meant either treacle or sugarcandy, we could 
hot possibly have discovered that he had taken out a medical di- 
ploma. We beg pardon—he has made at least one discovery in 
pathology, which must be exceedingly consoling to dram-drinkers ; 
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this is, that the stone in the bladder, which is a common complaint 
among the Dutch is to be ascribed solely to ‘ the want of 
spirituous liquors!’ We are the more desirous of brmging forward 
this important discovery, as his fair translator, in admitting the 
novelty, seems inclined to doubt the ‘ reasonableness of the cause 
assigned.’ (p. 88.) Be this as it may, ‘ the physician of the com- 
missary-general’ tells us, with much ealindinciney, how he drew 
after him the Dutch farmers, ‘ as if he were able to perform like 
miracles with those recorded by the Evangelists.’ 

Of his philosophical acquirements, moral, physical or experi- 
mental, the book affords but little elucidation ; and we almost re- 
gret, though at the expense of a sixth quarto, that he did not, as he 
had once intended, furnish us with ‘ a sketch of his history,’ that 
the ‘ reader’ might be acquainted ‘ with his modes of thinking.’ A 
note, however, of three lines has given us some incidental informa- 
tion on this point. ‘ Colonel Gordon, who signed the capitulation 
for the surrender of the Cape, was a professed adherent of the 
Orange party.. A few days after, this otherwise upright man, made 
a public confession of his error to the world by destroying himself.’ 
Here is more ‘ philosophy’ than an ordinary reader may at the first 
glance perceive. Colonel Gordon was governor of the Cape, a 
man of universal benevolence, extensive charity, and remarkable 
for his attention and hospitality to strangers. The capitulation, 
which, as governor, he was called upon to sign, was more favour- 
able to the vanquished than could have been hoped for in the dis- 
tracted state of the colony, with so large a force before it; it se- 
cured to the inhabitants their laws, their religion, their property, 
and, what it ought not to have done, it guaranteed the paper cur- 
rency with which their friends the French had inundated them. 
Yet, because Colonel Gordon was a faithful subject of the sove- 
reign to whom he had sworn allegiance, he was guilty of a crime, 
it seems, which could be expiated only by self-destruction ! 

Though Mr. Lichtenstein assures us, we know not why, that 
‘ he never had any temptation’ to swerve from his ‘ undeviating ad- 
herence to truth,’ (p. 3,) he has often been tempted to ‘ set down’ 
things which betray rather too much credulity for a ‘ doctor in phi- 
losophy.’ Thus he meets with a Malay slave of 190 years of age, 
with another of 107, and a third above 100. (p. 168.) He is as- 
sured by experienced hunters, and he believes them, that in the fo- 
rests of Sitsikamma there are elephants eighteen feet high, which 
run in troops of 500! He sees a vagabond colonist seven feet 
high, ‘ the living figure of a Hercules, the terror of his enemies, 
the hope and support of his friends.’ This favourite of Mr. Lich- 
tenstein, who had been outlawed by the Dutch, was one of the 
‘ warmest patriots, and opposers ef the Orange principles,’ (p. 210,) 
and 
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and he hated the English to the doctor’s heart’s desire. He be- 
hieves too, that the English spent sixteen millions sterling on the 
Cape, yet left it in a ruinous condition! (p. 42) and he was present 
when a hunting party brought home the flesh of ‘ seventeen elands, 
from seven to eight hundred pounds a piece,’ (about thirteen thou- 
sand pounds,) in a single waggon! (p. 97,) &c. 

We apprehend that Doctor Lichtenstein wes made ‘ Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Berlin,’ in consequence of 
a box of insects presented to that learned body ; for. we find no- 
thing in his book which indicates the slightest knowledge of the 
science. He sometimes, indeed, talks of birds and butterflies, but 
whenever he ventures upon a name, he is almost sure to blunder. 
The common sea-gull, (/arus canus,) which he saw in the inland 
arm of Saldanha bay, he misnames the diomedea exulans, the great 
albatross, at least five times the size of the sea-gull, and met with 
only on the wide ocean. (p. 45.) He makes the klipspringer, the 
greisbek and the duiker, three distinct species of the antelope, to 
be one and the same animal, (p..72,) and the little antelope 
(pygmea) he confounds with the orebi. He saw also, what no 
human being besides ever saw, the cervus elephus or red-deer, 
close to Swellendam. (p. 165.) Now it happens, that, as neither 
of the Americas furnishes a single species of the antelope tribe, 
none of the stag kind has yet been discovered in the south parts 
of Africa, and it is even doubtful whether this whole contment 
ever produced a single species. The little spotted hog-deer is 
a native of Java, Sumatra, and the oriental islands, and not of 
the Cape, as some have erroneously supposed. In no department 
of natural history tas Mr. Lichtenstein brought forward a new ob- 
ject; nor can we discover any of that ‘ important information’ of 
which, he tells us, (Pref. 5,) he ‘ obtained in his first journey no in- 
considerable stock.’ Indeed, had Mr. Lichtenstein been gifted to 
the extent implied by his many titles, he was so overlaid with the 
‘train of followers,’ and the b e which ‘ the rank and dignity 
of Mr. Commissary-General de Mist’ was supposed to demand, as 
to be utterly incapacitated from a the country. This ex 
pedition de parade consisted of de Mist and his son, a lieutenant, 
an ensign, and a corporal, with seven dragoons, a serjeant, twelve 
hottentots and four slaves, a surgeon, (besides the doctor,) a clerk, 
a steward of the household, two gentlemen of the bedchamber, a 
French-horn-player, and a courier ; and, to crown the whole, Miss 
Augusta de Mist, the commissary’s daughter, a young lady of nine- 
teen, in whom was ‘ a singular union of feminine softness and ten- 
derness of heart ;’ she was accompanied by another young lady of 
the Cape, and two female servants. It was not very discreet, we 
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think, in the commissary-general, to carry this paragon of ‘ femi- 
nine softness’ into the midst of a horde of brawny Kaffers, who 
stalk about in perfect nudity :—but bashfulness and modesty are no 
features of the female character, in the ‘ new morality’ of the Ger 
man school.* 

Thus encumbered, we could pardon the want of ability to col- 
lect, and even of capacity to communicate—but the insufferable 
vanity, not merely shewing itself ‘ obliquely through all the efforts 
to preserve an appearance of modesty and humility,’ (Pref. 1,) but 
the lumbering German vanity, which, with the most undisturbed 
placidity, describes its own leaden labours as ‘ better than any 
preceding ones,’ and as ‘ correcting whatever has been erroneously 
represented by other writers,’ is too contemptible for indignation, 
and too stupid for amusement. 

We never were more at a loss, than on the present occasion, to 
convey, in any reasonable space, an intelligible account of the vo- 
lume before us, ‘ siuce (as the author justly observes) no travels 
into the interior of Africa resemble it in any way.’ (p.7.) It 
would answer no good purpose to trace his route (without any map 
to guide us) across the open plains of Africa, from Brakkefontein, 
where the water was bad, to Hartebeest-krall, where it was no bet- 
ter; from an Ausspannplatze to Neiuwe-jaarsdrift, and from Her- 
maunuskraal to Modderfontein in Agterbruintjeshoogte: nor would 
it afford our readers much amusement to hear, that Schalk- 
vandermerwe’s grandmother was an orphan from the W eeskam- 
mer, sent to the Cape ‘to promote population ;’ or that Zwellen- 
dam is derived from Swellengrebel, and ought to be spelt with an 
S. We shall therefore, as the best service which we can render 
them on the present occasion, employ a few pages in gleaning 
from those ‘ other authors’ whom Mr. Lichtenstein affects to de- 
spise, a concise and rapid sketch of the principal objects likely to 
engage the attention of an intelligent traveller im the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa ; taking Mr. Lichtenstein along with us, and suf- 
fering him to tell his own story whenever he has any thing worth 
communicating. At the same time we must premise that this pro- 
batignary volume carries us no farther than Graaff Reynet, to 
which place the grand expedition of the commissary-general pro- 
ceeded through the most frequented districts of the colony, and 
consequently the least likely to afford any thing new. 





* General Jansens, the year preceding, travelled among the hostile Kaffers, attended 
only by his private secretary and half a dozen dragoons ; and his observations form the 
best portion of Mr. Lichtenstein’s book. Jansens was born a gentleman, and bred a 
soldier.’ Mr. Commissary Uitenhage (for we are told De Mist, Belg. dung, is his title, ) 

as bred an attorney ; at the French revolution he became a patriat, deserted his save- 
ign, and had precisely Mz. Lichtenstein’s ‘ modes of thinking.’ if 
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If from the southern extremity of Africa, which on the old 
charts appears to terminate, improperly, in an angle, we proceed 
in an easterly direction about 500 miles, and northerly about 220 
miles, we shall have the two sides describing the irregular paral- 
lelogram which constitutes the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It comprehends, therefore, a surface of about 110,000 square 
miles, over which is spread a population, not much exceeding 
65,000 persons. Of these, about 25,000 are whites, 25,000slaves, 
and 15,000 Hottentots; the last mentioned, for any thing yet 
known to the contrary, being the origimal mhabitauts of this part of 
Africa. Of this scanty population, the town of the Cape and its 
immediate neighbourhood contain at least 20,000, of whom about 
os are whites, 4000 half casts of various mixtures, and 13,000 
slaves. : 

Two chains of mountains of considerable height, lying parallel to 
each other in a direction of east and west, divide this territory into 
two portions of very differeut character. ‘That part which lies be- 
tween the first chain and the sea coast, and extends from the Cape 
to the Great Fish river, is generally rugged, broken into hill and 
dale, and intersected by numberless rivulets running in the bottom 
of deep ravines ; the surface generally well clothed with herbace- 
ous and frutescent plants ; and, at the distance of about 200 miles 
from the Cape, the glens and chasms on the southern side of the 
mountains are thickly covered with forests of large trees, which 
continue with more or less interruption tar beyond the eastern 
boundary of the colony. Those of largest dimensions and most 
common use are two species of yellow wood, (tarus,) stinkwood, 
(quercus,) ironwood, (syderdxylon) hassagai wood, (curtesia fagi- 
nea,) aud rood els, (cunonia capensis.). But besides these are a 
multitude of beautiful trees, not yet classed. On the hills and 
rugged plains are the most shewy productions in the vegetable 
world, the large and elegant tribe of proteas, and the beautiful and 
ever varying heaths, (erica,) of the latter of which not fewer, we 
believe, than 300 different species have been discovered and de- 
scribed. Almost as numerous, and far more diversified, are the 
families of geranium and mysembryanthemum, of gnaphalium, 
reranthemum, and other genera allied to the everlastings, the mul- 
titude and brilliancy of whose flowers dazzle while they delight the 
eye. In this tract are also found the various species of the gaudy 
aloe, but particularly that (perfoliata) from which the drug is ex- 
tracted : these, with the crassuda, the cotyledon, and the safsola, 
the latter of which yields a potash used in making soap, the dios- 
ma, polygala, cliffortia, brunia aud myrica, whose bunches of 
berries are coated over with a thin pellicle of wax—are the lead- 
ing gevera which clothe the surface, but do not cover it; * itp 
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characteristic, we believe, of the whole continent of Africa, that 
even in the most fertile and luxuriant parts of it, the earth is only 
partially covered; there being no such thing, in fact, as what we call 
turf or greensod. It would be endless to enumerate the products of 
the vegetable kingdom—but it is impossible to overlook the more 
humble tribe of liliaceous plants which, for their exquisite fragrance 
and boundless variety of shape and colour, stand uurivalled in any 
other part of the globe. The amaryllis, the gladiolus, the ixia, the 
morea and iris are the most conspicuous; but the lowly oxlip, 
(oxalis,) the star-flower (hypoxis) and lachenalia, springing out of 
a naked, and almost impenetrable surface of clay, command atten- 
tion by their lively and brilliant hues, exhibiting sometimes all the 
colors of the rainbow in a single flower. 

Between the first chain of mountains, and the second, is a vast 
extent of country known by the Hottentot name of Karroo,—an 
unbounded waste of dreadful uniformity, except where broken by a 
few straggling hills of schistus or slate, rising, like little volcanic 
cones, out of a naked surface of clay, whose tinge is that of a 
dull ferruginous brown. All traces of animated nature are oblite- 
rated from this dreary solitude; and the withered remains of 
the few succulent plants, sparingly scattered over the surface, 
crackle under the feet, and seem, from the faint and feeble traces 
of vegetable life, to maintain a perpetual struggle for existence. 
If, however, some partial thunder-storm should burst upon this 
desert, the bulbs begin to swell, and the leaves to push through 
the moistened clay ; the melilotos creeps along the surface, the ice- 
plant glistens in the sun, and the hemanthus spreads with wonder- 
ful rapidity its broad leaves along the ground, as if to throw a pro- 

ing cover over the little moisture the earth had received, and to 
defend it from the sun. Mr. Lichtenstein crossed a narrow arm 
of this Karroo, and as his description of it is among the happiest of 
his efforts, it is fair to give him the full benefit of it. 

* Assoon as, in the cooler season, the rains begin to fall, and pene- 
trate the hard coat of earth, these fibres (of roots) imbibe the moisture, 
and, pushing aside the clay, the germ of the plant, under their protec- 
tion, begins to shoot. As by successive rains the soil gets more and 
more’loosened, the plants at length appear above it, and ina few days 
the void waste is covered with a delicate green clothing. Not .long 
after, thousands and thousands of flowers enamel the whole surface : 
the mild mid-day sun expands the radiated crowns of the mysembryan- 
themums and gortinia, and the young green of the plants is almost hid- 
den by the glowing colours of their full-blown flowers, while the whole 
air is filled with the most fragrant odour. This odour is more particu- 
larly delightful when, after a calm day, the sun declines, and the warm 
breath of the flowers rests quietly on the plain. At this time the whole 


desert is transformed into one continued garden of flowers ; the 
colonist, 
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colonist, with his herds and his flocks, leaves the snowy mountains, and, 
descending into the plain, there finds a plentiful and wholesome supply 
of food for the animals, while troops of the tall ostrich and the wander- 
ing antelope, driven also from the heights, share the repast, and enliven 
the scene. 

* But, how soon is the country again deprived of all its glory! it 
scarcely continues more than a month, unless late rains, which must 
not often be expected, call forth the plants again into new life. As the 
days begin to lengthen, the revived power of the mid-day sun checks 
once more the lately-awakened powers of vegetation. The flowers 
soon fade and fall, the stems and leaves dry away, and the hard coat of 
earth locks up the germs till the time arrives for the return of the rains ; 
the succulent plants alone still furnish food for the herds and flocks. Soon 
the streams begin to dry, the springs scarcely flow, till at length the 
complete drought compels the colonists to seek again their more ele- 
vated homes; yet even then they quit the plain with reluctauce, and 
the flocks, accustomed to endure thirst, still linger behind, feeding on 
the succulent plants which afford at once food and drink, and are par- 
ticularly salutary to those that bear the wool. Every day, however, 
the Karroo grows more and more solitary, and by the end of Septem- 
ber it is wholly deserted. The bardened clay bursts into a thousand 
cracks, which evince to the traveller the vast power of the African 
sun. Every trace of verdure is vanished, and the hard red soil is co- 
vered over with a-brown dust, formed from the ashes of the dried and 
withered plants.’—(p. 124.) : 


About the meridian of the Cape point the two chains of moun- 
tains above mentioned approach each other, and taking a northerly 
direction, parallel to the sea coast, for about 180 miles, spread them- 
selves out and melt away gradually into the general surface of the 
country, which, as we advance to the northward, becomes more and 
more sandy, barren, and desolate. The mountains are generally 
of sandstone, resting on a base of granite; the inferior hills of 
compact or slaty schistus, abounding with argillaceous iron-stone. 
Every where iron ores are abundant. In some places they are 
found in small regular cubes, in others in the shape of etites or 
eagle-stone, in nodules of various sizes, filled with an impalpable 
ocreous powder, of every shade of red, brown, and yellow, serving 
the farmers as paint.* Silver and lead ores have been discovered 
io the eastward, and abundance of copper ores to the northward, 
whence are brought fine specimens of malachite, and the much 
admired stone of an apple green colour, called prehnite. “ Native 





* Two masses of what has been supposed native iron are described by Barrow. One 
of them being found on the summit of the Table Mountain, and containing about the 
same proportions of nickel as is found in those stones which are sup to fall from the 
clouds, gave rise to an opiniog, that the masses in question might have proceeded from 
the same source. We understand that both have been sent to Holland by Governor 
Jansens, but specimens of them are in England, and have been examined. : 
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uitre is very common in powder and in crystals, and traces of coal 
have been discovered not far from the Table mountain. No vol- 
canoes have yet disturbed this southern corner of Africa, but hot 
springs are not uncommon, some chalybeate, some hepatic, and 
others apparently frée from any extraneous impregnation. Several 
violent shocks of an earthquake have, however, recently terrified 
the inhabitants of Cape Town. 

We find nothing very remarkable in the lower classes of the ani- 
mal part of the creation. ‘The dryness of the air, the want of 
water, and the general sterility of the surface, are unfavourable to 
the propagation of some of the disgusting and noxious insects which 
infest most warm countries. ‘There are, however, many venomous 
snakes and scorpions, whose bite has sometimes proved mortal. 
Mr. Lichtenstein also mentions venomous spiders four inches in 
diameter ; and he corroborates the opinion long entertained, of 
the fascinatmg power of snakes over the smaller animals. On a 
warm day, after a shower of rain, cameleons and other species of 
the lizard tribe, land tortoises of all sizes, and large beetles, (scara- 
bei,) leave their haunts in swarms. But the great scourge of the 
country is the locust, which makes its occasional visits to this part 
of Afica. Mr. Lichtenstein speaks of ‘ the immeasurable trains 
of wandering caterpillars,’ meaning the larve of those ‘ clouds of 
locusts’ which Vaillant described as obscuring the light of the sun. 
No adequate idea can possibly be formed of the myriads of these 
animals, and their destructive powers ; marching forward in co- 
lumns, which cover many hundred square miles, they devour every 
leaf and every blade of grass, leaving the surface perfectly naked, 
and appearing as if swept with a broom. 

In the sandy plains of Africa, where the successive rotting and 
reproduction) of heaths and rhinoceros-bushes, (seriphium,) with 
which they mostly abound, have mixed with the sand a portion 
of light boggy earth, thousands of hillocks, from one to three fect 
high, arrest the attention, and impede the progress of the traveller. 
‘These cellular masses, constructed by the termes, or white-ants, 
answer to the farmer a double purpose; their fragments afford a 
fuel as good as turf, which Mr. Lichtenstein thiks burns the bet- 
ter for having some portion of the juices of the animal combined 
with the loam, and the insects and their larve are collected to feed 
poultry, upon which they speedily fatten. (p. 63.) But the most 
curious circumstance in the history of this extraordinary insect is 
its ephemeral existence in its perfect state, and its flight into the 
air. Such myriads ascend together that they resemble a shower 
of snow., Their fine subtle wings, slightly attached to the body, 
unable to bear the least breeze of wind, or even their own exer- 
tion, float about in the air, while the insect tumbles to the — 
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and creeps into the cracks and crevices of the earth, to avoid being 
devoured by its own young, in the ravenous state of larve. 

Ascending in the scale of creation to the feathered tribe, barren 
as the country is, and apparently ill suited for supplying them with 
sustenance and shelter, we find no deficiency, in number or variety, 
from the largest species that exists, the tall ostrich, to the minute 
certhia, or creeper. The condor vulture is not uncommon. The 

renopteros, or Egyptian vulture, most abundant; and all that 

liny has related of this bird, as to its sagacity in discovering car- 
cases, seems to be perfectly correct. Should an animal die in the 
very midst of the most desert karroo, in less than half an hour there 
will be seen, high in the zenith, a number of minute objects, de- 
scending in spiral wheels, and increasing in size at every revolution, 
tll, approaching the earth, they pounce upon the prey, which they 
tear in pieces, and devour with such greediness, that they are fre- 
quently unable to rise from the ground. Another vulture, the ser- 
pentarius, sometimes called the secretary-bird, (from a few quill 
feathers growing out of the head,) is worthy of notice. It is the 
avowed enemy of snakes, which it never fails to attack. Various 
kinds of eagles, kites, and crows, of bustards, grous, and partridges, 
are inhabitants of the Cape. Guinea fowls abound there.. e 
Numidian, the Virgin, and the Balearic crane, are not uncommon 
in the interior. The rose-coloured flamingos, drawn up and stand- 
ing erect on the shores of the bays, look like regiments of soldiers ; 
their wings are used by the colonists as fans to tlap away the flies; 
and the solitary pelican is sometimes shot for the sake of the down 
which covers its sides. As an object of interest, the little cuckoo, 
(indicator,) which points out by its action and chirping noise the 
bees’ nest, cannot fail to attract the notice of the traveller; and the 
elegant little honey bird, (certhia,) with its brilliant and iridescent 
plumage, perched on the petals of the vase-shaped corolla of the 
protea mellifera, will equally command his attention, 

It is remarkable that, in the narrow compass of eight degrees of 
latitude from the Cape point, and in a tract of country of singular 
sterility, there should be found to exist the very largest as we!l as 
the most minute objects in almost every class of the animal world. 
Thus, as among the birds we had the ostrich and the creeper, so, 
among the quadrupeds, are the elephant and the black streaked 
mouse, (pumilio,) the one weighing 4000 pounds, the other 
about the fourth part of an ounce; the camelopardalis, of the asto- 
nishing height of seventeen feet, and the little elegant zenik, (viver- 
ra,) of three inches. Here too is the abode of the gigantic hippo- 
potamus, more bulky though less tall than the elephant, and the two- 
horned rhinoceros, of the same ponderous sow-like formation. 
Of the thirty species of antelopes which have beeu described, the 
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colony of the Cape alone possesses eighteen. Here too are found 
the largest that exists, the eland, (oreas,) six feet high, and the 
smallest, the pigmy, or royal antelope, (pygmaa,) little more than 
six inches. The spring-bok, or leaping antelope, (pygarga,) may 
be met with in incredible multitudes, a single herd not unfrequently 
amounting to five thousand, and even more, when collecting to mi- 
grate from one part of the country to another. This part of Africa 
too abounds with the most powerful and most ferocious beasts of 
prey, as the lion, the leopard, the panther, and various species of 
the tiger-cat; but it is not infested with the striped tiger of India. 
The wolf, the hyena, and three or four species of jackalls are every 
where to be found. ‘The myrmecophaga, or ant-eater, the iron-hog 
or crested porcupine, the viverra, which burrows in the ground, are 
equally common, as are also the dtpus, or jerboa, nearly allied to the 
kangaroo, and several species of hares. In the woods and thickets 
are buffaloes; and the plains behind the snowy mountains abound 
with that beautiful animal the zebra, with the stronger and more 
elegantly shaped quacha, and whole herds of the singular gnoo, 
which is described as partaking of the nature of the ox, the horse, 
the antelope and the stag. 
1 Numerous as the quadrupeds already known and described are 
n this portion of Africa, there is reason to believe that many others 
still remain to be discovered. In the short distance between the 
Orange River and Leetako, in the Boshuana country, Truter and 
Somerville procured four new species of animals. 1. The jeckloa, 
a very large species of rhinoceros, with two horns of nearly equal 
length. 2. The pallah, a species of antelope, somewhat resem- 
bling the spring-bok in the shape of its body and horns, but larger. 
3. takheitse, or wild creature, so named from its ferocity, 
though apparently partaking of the cow and the antelope. And 
4. the kokoon, a large species of gnoo, from which, however, it 
differs essentially, by having a long flowing black mane, instead of 
one erect and trimmed, as 1s the case with the common gnoo; it 
is represented as having neither the speed nor the fierceness of the 
Jatter.. Accurate drawings of all these have beet made by Mr. 
Daniell. 
Prom so many animals partaking, some of a double, and others 
a treble nature, it is not surprising that the ancients should have 
supposed that newly created species were perpetually springing up 
m Africa. ‘ Africa hac maxime spectat, inopia aquarum ad pau- 
cos ames congregantibus se feris. Ideo multiformes ibi anima- 
hum partus, varié foeminis cujusque generis mares aut vi aut volup- 
tate miscentes. Unde etiam vulgare Gracie dictum, semper ali- 
quid novi Africam afferre.’ Thus, according to Pliny’s theory, the 
camelopardalis was the offspring of the panther and the —e ~ 
pard, 
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leopard, of the panther and the lion, and the hartebeest (antelope 
éubalis) of the buffalo and the antelope, &c. Later ages ‘have 
detected the fallacy of this theory; we now know that, if a hybrid 
be sometimes produced, there the power of propagation ceases. 

In the mountains of the Cape are numerous troops of that dis- 
gusting animal the dog-faced baboon, (simia cynocephalus) of 
whose systematic dexterity in robbing orchards Kolben has invented 
so many ridiculous stories, all of which Mr. Lichtenstein believes 
to be true, though ‘ somewhat exaggerated.’ However humiliating 
to the human species, it cannot be denied that man forms the con- 
necting link in the great chain of creation with the monkey tribe ; 
and it is in this part of Africa where we shall probably find that 
variety of the species which comes nearest im contact with the 
ourang-outang. Frem this creature the miserable Bosjesman is 
scarcely otherwise distinguished than by his want of a hairy cover- 
ing, and by possessing the organs of speech, which, however, he 
hardly knows how to use. ‘ The Bosjesman race,’ says Mr. 
Lichtenstem, p. 56, ‘ is a tribe of savage Hottentots’—‘ they 
are not Hottentots,’ says Mr. Lichtenstein, in page 116, ‘ they are, 
aud ever have been, a distinct people, having their own peculiar 
language, and their own peculiar customs, if the terms /anguage 
and customs can be applied to a people upon the very lowest step 
in the order of civilization” We know perfectly well that they 
are Hottentots, and as Mr. Lichtenstein saw only an old woman 
and two men of this tribe, and all these within sight of the Table 
mountain, and has evidently not made up his mind on the subject, 
we must look to our own shelves for a sketch of these extraordi- 
nary bemgs. : 

Neither Bartholomew Diaz, who first discovered, nor Vasco de 
Gama, who first doubled, the Cape of Good Hope, nor any other 
Portugueze navigator down to 1509, had much communication 
with the natives. In this year Francisco d’Almeyda, viceroy of 
India, returning home after his quarrel with Albuquerque, landed 
at Saldanha Bay, (now Table Bay,) and, in a scuffle with the na- 
tives, was killed, with about seventy of his people. To avenge his 
death, a Portugueze captain, three years afterwards, is said to have 
landed a piece of ordnance, loaded with grape shot, as a pretended 
present to the Hottentots. Two ropes were attached to this en- 
gine ; the Hottentots poured down in swarms; men, women, and 
children flocked round the fatal present like the Trojans round the 
wooden horse, ‘ funemque manu contingere gaudent.’ » The brutal 
Portugueze fired off the piece, and viewed, with savage delight, 
the mangled carcases of the deluded people. 4 

The Datch were more prutlent and more politic ‘in their ad- 
vances to the natives. ‘They found them ib possession of vast 
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herds of cattle, and discovered their irresistible propensity for 
brandy and tobacco, which they took care to gratify, till-all the 
neighbouring tribes had been stript of their only means of subsis- 
tence, and reduced to the hard condition of guarding those herds 
and flocks of the new settlers which, but a little before, were their 
own property. ‘Those tribes have long since disappeared, and we 
should now look in vain for a vestige of the Attaquas, Hessaquas, 
Houtiniquas, &c. in those districts of the colony which still bear 
their names. The Namaquas on the southern, and the Damaras 
and Koranas on the northern, bank of the Orange River are the 
only remaining tribes lingering on the skirts of the colony. Whe- 
ther the Bosjesmans existed before the breaking up of the Hotten- 
tots, or in consequence of it, we can only conjecture ; but that 
they are the real genuine unmixed Hottentots admits of no doubt. 
Hunger and cold, and every species of privation and distress, have 
cramped their growth, and dwindled them down to a stature the 
most diminutive probably of the whole human race; the middle 
size of the men being about four feet six inches, and of the other 
sex four feet; many are several inches below this standard. They 
are hideously ugly in shape and feature; the outline of the face 
triangular and concave ; the cheek bones high; the chin sharp and 
prominent ; ‘the nose flat; the lips thick; the eye obliquely placed 
in the head, narrow, sunk, keen, and always in motiom; the colour 
that of a withered tobacco leaf, concealed by a coating of dirt and 
grease, excepting in places where it may happen to be pealed off ; 
their legs, thighs, and arms, are lean and withered, divested of all 
ap ce of muscle; the joints large, and the belly protuberant ; 
a Bosjesman is a true ‘ Pinch—a needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-look- 
ing wretch, a living dead man.’ 

His language is scarcely human, chiefly monosyllabic, and al- 
most every syllable is forced out with a remarkable clacking of 
the tongue against the teeth or palate. This strange noise, whi 
sounds like hot or tot, may probably have beex: the origin of the 
name conferred on them by the Dutch, by the frequent remark that 
every thing with them was hot-en-tot. ‘The clothing of the men 
consists of the raw skin of a sheep, or goat, or antelope, to which 
the women add a belt of the same material ; and to this is 
in front another piece of skin cut into narrow thongs, and i 
but a partial covering to what they appear but little careful to con- 
ceal. They sometimes wear round their ankles twisted thongs of 
skin; bits of copper, or shells or glass beads round the neck, or 
dangling from the curling tufts of their greasy hais—hair, unlike 
pr hag any other human being, growing im little detached pellets 
On scalp. 

Every Bosjesman carries a small bow with a quiver on ont 
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filled with poisoned arrows; these, when he sallies forth to fight 
or plunder, are stuck in a fillet of skin round the head; and he 
has generally thrust through the cartilage of his nose a piece of 
wood or a porcupine quill. If he is successful in carrying off any 
part of the cattle belonging to the colonists, the poor animals are 
hacked and tortured and deprived of life with savage cruelty. 
The whole horde feasts on the carcases, surrounded by kites and 
vultures and the great carrion crow ; and these birds are not an- 
frequently the means of discovering their retreats to the farmers. 
Failing in their attempts to plunder, they set out in parties to 
pursue the larger kinds of game; some drive them into narrow de- 
files, where others lie in wait to strike them with their poisoned ar- 
rows ; and an animal once hit rarely escapes their indefati pur- 
suit. Sometimes these animals are taken by digging holes in the 
ground and covering them with earth and grass. When all endea- 
vours fail, they have recourse to the eggs or larve of ants, locusts, 
caterpillars, and other insects, with various kinds of bulbous and 
tuberous roots, mostly of a pungent and austere taste. When the 
tains have ceased, and the spring set in, they dance round a ring 
for several successive nights, tear their skin covering in pieces, 
and throw the fragments in the air. . 

The house of a Bosjesman is easily carried about with him. 
It is nothing more than a mat of rushes or long , bent between 
two sticks into a semicircular shape over a hollow in the ground, 
scooped out like the nest of the ostrich, in which he coils himself 
round when he lies down to sleep, like most of the quadrupeds; 
frequently his only abode is the shelter afforded by the rocks or 
caverns of the mountains. 

Linnezus has characterized the Hottentots as monorchides. 
They are not so by nature, though this kind of mutilation was un- 
cuestionably very commonly practised throughout the whole of 
the Hottentot nation. Frequent instances were seen among the 
Koranas by Truter and Somerville, and Kolben describes the pro- 
cess as an eye witness. This man, however, is rarely entitled to 
credit in any thing which he relates. 

No plausible conjecture has yet been offered as to the origin of 
this extraordinary race. of men, whose existence is confined to a 
narrow corner of Africa. Barrow has supposed a close resem- 
blance in the shape of the face, and particularly in the eye, to the 
Chinese or Tartar countenance. The earty Portugueze writers 
mention a colony of Chinese in the neighbourhood of Soffala, and 
the natives of the interior of the great island of Madagascar are 
described in their stature, colour, and countenance, as a small race 
of Tartars resembling the Hottentots. Others have compared their 
manners and persons to the Pigmies and Troglodytes. Kolben as- 
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serts that they have a tradition (a tradition indeed !) of having been 
thrust upon tbe.Cape promontory out of a narrow passage; and that 
as a narrow passage may either signify a door-way or a window, it 
could be no other than the window of Noah’s urk out of which they 
crept; and this conjecture, he thinks, is almost teduced-to a cer- 
tainty by the circumstance of Noah’s sons being fond of dancing, 
which is also a favourite amusement of the Hottentots. Kolben, 
like Lichtenstein, was.a German ‘ doctor in physic and philosophy.’ 
The boors of the Cape go a little higher in their account of the 
origin of the Hottentots, whose descent they derive immediately 
from Cain, whose mark they say the women still carry about them; 
a they assign as an authority for ‘ lifting their bands against 


Bordering on the colony to the eastward, and in close contact 
with the Bosjesman Hottentots, isa race of men as little resem- 
bling them as the English resemble the Esquimaux. No two be- 
ings can differ more widely than the Hottentot and the Caffre. 
Thus, in that éndless variety in which nature seems to have de- 
lighted more particularly in Africa, we discover in the human spe- 
cies the same extremes of beauty and ugliness, of symmetry and 
deformity, of high and low stature, which we have noticed to exist 
in other parts of the vegetable and animal creation. A Caffre is 
rarely to be met with under five feet eight inches in height; the 
middle size is close upon six feet, and instances of men approach- 
ing to the height of seven feet are not uncommon. They are well 
made and remarkably muscular ; the joints of the body small and 
well turned; they are erect in their gait, and graceful i their 
motions ; the colour of some approaches nearly to black, but 
is generally that of a true bronze; and so hard and firm are 
the muscular parts of the body that the lights may be seen to 
play on their naked limbs just as we catch them on a bronze 
statue. The head and features nearly resemble those of Euro~ 
peans, with the exception of the lips, which are generally a litle 
thickened, and the nose sometimes, but very rarely, somewhat flat- 
tened at the point. The head is covered with short curling hair, 
but. nét, woolly like that of the African negro.. ‘ The skull of 
tue Caffre,’ says Mr. Lichtenstein, ‘ is highly arched and well 
formed, his eye is lively, his nose not flat but sufficiently promi- 
nent, and his teeth of the most brilliant whiteness. They hold 
themselves exceedingly upright ; their step is quick and dignified); 
their whole exterior denotes strength and spirit.’ (p. 251.) 

From the concurring testimony of travellers we may rather con- 
sider the Caffres as a half-civilized than as a savage race of men. 
That particular tribe, bordering on the Cape colony to the east- 
ward, is named Koossas, and the country which they inhabit Am- 
makosina. 
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makosina, ‘They are governed by a chief of the name of Gaika, 
who is invested with the sole and absolute power over the lives 
and property of about 20,000 souls. ‘They dwell in permanent 
villages, consisting of forty or fifty huts each, placed near the 
banks of rivers for the convenience of water for themselves and 
cattle. Their huts are hemispherical, very closely wattled and 
plastered, wind and water tight, and, on the whole, not uncom- 
fortable ; that of the king differs only in having the tail of a lion 
or panther stuck on the top of it. They have beds of skins, and 
stuffed cushions ; ‘vessels of earthen ware and of gourds; baskets 
beautifully woven of rushes, in which they hold their milk ; they 
are clothed in skins well dressed, soft and pliant, and neatly sewed 
with the fibres of animal ligaments ; the men in warm weather go 
perfectly naked, and their bodies are rubbed over with grease and 
red ocre. The women, at all times, are closely covered up from 
the neck to the ankles; and such is their sense of female decorum, 
that they will not even suckle their children, or draw up their man- 
tle to cross a river, in the presence of strangers. ‘They cultivate 
a species of millet, (hotcus sorghum,) buck-wheat, and a bitter 
gourd resembling in its appearance the water melon; they are fond 
of animal food, but rarely kill their cattle, except on extraordi 
nary occasions, as marriages or funerals, or being visited by stran+ 
gers. Their chief food is thickened milk. A cup of milk, drunk 
by the bride from the bridegroom's cow, is the seal of the mar- 
riage contract. They are frugal, temperate, and cleanly both in 
their huts and persons ; extremely hospitable ; good humoured to- 
wards friends and strangers, but implacable to their foes. In their 
wars they are brave and resolute; their chief weapon is the hassa+ 
gai, or a long spear with an iron ‘lance-shaped head; and their de» 
fensjve armour an oval shield, cut from the hide of an ox, suffi= 
ciently large to cover nearly the whole body. They also carry a 
weapon called the keri, being a stick of heavy wood with a clubbed 
head 


The Caffres are subject to few diseases. ‘ They never,’ says 
Mr. Lichtenstein, ‘ have colds or catarrhs,’ and ‘ they never sneeze; 
yawn, cough, or hawk.’ (p. 259.) ‘They practise bleeding, and 
have certain external and internal remedies ; but they rely chiefly 
on appeasing the angry spirit which they conceive afflicts: theur 
with disease. Like all half-civilized people they are extremely su- 
perstitious. When rain is wanted, they have recourse to certaiw 
old women, who have the reputation of being witebes ; these 
ladies practise a number of ridiculous ceremonies in order to ac 
complish the purpose; if they succeed, their reputation is esta~ 
blished, but if they fail they are expelled the society, and, in some 
cases, suffer death. The frequent prayers of the missionary _ 
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der Kemp, induced the Caffres to set him down as a magician; 
and, under the belief that he dealt with the evil spirit, he was 
once ordered to procure them rain within three days. The rain, 
luckily for him, happened to fall before the expiration of the time, 
which confirmed their opinion of his connection with the devil, 
in consequence of which they drove him out of their country; had 
he failed, he would most probably have been put to death. 

The Caffres, like the Hottentots, are supposed to derive their 
origin from some far distant country. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Mr. Lich- 
tenstein, ‘ Mr. Barrow, who first suggested this idea, goes too far 
when he supposes the Caffres to have wandered hither directly 
‘from. Arabia, and to be descendants of the Bedouin tribes. They 
appear to me of much more ancient descent ; it is true that the 
practice of circumcision, some slight knowledge of astronomy, 
their superstition, and the faint traces to be found in their words 
and names of being derived from Arabic roots, mayseem nearly to 


remove all doubt.’ His own notion seems to be, that though of ~ 


Asiatic origin, they first passed over to the northern coast of Africa, 
at some very remote period, where, in the neighbourhood of Egypt, 
they might have learned many regulations respecting uncleanness 
and purifications, which have certainly a remarkable resemblance 
to those of the Levitical law. But why not, like the Abyssinians, 
pass over the narrow mouth of the Red Sea to Adel, the natives of 
which are precisely the same people as the Koossas, and speak nearly 
the same language, but with a greater mixture of Arabic words? All 
the Caffre tribes that have been discovered work neatly in iron. One 
of them, particularly distinguished for this art, is named the macqui- 
nas, and makini (as Mr. Lichtenstein observes) signifies in Arabic 
a worker of iron. We have no doubt that all those tribes of people 
which imhabit the eastern coast of Africa, from the banks of the 
Great Fish River to the borders of the Red Sea, are, like the 
Abyssinians, of Arabic origin. All that have yet been visited 
have the same manners and customs, speak different dialects of the 
same language, but so as to understand one another. The language 
of the Koossas is represented as full-toned, soft and harmonious ; 
the pronunciation slow and distinct. In the Appendix of Mr. 
Lichtenstein’s volume will be found considerable information 
on this part of the subject, which he collected from Van der Kemp 
and others. We conclude our sketch of this interesting people 
with General Jansens’ description of their young king, Gaika, 
whose personal and intellectual qualities were not wholly unknown 
to us. 


* Gaika is one of the handsomest men that can be seen, even among 
the Caffres, uncommonly tall, with strong limbs, and very fine features. 
His countenance is expressive of the utmost benevolence and self-confi- 
dence, 
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dence, united with great animation; there is in his whole appearance 
something that at once speaks the king, although there was nothing in 
his dress to distinguish him, except some rows of white beads which he 
wore round his neck. It is not hazarding too much to say that among 
the savages all over the globe a handsomer man could scarcely be found. 
Nay, one might go farther, and say, that among the sovereigns of the 
cultivated nations, it would perhaps be diificult to find so many quali- 
ties united, worthy of their dignity. His fine, tall, well-proportioned 
form, at the perfect age of six-and-twenty, his open, benevolent, con- 
fiding countenance, the simplicity yet dignity of his deportment, the 
striking readiness of his judgment and of his answers, his frankness, and 
the rational views he took of things; all these properties combined are 
not often to be found among those, who, according to our commonly 
received opinions, have had infinitely greater advantages in the forming 
their persons and minds.’ (p. 320.) 

Of the Dutch colonists we shall say little. Those in Cape 
Town, and within the first range of mountains, are mostly in good 
circumstances, and live comfortably. _ The tramontane boors, 
scattered over a surface of 100,000 square miles, dwell sometimes 
at the distance of a day’s journey from their nearest neighbour. A 
regular farm, of three miles in diameter, consisting of 5000 acres, 
pays an annual rent of about four pounds ; a small portion only 
of this land is arable, and that portion rarely feels the plough- 
share. A Dutch boor thinks not of bread. Mutton is to him 
what ale was to Boniface; he eats mutton, he drinks mutton, and 
sleeps upon mutton. Their stock is prodigious, and with common 
care might be increased to any extent. We find one boor in pos- 
session of 80 horses, 690 head of cattle, and 1470 sheep; another 
with 300 horses and 1600 sheep. In one district 22 families 
share among them 80,000 sheep, and a proper proportion of 
cattle and horses, (p. 92,) in another, 36 families have 100,000 
sheep, besides horses, cows, and draught oxen. (p. 99.) The 
women appear to be as prolific as the cattle. ‘ Five couple,’ 
says Mr. Lichtensteim, ‘in the last three houses we visited, had’ 
51 children living, besides 11 that had died;’ and he adds, ¢ it 
is moderate to reckon ten children to each family.’ (p. 113.) The 
immediate descendants of one man, 7! years old, amounted to 
83. Ata wedding, the nearest of kin to the parties, with their 
children and grandchildren, amounted to 170 persons; and a widow 
of 56 had 17 children, whose ‘ descendants exceeded a hundred 
souls.’ (p. 172.) Yet with all this, the colony, after a possession of 
200 years, is miserably peopled. 

These boors have been represented by most travellers in an un- 
amiable point of view. Barrow allows them the savage virtue of 
hospitality, but describes them as a lazy, revengeful, cruel people, 
and General Jansens does the same; but the former, in ascribing 
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their vices to their intercourse with itinerant German schoolmasters, 
gue’ deserters. from the ranks, has called down the wrath of 
r. Lichtenstem, who has scarcely proceeded beyond the smoke of 
Cape Town before he discovers the Dutch boors to be the mildest 
and most inoffensive of mankind, remarkably kind to their slaves 
and Hottentots, (p. 51,) without a fault except that of being too 
religious. (p. 140.) Having crossed the mountains, however, he 
forgets his former remarks, and finds that his virtuous boors have a 
few trifling faults; for instance— Selfishness, lawlessness, hardi- 
ness, intolerance, and a thirst of revenge; the harshness with which 
they treat their slaves and Hottentots, and the bitterness and irre- 
cencileable animosity with which they carry on their differences 
among each other, are the reigning vices in their charac- 
ters.’ (p. 877.) Again, we find them exceedingly industrious, de- 
cent, and cleanly—of which the following extract may serve as a 
specimen. It describes but part of a Dutch boor’s house, it. is 
true, but it is a faithful and favourable picture of most of them. 


* It was composed of the room at which we entered and a side 
chamber. The first was kitchen as well as parlour, but it was no more 
than twenty feet long, and fourteen broad, and in the chamber was a 
young woman, a rejation of our hostess, then in the pains of child-birth. 
Our whole party, therefore, were to be stowed in the first room, for the 
rain grew every instant more and more violent, ner ceased till noon on 
the following day. Our presence was somewhat embarrassing to our 
busy hostess, who undertook the cooking herself, in which she was as- 
sisted by some half-naked female slaves. Two fresh-slain sheep hun, 
near the fire-place, while other parts of the room were filled up wit 
several vessels, a large chopping block, and a quantity of dry fire-wood. 
The whole household furniture consisted of two small tables, four or 
five chests, and half a dozen field-stools. In one corner was a sitting 
hen, in another a duck with her young ones; then there were some 
half dozen of dogs, who every now and then began barking terribly and 
ran out, returning all wet and dirty, and sprinkling the dirt all about,’ 
&c. (p. 227.) 

The Moravian establishment at Bavian’s Kloof has increased, by. 
Mr: Lichtenstein’s account, to nearly eleven hundred Hottentots. 
‘Two hundred houses and huts, with gardens to each, built m regu- 
lar streets, with a very neat church at the head, give it the appear- 
ance of a large European village. The Moravian pastors, with 
their wives, live together in one large house; they have one com~- 
mon garden, well stocked, and kept in the highest order. One of 
them has the exclusive care of this garden, another supermtends 
the smithery, m which various kinds of iron work are carried on, 
but particularly the manufacture of knives, in which several of the 
Hottentots are very expert; a third has built, and supermtends, a 
water-mill, whieh grinds uot only the whole of the corn for the esta- 
blishment, 
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blishment, but also for many of the neighbouring colonists. Their 
great object is to inspire among their disciples a spirit of industry, 
with a feeling for the comforts which property can confer, and the 
benefits which arise out of civilized society; instilling at the same 
time into their minds a proper sense of religion. 


‘In order to form a just estimate of the worth of these excellent 
men, their manner of conducting themselves towards the Hottentots 
must be seen; the mildness yet dignity with which they instruct them, 
and the effect which has already been produced in improving the con- 
dition of their uncivilized brethren, is truly admirable. No other pur 
nishment is known but being prohibited from attending divine service, or 
being banished the society. ‘The highest reward of industry and good 
behaviour is to be baptized and received into the society—to the most 
distinguished among these, the stil! higher honors are granted of being 
appointed to little offices in the church, such as elders or deacons. The 
latter are also, from their diligence and industry, in the best circum- 
stances of any in the community, and have houses, built by themselves, 
not at all interior to those of the colonists on the borders. ‘The men 
are clothed, like the peasants, in linen jackets and leather smallclothes, 
and wear hats; the women have woollen petticoats, cotton jackets with 
long sleeves, and caps.’ (p. 156.) 

We must now give the contrast to this pleasing picture. 

‘ About a mile and a half eastward from the bay, (of Algoa,) a man, 
now near seventy years of age, by name Van der Kemp, has collected 
together between two and three hundred Hottentots, to whom he 
preaches the Gospel. If ardour in religion, amounting almost to bi- 
gotry, if self-demal, and a renunciation of social comforts, even of alt 
earthly enjoyments, supported by a high degree of enthusiasm, and by 
very extensive learning—if these properties can render a missionary 
worthy of respect and esteem, then is Van der Kemp most truly so, 
Even the history of his early life must create a high degree of interest 
for him.’ (p. 233.) 

Mr. Lichtenstein goes on to say, that in his youth he entered the 
army, but marrywg beneath him, he quitted the service, studied 

hysic, and was appointed army physician; that in crossing the 

laese with his wife and children, the boat upset, and every soul 
perished except himself; that from this moment he abandoned. the 
study of medicine for that of theology; that he studied,the ancient, 
and oriental languages; that he’ published some works in Holland 
which did not succeed; that he came over to England in 1780; 
where he was more’ successful ; was ordamed at Oxford; went to 
the Cape in 1797, with a view of converting the Caffres; wasdri- 
ven away by them, as we have already mentioned ; collected.a body~ 
of Hottentots, in which he was assisted by an Eaglishman of the 
name of Read, and met with encouragement from. the English go- 
vernment. ‘These people were daily instructed in the precepts 
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of the Christian religion. ‘'They could sing and pray, and be 
heartily penitent for their sins, and talk of the lamb of atonement, 
but none were really the better for all this specious appearance. 
No attention was paid to giving them proper occupations, and, ex- 
cepting in the hours of prayer, they might be as indolent as they 
chose. This convenient mode of getting themselves fed attracted 
many of the most worthless and idle among these people, and all 
who applied were indiscriminately received into the establishment, 
being better pleased with leading an indolent life in Van der Kemp’s 
school, than in gaining their bread by labour.’ (p. 236.) 

* It is scarcely possible,’ (continues Mr. Lichtenstein,) ‘to describe 
the wretched situation in which this establishment appeared to us, es- 
pecially after having seen that at Bavian’s Kloof. Ona wide plain, 
without a tree, almost without water fit to drink, are scattered forty or 
fifty little huts, in the form of hemispheres, but so low that a man can- 
not stand upright in them. In the midst is a small clay hut thatched 
with straw, which goes by the name of a church, and close by, some 
smaller huts, of the same materials, for the missionaries. All are so 
wretchedly built, and are kept with so little care and attention, that 
they have a perfectly ruinous appearance. For a great way round not 
a bush is to be seen, for what there might have been originally, have 
long ago been used for fire-wood ; the ground all about is perfectly na- 
ked and hard, trodden down, no where the least trace of human indus- 
try; wherever the eye is cast nothing is presented but lean, ragged, or 
naked figures, with indolent sleepy countenances. The support of the 
missionary institutions in England and Holland, the favor of the govern- 
merit, the chace, and the keeping a few cattle, the produce of which is 
scarcely worth mentioning, these are the means to which two hundred 
and fifiy men have to look for their support.’ (p. 238.) 

Indeed the old missionary appeared to be quite as regardless of 
his own temporary concerns as those of his flock. His hut is de- 
scribed as totally destitute of comfort, and quite consistent with 
the neglizence of earthly cares which he ro ot to teach. On 
visiting the party at Algoa Bay, he sat in an open waggon, drawn 
by four meagre oxen, in the hottest part of the day, without a hat, 
, his venerable bald head exposed to the burning rays of the sun. 
He was dressed in a threadbare. black coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
without shirt, neckcloth, or stockings, and leather sandals bound 
upon his feet, the same as are worn by the Hottentots.’ It seems 
that his companion Read, as a proof of his lowliness and humility, 
had married a young Hottentot ; and shortly after his worthy col- 
league finished the career of his retrogression from civilized to sa- 
vage life by following the example, and taking to himself a Hotten- 
tot girl of thirteen years of age, which in all probability hastened 
the termination of his earthly career, for he died soon afterwards. 

Miss Plumtre appears to have executed her part of the a 
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with sufficient accuracy ; but it must have required nothing short of 
German patience and German drudgery to enable her to get 
through it. If Mr. Lichtenstein should put his threats in execu- 
tion, we doubt whether even this lady will be desperate enough to 
undertake the task of translating all that he may think fit to write. 





Art. VIL. Ex Tentaminibus Metricis Puerorum in Scholé Re- 
gia Edinensi Provectiorum electa, Anno MDCCCXII.— 
inburgh, 1812. 12mo. pp. 116. 


AMONG the minor excellencies of classical taste, in which our 

countrymen are indisputably superior to scholars on the con- 
tinent, we are inclined to give the pre-eminence to their talent in 
the composition of Latin verse. ‘To the general smoothness of Vida, 
Sanazzarius, and Fracastorius, and to their Virgilian harmony, has 
been added a virtue, perhaps the only one, in which they were 
deficient. Experience, and a nicer examination of metre, have 
long since established, even among boyish aspirants, that exception 
to a rule should be shunned ; and that license, like the deity of the 
drama, should be resorted to only on unavoidable occasions. The 
Italian composers in Latin verse abound, however, with these bar- 
barisms, not scrupling to admit the genitives in ii, to shorten the 
final v, whenever it may suit, to elide one diphthong before another ; 
and having no regard for the quantity of the vowel at the close of 
the word preceding s, with a consonant. 

But our business is at present with the moderns; and the ana- 
logy we wish to preserve abroad and at home, is between versi- 
fiers now living, or but lately deceased. We do not then hesitate 
to affirm, that there is im the Latin poetry, written and published 
among us, an easiness of thought and expression, and a cadence 
and metrical exactness, which has been in vain attempted on the 
continent, and even in the northern division of these realms. In 
this assertion we disclaim, as we despise, all nationality; with 
cheerful forgiveness for all the jeers which have heretofore been, 
thrown out against our ‘ craft and mystery’ of ‘longs and shorts.’ 
This point is to be argued, not by declamation, but by proof. A 
few words shall be dedicated to the support of our assumption, as 
far as regards all modern transmarine efforts in this department; 
and we shall then devote our animadversions to the examination of, 
this attainment north of the Tweed. 

The cause of a difference, which is we conceive evident to ev 
scholar in the least acquainted with the productions of the conti- 
nent, does not lie very deep. ‘The mode of education must in all 
instances influeuce the taste; and where metre is made a branch of 
metaphysies, where the feelings are not carried along by the thythen, 
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the Promethean spark bus surely not been duly kindled. Bat, lest 
we should seem to beg the question, and to advance what may yet 
be disputed, let us summon two great names to the judgment. 
Heyne and Schweighaeuser have employed the greatest portion 
of their valuable lives in the instruction of youth. We have se- 
lected them from the crowd, as men of more power and classical 
attainment than the ‘generality of their contemporaries. Yet these 
grave professors, one of whom has edited Homer, Pindar, Virgil, 
and Tibullus, have proved themselves wholly ignorant, if not of 
the rules, yet of the application of metre. Schweighaeuser has 
failed indeed in the former point; but he has modestly declared 
his inability in his preface to Atheneus: while the editor of Ancient 
Poetry has more than once exposed his want of taste and harmony. 
To say nothing of his laboured copy of verses, in which he sings, 


—————‘ nobile epos surgeret unde mihi.’ 
he reprints with a ludicrous degree of vanity, the following trash, 
Hic mihi sit Varius ; juvet huic me jungere amicum ; 
Inque tui Jann delituisse sinu. 
Addideris fidi carum Hewwi pectus: amicis 
Redditus ah ! priscis sic mihi visus ero, 

We wave the advantage of bringing forward the poetry of Drs. 
Goodall and Warton, or any other instructors or professors, in com- 
parison with the omoioteleuta, and other beauties above cited. For, 
among us, the meed of Latin versification is not alone to be pre- 
sented to the high-priests of classical literature; nor do they per- 
haps stand more prominent than the physician or the lawyer. Sir 
G. Baker, Hardinge, Tweddell, with a host of names, which it 
were tedious to insert, have wooed the Latin muse probably as suc- 
cessfully as their instructors. In our senate, some of the most 
skilful debaters, and sound politicians have drank deep. from 
this spring : among whom Wwe might enumerate Charles Fox, Mr. 
Canning, Mr. R. Smith, Mr: Robinson, the present Judge Advo- 
cate, and the two members for the university of Cambridge; and 
might probably extend our list to at least one fourth of the house 
of commons, without discovering in the pains formerly employed 
on this, a deterioration of the other mental faculties. 

The utility of these studies may be matter for future discussion : 
suffice it now to rejoice that they never perhaps flourished more vi- 
gorously than in the present season; and that our ‘longs and shofts’ 
have hitherto withstood all the ungenial blasts from the North. 
They have alike repelled the battermg of foul language, and the 
ambuscade of hypothesis. The article under review is a proof 
how inefficient argument, ridicule, and advice have hitherto been ; 
and it may by some be regarded as an honourable concession ye 
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metrical prejudices. But let us not be deceived, and slumber— 
for the book of Tentamina is evidently a formidable engine of au 
noyance, which assumes a friendly appearance for unholy purposes. 
It was doubtless launched into the world to shew the silly admirers 
of metre, how vain and frail their idol is; and by an accumulation 
of sins against syntax, prosody, and sense, to hold up to us the 
impotency of verse, and imagination. 

‘There may be a patent method of istruction in philosophy, eri- 
ticism, and some branches of the dedles lettres, but it is absurd to 
hold the rale and line in the track of fancy. If the object is to sti- 
mulate, taste must be directed, and not controlled; and for the 
direction of the youthful mind, if we judge by its progress, we 
should hold, that those plans are best which are adopted in our 
places of public imstruction. Among the auxiliary institutions 
which have aided boyish ambition in the developement of its imagi- 
nation, exclusively of oral doctrine, pecuniary encouragement, and 
prize-books, the periodical publication of a selection of the best 
school exercises in verse, has been adopted at Eton and elsewhere. 
We have every reason to believe that this stimulus has not been mis- 
applied, and that the printed deeds of the father have not unfrequently 
urged the son to similar efforts. The two collections of the Muse 
Etonenses would indeed prove this point, inasmuch as the latter is 
far superior to its predecessor, notwithstanding the first work re- 
ceived the corrections of some of the contributors after they had en- 
tered into life. ‘To the same cause we may refer Hardinge’s 
later compositions, and the elegant selections from the classical 
portfolio of the Hon. W. Herbert. 

Considering the ‘ Tentamina’ seriously im this view, the reader 
will only regret the improvident zeal, which, mistaking the iwfancy 
of an art for its perfection, has forwarded an abortive production. 
When satire has been keen, there is double claim to energy in @ 
Palinodia, and we are surprised that Mr. Pillans’s haste (for to him, 
as rector of the High School, we owe this collection) should have 
so far outstripped his judgment, as to throw im our way such a pro- 
vocative to retaliation. 

The Muse Edinenses, as we have seen them quaintly stiled, have 
been compared with the Muse Etonenses, and they certainly have 
one resemblance—that of alliteration—We can discover no other 
point of analogy.—aAt first we bethought ourselves of imsisiutiing a 
comparison between it, and the Selecta ¢ Profanis, bemg a sober 
selection of approved Latin prose; but a few lines of the Tentamina 
disappointed our endeavours, for while we compared such a verse as 

Hic tabulatis, et domibus pars magna videtur. [Tent. p. 1.] 
with, Atinter homines, gens nulla est tam fera, que non [Sel.é Prof.p.1.} 
in other instances we discovered, that, although we could balance 
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the prosodia of the two books very fairly, Se/ecta had the start of 
syntax over Electa. We shall therefore compare Scotch Latin 
poetry m the sequel, with itself, and citing some earlier composi- 
tions with those of the Tentamina, draw, as far as we are able, a 
fair inference of the progress made in this line, and the superiority 
ef the last publication. 

Mr. Pillans is, it seems, the John Knox of poetical discipline 
in the High School at Edinburgh. We are informed that he has put 
in practice hypotheses, which to our weakness had appeared impos- 
sible; and the results of which are very fairly ascertained by the 
Tentamina. Were this a mere publication of boys themselves, or 
the foolish partiality of ignorant and over fond parents, we should 
not have considered it our province to appreciate its merits or de- 
fects. We should have abandoned it to the fate of similar produc- 
tions. But when a grave gentleman informs us of the youth of his 
practitioners, (which might claim our cheerful acquiescence in a few 
errors,) and yet tells us im the same breath, that their compositions 
were corrected by their tutors, the case is altered, and the poetical 
qualifications of these ‘ seventh-form boys’ is fairly and naturally 
brought before our tribunal. Mr. Pillans modestly says in his 
preface, 

‘ Non igitur ob hoe in publicum prodeunt, ut cum exquisitioribus 
in scholis Anglicis versibus confectis comparentur, ubi pueri a teneris 
unguibus usque ad decimum septimum annum in his studiis versantur ; 
sed partim, ut experimenti in disciplina publica exitus cum civibus 
communicetur; partim ut, quantum in me est, deleatur ista macula, 
quz penitus jam insedit atque inveteravit in Scotorum nomine: quod 
il, ‘qui de scientid et philosophid optimé meruerunt, literis humanio- 
ribus minus imbuti sunt, presertim in prosodid quotidie titubant. 

* Nec mihi injucundum erit, hoc extremo et inusitato honoris pra- 
mio afficere, atque ita ad majora accendere, pueros ingenuos, qui ho- 
nestis tantum stimulis exciti, et ‘ preter laudem, nullius avari,’ se huic 
studio dediderunt, et nulla parte discipline tralaticie neglecta, hc 
insuper, subsecivi temporis opera, elaborarunt. 

‘ Mihi quoque persuasum est, non sine oblectatione quadam hocce 
opusculum lecturos esse illos, quos vim et naturam animi eo tempore 
intueri juvat, quo dotes ejus incrementa sumere inceperint ; et simul 
observare, quam sensim in eodem exercitationis genere proficiant.’ 

Agreeing, as we do, with Mr. Pillans, on the point of Latin 
verses, that ‘ macula jam insedit atque inveteravit in Scotorum no- 
mine—qui literis. humanioribus minus imbuti sunt, et quotidie in 
prosodié titubant,’ we regret that his present endeavour has been 
more calculated to parent false quantities among his countrymen 
than to expel them, To those who are accustomed ‘ to trip daily,’ 
the present of a rotten staff is not very acceptable. But we are 
satisfied in some measure, that the use of Latin versification is ac- 
knowledged, 
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knowledged, and the study of it justified. Its advantages indeed 
are manifold; nor are they confined to the taste which is inspired, 
the unbounded range of thought which is superadded to the other 
studies of youthful intellect, or the facility of composition which 
such a talent produces. The influence of this gift extends farther ; 
it not only gives a colour to our imaginations, but a propriety of 
expression in our daily communications with each other. Custom 
has now made quantity, not less than orthoepy, a necessary predi- 
cate of a gentleman; and though courtesy forbids us to ridicule the 
blunders in long and short vowels, while he converses with us, yet 
politeness shrinks from his barbarisms. ‘The antagonist of quantity 
Is as rare a character in literary society, as a Squire Western, or a 
Tony Lumpkin. 

We shall take this opportunity of controverting a few errors 
concerning the conduct of English public schools, as applica- 
ble to the composition of Latin verse, which have lately obtained 
circulation to their disparagement ; but which we can almost avow 
ourselves authorised to contradict, in as much as concerns the 
establishments of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby. By 
this specification, we by no means intend to exclude other institu- 
tions of the same nature; we have no doubt but we might far 
more generally exemplify our position: but we speak only of what 
we know; and, in the few words we have to offer, where the rule, 
as a general one, does not apply to all, the exception will be un- 
derstood to be of the slightest and most insignificant nature. 

It has been assumed as a fact, and conceded to us with great li- 
berality, that our youths study ‘ all the Latin poets,’ that they aim 
at a close imitation of their stile, and form their taste on their mo- 
del. This is not true; and if it were, the effect of such crude 
reading, would doubtless be evident in the writings of the boy. 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Terence, and occasionally Juvenal, are ge- 
nerally the stock books, to the discomfiture of all other Roman 
bards, from Plautus to Sidonius Apollinaris. Another plan, how- 
ever, is evidently acted upon at Edinburgh ; for in the T'entamina, 
we can trace sundry imitations of authors whom we have not men- 
tioned ; for instance, that inimitable writer Propria que maribus 
is decidedly copied in these two lines, 

Alcides, Theseus, Telamon, cum Castore Pollux, 
Atque alii multi vellera flava petunt. p. 7. 
Again, 
Obstupuit Circe illo usque manente viro, 
is plainly a beautiful imitation of the delicious pentameter of Ca- 
callus, 
Utrumne os an culum olfacerem Zmilio. 
VOL. VIII. NO. XVI. cc While 
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While such lines as 


‘ Buccina rauca canit: certatimque in prelia cuncti,’ 
nsisting of six feet and a half, are evident imitations of the versus 
Politici. Commodianus, perhaps, was the model ; the three first 
verses of whose ‘ Instructiones’ are thus set forth, 


Preefatio nostra viam erranti demonstrat ; 
Respectumque bonum, cum venerit seculi meta, 
#ternum fieri, quod discredunt inscia corda. ( Min. Fel. Ed. Dav.) 

Again; it has been stated that in our schools there is such an 
‘ overwhelming necessity’ for the composition of verses, such a 
neglect of other business in consequence of it, that, in fact, little 
else is studied: that the boy of talent alone succeeds; and that 
the idle or stupid are, in the school phrase, ‘ given their exercises.’ 
From this an inference has been drawn, that’ Latin versification 
really tends to carelessness in the pupil, and a base connivance in 
the instructor : and a remedy is proposed, to make verses a volun- 
tary exercise, and to leave, in short, this important branch of edu- 
cation to the choice of the instructed. 

Now, in the first place, one copy of verses, and one of lyrics, 
which (from sundry causes that eventually occasion omission of 
these exercises) may fairly be averaged at less thaw’ three copies 
a fortnight, are alone demanded in our schools. ‘The necessary 
number of lines is fixed very low, that, among those of no poetical 
talent, all complaint of ‘ overwhelming necessity’ may be obviated. 
All, indeed, are compelled to write the number enjoined them ; 
but boys of imagination and emulation will essay a double, treble, 
or even quadruple proportion of lines —The quick and the studi- 
ous are foremost in the race, and have their rewards assigned to 
them: beginners, and those of moderate capacity, are stimulated 
by the precedence of their betters; and the dullest genius is at least 
employed in making Latin, and learning, even invitd Minervé, 
something of prosody. Probably ‘ these most difficult exercises,’ 
as they are called, cost no one student six hours in the week. We 
trust we have shewn, by the names just produced, and which might 
be increased an hundredfold, that this pursuit does not drive 
frony the mind (as has beeu insinuated) all other study or compe- 
tition. 

In what regards giving exercises, we fear, while human nature 
and its sins of idleness and torpor exist in our schools, the learned 
will occasionally be put under contribution for the dull. It is the 
duty, no doubt, of the instructor to preveut this; it is one of his 
most bounden literary duties ; but accusation may err, and detection 
he difficult. It were harsh then and unkind, to attribute to ‘ base con- 
mivance,’ what may most purely arise from patience, and a want of 
eon. 
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conviction: and when a deceit of this nature is practised on the mas- 
ter, we are convinced that his apparent apathy is, nine times out of ten, 
the result of conscientious scruple. Besides, these cases are not 
the occurrence of every moment ; and where a due degree of vigt- 
lance is exerted, they are probably not ascribable to one pupil out of 
twenty: where they happen, the defaulter does not generally con- 
fine his plagiarisms to verses, but extends them to his themes, and 
even to his translations.” 

We now arrive at the remedy ; and of all Utopian schemes, it ap- 
pears to us the’ most objectionable. Itis one which in modern cant 
may be possibly stiled ¢ liberal,’ inasmuch as it gives children a power 
of veto over their instructors. It opens a door for the grossest in- 
fringements of discipline ; indeed it discards all idea of that school- 
virtue. Where an exercise is not compulsory, it will shortly become 
ebsolete. Mr. Pillans’s trial, hitherto, is not sufficient to contro- 
vert this assertion. Moreover, if the master consults his dignity and 
comfort, he places in the hands of his scholar a most dangerous 
weapon. Many of our readers doubtless remember the plans and 
shifts to which they formerly had recourse for the purpose of ¢ spi- 
ting their master.’ By the system that is recommended to us, re- 
venge is made most easy; and the master must ultimately either 
insist on that which was voluntary, or submit to tokens of discon- 
tent, which he has the inclination, but not the power, to control. 
Besides, in regard to the progress which these unshackled studies 
are thus supposed to make, we have an evident proof in the T’en- 
tamina, how much it has been over-rated; we highly approve of 
the most liberal treatment to the young, but are uowilling to un- 
dermine the barriers of salutary discipline. 

It is time to advert to the merits of the Tentamina. We shall 
cite a whole poem, as a criterion by which the rest, as wholes, 
may be fairly appreciated. 

* Venturis seclis tu, Libertatis imago, 

Me juvet heroas concelebrare tuos ; 

Et nivibus tectos etermis undique montes, 
Et pulchros fluvios, ce#ruleosque lacus. 

Sitque colonorum gentem fas dicere furtem, 
Servitii toties qui repulere jugum. 

Qui casulas humiles habitantes pace quieta, 
Duram vertendo terram babuere cibum. 

At nunc atroci atque immiti corde tyrannus, 
—Qai nunc imperiuin tendit ubique suum; 

In quem venturis fundentur ab omnibus evis 
Diraz—non justa sub ditione tenet. 

Dux quondam dominatu terram Albertus habebat, 
Praefecto comiti qui sua jura dedit. 

Perticd at in longa pesuit vilem ille galerum, 
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Qui veluti dominus respiciendus erat. 
Transit vir quidam Gulielmus spe, galerum 
Haud venerans; arcu clarus et arte fuit. 
Damnat eum rector morti, vel findere pomum 
In nati capite; is mox dua tela parat. 
Pervenit adque locum vir luce, horaque statut4, 
Recte et collineans fortiter ille ferit. 
Telum aliud spectans sed zona rector in arctd, 
“Cur,” ait, “ in zonis altera tela tenes?” 
Cui Tell respondit: “ Statuebam, seve tyranne, 
“ Occiso nato, cor penetrare tuum,” 
Iratus rector ponendum in carcere curat ; 
Effugit at subito, pervenit adque suos, 
A populo rector mox oppugnatur, et illum 
evincunt ; ipsum Tell jaculoque necat.’ p. 38. 


And-this, Aaving been corrected by the master, is exhibited as a 
specimen of the poetical talents of a boy of 15! In the following 
line we suppose the sound is intended to answer to the sense, 


: Condit hiatu Tellus, momentoque fugaci. p.71. 
as in 
Nullo abituque invento, cuncta repagula rumpit. p. 82. 
We had at first determined to collect all the errors against syn- 
tax and prosody contained in this little volume ; but we found the 
task Herculean. A sample therefore must suffice—but we would 
first call the reader’s attention to a few descriptive and gnomic 
lines. ‘The following will be found a beautiful description of a 
storm, of the insufficiency of verses to save shepherds, and of a 
returning calm. 
Fert validos (the storm) secum tauros, tenerasque capellas, 
Pastorem servant carmina neve bona. 
At cum preteriit, nec possit ledere quenquam, 
Fugerunt liquido nubila cuncta polo. 
Of jockies, p. 2. 
Post subit a tergo, nunc ceruleumque relinquit 
Flavus ; jamque omnes premia justa ferunt, 
Of thte power of music, p. 5. 
Hoc cecinit mendax vates quod depulit heros 
Victu a fedo homines, cedibus atque feris. 
Of good men, p. 11. 
Divinam ad vitam mihi pervenisse videntur, 
Non sibi qui vivunt, ast homini atque Deo. 
Of the gratitude of a protected citizen, p. 13. 
Si vincit, magno eternoque triumphat honore, 
Et tectus, grato pectore, civis amat. 
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Of repentance, p. 21. 
Et grato reputant animo sua commoda cuncta 
Anni preteriti, tristitidque mala, 
Et si jam lapso voluerunt tempore abuti, 
Solertes statuunt et magis esse boni. 
Conantur totam melius disponere vitam, 
Turpeque delectat corrigere omne scelus. 
After this aristologia it may not be amiss to remark certain gram- 
matical errors, which we are surprised to detect walking abroad 
among the ‘ humanioribus literis imbuti.’ 

P. 15. Telorum dirtm. This is licensed only in masculines, 
So p. 24, consiliim for consiliorum. 

Dies is twice made of the feminine gender in the plural number 
in pp. 18, 24, QuU& jam prateriere dies and masTAs dies. 

. 26. Barrinus, an unauthorised word, used only by Sidonius 
Apollinaris; jento, p. 28, still worse. P. 80, colliculus is of the 
same stamp. P., 23, Libertas is called gratissima Divim for Di- 
varum. P. 38, collineans should properly be collimaus. 

—— tacti virga vix pocula plena bibissent, 
bibissent is the wrong tense, and makes nonsense of the passage. 
P. 51, magicum nemus, for a faery grove, is wholly inadmissible. 
P. 62, Saturnie, the voc. c. of Saturnius. P. 59, Halcyonis dies 
does not mean what it stands for. P. 59, occa, no sucl: word, 
and unsupported even by the authority of Columella brought in its 
favour. P. 64, sonarunt for sonuerunt. In the same page assur- 
git cum Phebus ab undis, for surgit, is incorrect. P. 66, surdi 
homines fiunt is ridiculous. P. 67, oblimata is only used by Sue- 
tonius ; as is abrodo (p. 68) by Pliny. 
Inter tigna Ducis reguans Vulcania pestis, 

is a strange expression for the admiral’s ship being on fire. : 

Eva; three or four times repeated, notwithstanding the single 
example from Ovid, is a word pessime note. P. 101, Renegavil is 
an dwak Avyduevov of the Tentamina. P. 108, Tabida terra, for 
‘a corrupt nation,’ is ludicrous and unwarrantable. All these errors 
should assuredly have received the dima labor of the instructor and 
editor. 

Again, ac is made to stand before a vowel in verse, as we shall 
presently see ; and such ablative cases ave admitted as mendace, felice, 
atroce, merte. : 

In prosodia the errors are still more abundant. To mention no- 
thing at present of the downright false quantities, the short vowel 
before s and a consonant is constantly occurring. 

P. 3, Sicca stetit ; 7, semine sparso; 8, Colchida spectant ; 10, 
lumina stricta ; and twenty-six other instances, we collected, merely 
from running the eyé over the pages. Mr. Pillans did not learn this 
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slovenliness from Dr. Goodall, to whom he has dedicated his vo- 
lume: nor to his example does he owe celebrat, penetrat, with long 
penultimas. This usage, and short o’s, as sicco comas, dico mihi, le- 
gendo frui, &c. are scarcely allowable. 

Monosyllables again are elided without end before vowels, in the 
most barbarous and unrhythmical manner. Poor gui, with his 
family, is a constant sufferer, as ¢. g. in’ p. 64. 


‘Jateriit Pompeius, cui est extructa columna. 


We now come to the direct false quantities—When Dr. Hun- 
ter printed his edition of Virgil, the sheets were hung up in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and a premium was offered to any detector of 
an error in the press-work. A similar challenge has been thrown 
out on the present occasion, when it has been questioned ‘ if the 
jealousy of English criticism will be able to detect half a dozen 
false quantities in the whole collection.’ We take up the glove. 

1. Heroés ausi magnum ; quis crederet unquam. “™ 


Apropos of heroes.—A Dr. Thornton has just published the Buco- 
lics of Virgil, with marks above the words, for the purpose of 
assisting prosody. He thus scans and marks, 
Déléctds hérdds, Zriint étiam altér’ bella, 
and 
Pérmixtds hérdds Et ips’ vidébitiir ilis, 
remarking that e/, is here long, contrary to rule—{School Vir- 
gil, p. 95.) 
2. Esonides audax est captus amore Médee 
3. Carbone ardenté, fusticulisque datur. 
4. Buccina rauca canit: cértdtimque in prelia cuncti. 
5. Efficiam quod potero ad fas et juga tuendum. 
We have not the slightest idea how Mr. Pillans scanned this line. 
6. Percussus subiét iterum, dein terra dehiscit. 
In such short copies of verses a cwsura cannot be warranted. 
7. Afferat, O Britones, memori persolvite grates. 
, 8. Dumque pa|rat ce]}nam uxor| circum os|cula najti} 
9. Strata jacent, sterilique cruor profusus arena. 
10. Et fama frueris nunc clard s¢mperque frueris. 
11, and 12. Ripas refugit dssuttas. 
Two false quantities in one line, and a syllable short. There is no 
authority for reading asstiétas im lyrics. 
13. Splendorem, et radiis ut micat omne dium 
14. Gaudia . sed simul de Apollo. 
15. docteequé minantur 





Palladis in celum doméis—et penetralia sacra, 
16. Sédilé agricole gaudent, pueri atque puellz. 


17. Es 
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17. Es long before a vowel—-18. /ongé (the adver) made a 
trochee—with several others of the same nature. 

Yet notwithstanding these slips in metre, there has been an evi- 
dent alteration for the better in Caledonian Latin poetry within 
these few years. It is our duty and desire to give praise where 
praise is due. 

The Scotch poet Graeme was sent to Lanark school in 1763, 
and there, says his righ oy ‘ his proficiency in classical learn- 
ing was so remarkable, that it excited the emulation of the elder 
boys, of forward and active, but of superficial talents.’ 


* His Latin versions in particular were the admiration and boast of 
Mr. Thomson, who had the penetration to discover, in the sallies of 
youthful fancy, marks of uncommon genfus.—Though the discipline of 
Lanark School, like that of the other schools in Great Britain, did not 
require him to perform exercises in Latin verse, yet he attempted this 
mode of composition, as soon as he was sufficiently master of the ancient 
prosody, and continued from time to time to write Latin verses, which 
he found of the greatest advantage, in giving him a ready command of 
Latin phraseology. 

‘He soon acquired a facility in the composition of Latin poetry, 
and the following fragment of a Sapphic ode, describing the occupations 
and pastimes of the scholars in the hours allotted for play, Descriptio 
Schole Lanarcensis, must be allowed to be a very correct and manly 
a for a boy of fifteen. 

‘ Pueri agrestes irridendum pecus 
Pannis obsiti, circa focum premunt 
Nugas narrantes, caeteros sed fugant 
Rixe minaces. 
Seorsim scamnis inimici sono 
Sedunt, wtate catiores quidam 
Lusumque vitant, czteros spernentes 
Fronte obducta. 
Ad generosum scribit hic amicum, 
Legit ac alter celebrem poetam, 
Rite scalpello resecat sed sordes 
Tertius ungues, 
Quidam quercetis trabibus dependunt, 
Nominaque scalpunt Dedalea manu 
Quidam, dum alii (puerilis turma) 
Turbine ludunt.’ 
Now, with all deference to Dr. Anderson, the biographer, we 
think we may be allowed to call this the infancy of Scotch Sapphi¢ 
poetry, while we are fully ready to allow that itis a ‘ very correct 
performance.’ 

When-the ode was more matured in the North, up rose one Dr. 
Chapman, LL.D. who wrote for the Buchanan prize. As his 
was but a fugitive piece, our minds only retain a morsel, but that 
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is a precious one, in which the poet immortalizes King George, 
Lord Melvilie, and the Marquis of Wellesley. 
‘ Georgio, Melevillio, Veleslo 
Mitibus, atque 
Fortibus.’—— 
To him succeed the Tentamina, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that they shew a surprising degree of improvement. 
* Rege Saturno patre, quisque vixit 
Sorte contentus, sine legis usu, 
Et fidem et rectum populi colebant 
Judice nullo. 
Terserat nondum catapulta tela, 
Nec fuit cassis, clypeusve fulgens, 
Nec ferus duro faber arte sevum 
Duxerat ensem. 
Nunc at immitis ciet atra bella 
Orbe Mars toto, resonantque passim, 
Ferreo regno Jovis, execrata 
Matribus arma. 
Mille circumdant hominem peric’la, 
Quem juvat cornu, lituique clangor, 
Atque flagranti medios per hostes 
Rumpere pugna. 
We must now bid adieu to the Electa Tentamina, or ‘ Choice 
Specimens, —we beg pardon, to the Muse Edinenses—and we 
cannot do it better than in the words of Buchanan, 
Ite igitur muse steriles, aliumque ministrum 
Quzrite—nos alid fors, animusque vocat: 


— 


Arr. VIII. Journal of a Residence in India. By Maria Gra- 
ham. Constable, Edinburgh. 4to. pp. 212. 1812. 


‘ "THE Journal of a Residence in India,’ by a young lady who, 
probably, went thither, like most young ladies, to procure a 
husband instead of information, is a literary curiosity which we 
are not disposed to overlook. Our fair author very justly ob- 
serves, ‘ that almost all the modern publications on India are en- 
tirely occupied with its political and military history, details and 
suggestions upon its trade and commercial resources, and occa- 
sionally with discussions upon the more recondite parts of its lite- 
rary or mythological antiquities.’ We have governor-generals’ let- 
ters of many hundred sections on trade and finance; we have 
the evidence and reports of committees, on affairs civil, military, 
and commercial, of as many thousand pages; we have Mr. — 
brooke’s 
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brooke’s reasonings, and Captain Wilford’s reveries,on the Vedas and 
Puranas, on sacred Brahmins and sacred islands, im every volume 
of the Asiatic transactions; and we have abundance of learned 
disquisitions and useless conjectures on the priority of the Sanscrit 
and the Pracrit over the Pahlavi languages ; but we have no popular 
and comprehensive view of the manners, customs, condition, and 
real state of society among the great mass of the people, nor in- 
deed of the English and other foreign residents in the country. It 
was on this ground that Miss Graham thought, and we agree with 
her, that there might still be room for a work which should bring 
forward *‘ much of what strikes the eye and the mind of an obser- 
vant stranger ;’ which should ‘ perform the same humble but use- 
ful office, as to India, which tolerably well written books of travels 
have done, as to most of the other countries of the world.’ (Pref. 


p- 4.) 

With these, and with no higher pretensions, Miss Graham offers 
her pages to the public. ‘That they were ‘ really and truly’ writ- 
ten, nearly as they now appear, ‘ for the amusement of an intimate 
friend,’ we are ready to believe, and think not the worse of them 
on that account. Her descriptions of the various natives and of 
the country, as far as she had the opportunity of seeing them, 
are correct, and the numerous and well executed prints, en- 
graved from drawings taken by herself, carry with them internal 
evidence of their authenticity and accuracy: and if her account 
of the moral character of the natives be rather more unfavourable 
than that they. have generally obtained,—if she was not fortunate 
enough to meet with ‘ any ef those combinations of innocence, 
benevolence, and voluptuous simplicity, with which the imagina- 
tions of some ingenious authors have peopled the cottages of the 
Hindoos,’ we must, with her, be content to ascribe the difference 
to her observations being coufined immediately to the coast,—we 
might add, to the very worst parts of the coast. 

It is our intention to accompany Miss Graham to the three pre- 
sidencies, and to let her tell her own story in her own words, as far 
as a few pages will admit of it; this being, in our opinion, the best 
mode of conveying to the reader a general idea of the book, and 
certainly the best adapted for doing that justice to the author to 
which she is entitled. 

On landing on the bunder, or pier of Bombay, palankins, or 
little carriages without wheels, with hamaz/s or bearers, chiefly 
from the Mabratta country, of the coombee, or agricultural caste, 
were ready to receive the passengers. ‘These bearers, ,‘ for the 
most part, wear nothing but a turban, and a cloth wrapped round 
the loins, a degree of nakedness which does not shock one, owing 
to the dark colour of the skin, which, as it is unusual to European 
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eyes, has the effect of dress.’ Further on, the esplanade presented 
a gay and interesting scene, of Koolies employed in washing at the 
numerous tanks or wells—of groups of men and women busily 
employed in beating the linen on the broad stones of their mar- 
gins—of the better sort of Hindoo women drawing and carry- 
ing water— whose picturesque diess, consisting only of the sha- 
lie, a long piece of coloured silk or cotton, wrapped round 
the waist in form of a petticoat, leaves part of one leg bare, 
covering the other to the ancle with jts long and graceful folds ; 
while the other end crosses the breast and is sometimes thrown 
over the head as a veil—of the Mussulman and Parsee wo- 
men, in nearly the same dress, with the addition of a pair of loose 
trowsers. ‘ [t is common to see both the men and women adorned 
with massy rings, and chains of gold and silver round their necks, 
arms, waists, and legs, and the toes and fingers decked with fine 
fillagree rings, while the ears and nose are hung with pearls or 
precious stones.’ Miss Graham's conjecture is, probably, the right 
one, that the insecurity of property, when the people were daily 
exposed to the ravages of barbarous armies, gave rise to this accu- 
mulation of personal ornaments, which, from their little weight, 
could thus be easily conveyed out of the, reach of the plunderers. 

The black town of Bombay is built in the midst of a cocoa-nut 
wood, and is said to contam 200,000 inhabitants, of which eight 
thousand are Parsees, about the same number Mussulmans, 
three or four thousand Jews, and the remainder Portugueze and 
Hindoos. The streets, crowded with men, women, and children, 
with bullock hackrays, or ‘ native carriages,’ with coaches of the 
rich inhabitants, drawn by horses that are ‘ more remarkable for 
beauty and swiftness than for strength,’ present a gay and bust- 
ling scene. The houses of the rich are surrounded by virandas, 
painted with flowers and leaves, of a green or red colour; while the 
walls of those of the Hindoos are covered with mythological repre- 
sentations. ‘They are, commonly, very extensive, three or four gene- 
FYations continuing to live together under the same roof. The lower 
classes inhabit huts of clay, roofed with matting made from the leaves 
of the palmyra: each, however, has its small garden, containing a 
few herbs, a plantain, and a cocoa-nut tree. The various uses to 
which the cocoa-nut tree is applied by the native Indians, as an ar, 
ticle of food, drink, clothing, cordage, house-carpentry, &c. are too 
well known to require a particular description. Rice and the fruit 
of this tree are the true riches of the great mass of people who 
inhabit Hindostan: dressed with the messala, or cwry stuff, they 
furnish their daily meals. ‘ Less than an English halfpenny pro- 
cures enough of turmeric, spice, salt, and ghee, to season the 
whole of the rice eaten in a day by a labourer, his wife, and five 
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or six children; the vegetables and acids which he requires are 
found in every hedge.’ 

Miss Graham had the good fortune to be lodged in the house 
of Sir James Mackintosh, at Torala, about three miles from the 
town of Bombay: Sir James had ‘the best library that ever doubled 
the Cape,’ and ‘ the most agreeable residence’ in the whole district ; 
subject to few other inconveniences besides the stealing of pouluryand 
kids by the half-starved hyenas, and the barking at midnight of innu- 
merable jackalls. The garden is described as delightful—it would 
be, it seems, ‘a little paradise,’ were it not for the suakes which in- 
fest it.‘ Snakes, from the enormous rock-snake, who first breaks 
the bones of his prey, by coiling round it, and then swallows it 
whole, to the smallest of the venemous tribe, glide about in every 
direction. Here the cobra capella; whose bite is, in almost every 
instance, mortal, lifts his graceful folds and spreads his large many- 
coloured crests; here, too, lurks the small bright speckled cobra 
manilla, whose fangs convey instant death.’ 

Miss Graham appears to have made good use of what are al- 
most useless in India,—her legs. She walks to Mazagong, ‘a 
dirty Portugueze village, putting in its claim to Christianity chiefly 
from the immense number of pigs kept there!’ still she thinks it 
interesting to sentimentalists as the place from which Sterne’s 
Eliza eloped: it has two Romish churches and a dock for small 
vessels; it is celebrated for producing the best mangoes in India, 
which, in the reign of Shah Jehan, were conveyed to Delhi for the 
use of the royal table. She visits Sion fort, nine miles from the 
fort of Bombay. It was commanded by General Macpherson, 
a highlander, who was in the battle of Culloden, ‘ on the losing 
side ;’ and so strong was his recollection of that event, that no en- 
treaties could prevail on him to go on board the Culloden man of 
war, when in Bombay harbour—‘ he always shook his head, and 
said he had had enough of Culloden.’ 

From Sion she went to Mahaim; saw several ruinous Portu- 
gueze churches, Mussulman tombs, and Hindoo temples; with 
large tanks, surrounded by trees, where people bathe from morn- 
ing till night, ‘ all ages and sexes together; but they wear as much 
clothing m the water as out of it.’ Here, too, is a college of Ca- 
tholic priests, who learn at Goa to speak barbarous Latin, and 
whose. business is that of baptizing the children of Hindoo 
women, to each of whom is given a small premium ; but christi- 
anity, it seems, ends with their initiation. 

The next place she visited was Malabar point, formerly a spot 
of singular sanctity. Near the top of the hill are a multitude of 
temples, and a few houses of Brahmins, whose inhabitants seem 
to gain their livelihood by begging. A ruined temple exhibits the 
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remains of a fine specimen of Hindoo architecture, every stone 
of it being eutiadyeirvad with groups of human figures, ani- 
mals, and other ornaments. Multitudes of pilgrims annually visit 
this holy place; many for the sole purpose of squeezing themselves 
through a narrow cleft in the rock, apparently not wide enough 
for the body of a child, as a sure way of squeezing out their 
sins. Not far from the ruins is a beautiful village, entirely in- 
habited by Brahmins, and crowded with temples more numerous 
than the houses. The Brahmins of this place speak and write 
English. ‘The young men are mostly parvoes or writers, and are 
employed in the public offices and merchant’s counting houses, 
while the elders devote themselves to their sacerdotal duties, and 
the study of the Vedas.’ Miss Graham seems to have no great opi- 
nion either of the learning or virtue of the Brahmins. ‘I saw,’ she 
says, ‘at Momba Devee’s temple some soi-disant holy men; they 
were young, and remarkably fat, sprinkled over with ashes, and their 


hair was matted and filthy. 1 believe they had no clothing. My | 


expectations of Hindoo innocence and virtue are fast giving way, 
and I fear that, even among the Pariahs, I shall not find any thing 
like St. Pierre’s Chaumiére Indienne.’ We should be much sur- 
prized if she had. 

She next visits the fort of Bombay, ‘ which is said to be too 
large to be defended,’ and ‘ no part of it is bomb-proof;’ it is 
dirty, hot, and disagreeable ; and some of it in ruins. She visits 
also the dock-yards, and the ‘ new dock, complete and excellent 
of its kind.’ She examines the harbour, ‘ filled with vessels 
from all nations, and of all shapes,’ but finds those of the Arabs 
the largest and finest. They bring hither horses, pearls, coffee, 
gums, honey, and ghee, or clarified butter, in leathern jars; dried 
fruits, ittur of roses, tobacco, rose water, Schiraz wine, books, 
worked slippers, and silk shawls. Wheat, rice, cattle, and cotton, 
are brought from Guzzerat ; cocoa-nuts for oil, and coir for cord- 
age, are furnished by the Laccadive and Maldive islands; and the 
forests of Malabar supply Bombay with timber, drugs, and gums, 
particularly dammar, with answers all the purposes of pitch. A 
variety of British and Chinese manufactures are carried away by 
them in return. 

There is an English church in the fort of Bombay, but it is neitl:er 
well served nor well attended: there are plenty of Portugueze and 
Armenian churches, three or four synagogues, and mosques and tem- 
ples innumerable; none of these have any want of devotees, Ia 
one of them is a ¢rimurti, or three-formed god,—a colossal bust 
with three heads joined together; im the centve that of Brahma 
the creator, on the right that of Siva the destroyer, and on the left 
that of Vishnu the preserver. ‘ Offerings of rice, fruit, milk, and 
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flowers, are daily made to these deities; and they are constantly 
sprinkled with water. ‘The priests are of an olive complexion, 
being very little exposed to the sun; their dress consists of a linen 
scarf wrapped round the loins, and reaching nearly to the ancles, 
the folds of which fall very gracefully ; their heads are shaved, ex- 
cepting the crown, where a small lock of hair is left; and over the 
shoulder hangs the Brahminical thread or zenaar.’ 

Miss Graham makes an acquaintance with a Mahometan Cazy, 
Shahab o’dien Mahary, who shews her all the mosques, and the 
schools attached to each, at which Arabic is taught by alphabets 
and by sentences painted on wood, the elder boys teaching the 
younger ones. He allowed her, with her sister, to visit a greater 
curiosity, which was his harem; the description of it is amusing. 


‘ In the lower part of his house we saw a number of Mussulmans 
sitting cross-legged, with cushions at their backs, in the different apart- 
ments, perfectly idle, and rarely even speaking, and seeming hardly able 
to exert themselves so far as to put the betel into their mouths; we as- 
cended to the women’s apartment by a ladder, which is removed when 
not in immediate use, to prevent the ladies from escaping, and were re- 
ceived by the Cazy’s wife’s mother, a fine old woman dressed in white, 
and without any ornaments, as becomes a widow, Shahab o’dien’s 
mother and the rest of his father’s widows were first presented, then 
Fatima his wife, to whom our visit was paid, and afterwards his sisters, 
some of them fine lively young women. The apartment in which we 
were received was about twenty feet square and rather low; round it 
were smaller rooms, most of them crowded with small beds with white 
muslin curtains. These were not particularly clean, and the whole 
suit seemed close and disagreeable. Most of the women were becom- 
ingly dressed. Fatima’s arms, legs, and neck, were covered with rings 
and chains; her fingers and toes were loaded with rings ; her head was 
surrounded with a fillet of pearls, some strings of which crossed it se- 
veral ways and confined the hair which was knotted up behind. On 
her forehead hung a cluster of coloured stones, from which depended 
a large pearl, and round her face small strings of pearls hung at equal 
distances. Her ear-rings were very beautiful ; but I do not like the 
custom of boring the hem of the ear, and studding it all round with 
joys, (jewels ;) nor could even Fatima’s beautiful face reconcile me to 
the nose-jewel. Her large black eyes, the cheshme ahoo of the eastern 
poets, were rendered more striking by the black streaks with which 
they were adorned and lengthened out at the corners; and the palms 
of her hands, the soles of her feet, and her nails, were stained with 
hinna, a plant the juice of whose seeds is of a red colour. 

‘ Fatima’s manner is gentle, modest, and indolent; before her hus- 
band she neither lifts her eyes nor speaks, and hardly moves without 
permission from the elder ladies of the harem, Prepared as I was to 
expect very little from Mussulman ladies, I could not help being 
shocked to see them so totally void of cultivation as 1 found them. 
They mutter their prayers, and some of them read the Koran, but not 
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one in a thousand understands it. Still fewer can read their own lan- 
guage, or write at all, and the only work they do is a little embroidery. 
They thread beads, plait coloured threads, <n quarrel, make pastry, 
and chew betel in the same daily round; and it is only ata death, a 
birth, or a marriage, that the monotony of their lives is ever inter- 
rupted.’ pp. 17, 18. 


The manners of our countrymen in Bombay are not drawn in 
the most flattering colours. At a dimer given to Miss Graham by 
the governor almost all the settlers were invited to meet her. 
‘There were at least three men for every woman among the fifty 
that sat down to table about 8 o’clock. ‘I found,’ says our tra- 
veller, ‘ our fair companions, like the ladies of all the country 
towns I know, under-bred and over-dressed ; and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two, very ignorant and very grossiére. ‘The gen- 
tlemen were of a higher caste than the ladies, and the merchants 
far more rational companions than the civil servants, ‘ who are so 
taken up with their own imaginary importance that they disdain to 
Jearn and have nothing to teach.’ The military were somewhat 
better, but few even of these were passable ; all their dinner-par- 
ties are described as most ‘dull and uncomfortable. ‘ The ladies 
are handed to table, according to the strictest rules of precedency, 
by a gentleman of a rank corresponding to their own.’ The dif- 
ferent couples, thus paired off, invariably ‘sit together, amuse them- 
selves with remarks on the company, as satirical as their wit will 
allow, ‘ and woe be to the stranger! whose ears are certain of be- 
ing regaled with the catalogue of his supposed imperfections and 
misfortunes, and who has the chance of learning more of his own 
history than in all probability he ever knew before.’ No general 
conversation is carried on at table; and, after dinner, the ladies 
amuse themselves with scandal, intrigues, jewels, lace, and the 
latest fashions ; and in making and breaking matche’ for the newly 
arrived young women. Each guest brings with him one, two, or 
three Parsee or Mussulman servants, ‘ dark, long bearded, and 
turbaned gentlemen,’ who stand so close behind the chairs of their 
respective masters, as to make no trifling addition to the heat of the 
apartment: were it not, indeed, for the swinging punka over the 
table, which agitates and freshens the air, it would be quite impos- 
sible ‘to sit out the melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner?’ 
and, to conclude, ‘ on leaving the eating room, one generally sees 
or hears, in some place near the door, the cleaning of dishes and 
the squabbling of cooks. If they are within sight, one perceives a 
couple of dirty. Portugueze (black men who eat pork and wear 
breeches) directing the operations of half a dozen still dirtier Pa- 
riabs, who are scraping dishes and plates with their hands, and 
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then, with the same unwashen paws, putting aside the next day’s 
tiffin for their master’s table.’ Such is a Bombay feast. 

‘The only female servants in an European house are Portugueze, 
who act as ladies’ maids. Jamauls are kept far palankin-bearers, 
and others of the same class to make the beds, sweep the rooms, 
clean the furniture, and fetch water; ha/laleors or chandelas, the 
most wretched of the pariahs, perfurm the meaner offices; mas- 
salgees clean the lamps, light the candles, and carry torches by 
night ; koolis carry out parcels; and derdjes, or taylors, who are 
generally Brahmins, and wear muslin gowns and red turbans bor- 
dered with gold, ‘work and cut out beautifully, making as much 
use of their toes as of their fingers in the latter operation.’ 

* It reminds one’ (says Miss Graham) ‘ of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, to go through the Bazar of an evening. The whole fronts 
of the shops are taken down and converted into benches, on which the 
goods are disposed, and each shop is lighted with at least two lamps. 
Here you see grain of every description heaped up in earthen jars; 
there, sweetmeats of all sorts and shapes, disposed in piles on benches, 
or hung in festoons about the top and sides of the shop, which is com- 
monly lined with chintz or dyed cotton. Farther on, fruits and vege- 
tables are laid out to the best advantage ; then you come to the paung, 
or betel leaf, nut and chunam, ready for chewing, or the separate ma- 
terials; beyond are shops for perfumes, linens, oils, toys, brass, and 
earthen ware, all set out in order, and the owner sitting bolt upright in 
the middle of his sweetmeats or grain, waiting for custom. The shop 
of the schroffs, or bankers, are numerous in the bazar; you see the 
master sitting in the middle of his money table, surrounded by piles of 
copper and silver money, with scales for weighing the rupees and other 
coins presented for change. But it is the barbet’s shop that is always 
most crowded, being, particularly at night, the great resort for gossip 
and news ; the barbers themselves seem to enjoy a prescriptive right to 
be lively, witty, and good story-tellers. I have seen some excellent 
buffuons among them; and a slap given-to a bald new-shaven pate, in 
the proper part of a story, has set half the bazar in a roar. The bar- 
bers keep every body’s holiday, Hindoos, Jews, Mussulmans, Arme- 
mans, Portugueze, and English, and reap a good harvest at each by 
their comic way of begging.’ (pp. 33, 34.) 

We pass over Miss Graham’s account of the Guebres or Parsees, 
though she may have obtained some information respecting them 
from the Dustvor, or chief priest of that sect at Bombay; having 
much better, and more circumstantial details concerning them in 
the Zendavesta of M. Anquetil du Perron, and in the Tableau His- 
torique of the Chevalier D’Ohsson. For the same reason we must 
refer our readers to the several curious papers by Mr. Colebrooke 
i the Asiatic Transactions, »ather than detain them with any part 
of her ‘ brief account of the principal gods of Hindostan,’ nor shall 
“we transcribe any thing of what shesays of the Jines, a sect ‘whose 
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antiquity is believed by some to be greater than that of the Brahmi- 
nical faith,’ and to whose religion the ‘ Cave of Carli is dedica- 
ted,’ because there is much better and more ample information to 
be obtained from .the same source. She visits both these exca- 
vated temples, of which her descriptions and drawings convey clear 
and accurate notions. These labours of antiquity prove the just- 
ness of the following observation. 

‘ The temple of Elephanta, and other equally wonderful caverns in 
the neighbourhood, must have been the works of a people far advanced 
in the arts of civilized life, and possessed of wealth and power; but 
these were lodged in the hands of a crafty priesthood, who kept science, 
affluence and honour for their own fraternity, and, possessed of better 
ideas, preached a miserable and degrading superstition to the multi- 
tude. It would be curious to follow out the advancement and fall of 
the arts which produced such monuments ; but not a trace of their his- 
tory remains, and we are left to seek it in the national progress of a 
_people subtle and ingenious, but depressed by superstition, and the 
utter impossibility of rising individually, by any virtues or any talents, 
to a higher rank in society than that occupied by their forefathers,’— 
(p. 58.) 

The Cave of Carli is on the road to Poonah, the Mahratta capi- 
tal, which was also visited by Miss Graham. The intervening 
country is described as rich, romantic and beautiful, the fields to- 
lerably well cultivated, and the peasantry apparently comfortable. 
But ‘in the shops, every artisan has his sword and spear by him 
while he works, and the cultivators plough with their arms girded 
on.’ At present, however, Miss Graham thinks they are more use- 
ful to defend them against wild beasts, than against any human ene- 
my, though this might not have been the case a few years ago. 

Advancing towards Tulligong, the country began to present me- 
lancholy traces of the ravages of war and famine. Ruined houses 
and temples, and drained tanks, every where marked the march of 
the soldiers of Scindea and Holkar; but the dreadful famine of 
1805-6 completed the misery of the inhabitants of Tulligong. 

* It is said that, in this town alone, eighty thousand persons perish- 
ed; and one of my fellow travellers says, that when he was here last 
year, the bones strewed the fields around. The inhabitants of many 
towns and villages emigrated, hoping to find elsewhere that sustenance 
which failed at home; thousands perished on the road side, and many, 
at the very moment when they stretched forth their hands to receive 
the means of life which the charity of the British afforded, sunk to death 
ere the long wished-for morsel reached their lips. A mother with five 
children, on her way from Hydrabad to Bombay, had reached Salsette ; 
there she was too weak to proceed, and, to preserve herself and four of 
her offspring, she sold the fifth for a little rice, but it was too late ; she 
and her infants perished the next morning, and instances of the like 


were numerous. Yet such was the patience of the Hindoos, that they 
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saw the waggons of rice sent by the English at Bombay to the relief of 
Poonah, pass through their villages without an attempt to stop them.’ 
—(p. 69.) 

At Chimcore Miss Graham sees ‘ an alive god,’ who is nothing 
less than Ganesa himself, ‘incarnate in the person of a boy twelve 
years old.’ His palace was very dirty, but ‘ every window was 
crowded with sleek well-fed Brahmins who doubtless take good 
care of the Deo’s revenues.’ His little godship received her under 
a viranda, where he was squatted upon a low wooden seat ; and he 
was only distinguished from other children ‘ by an anxious wildness 
of the eyes, said to be occasioned by the quantity of opium which 
he is daily made to swallow.’ He is not permitted to play with other 
boys, nor to speak any language but Sanscrit. In one place were 
women pouring oil, water and milk over the figures of the dead 
deos; in another, children decking them with flowers; here were 
devotees and pilgrims performing their ab!utions, and there, priests 
chauating portions of the Vedas—these degrading works of su- 
perstitious folly and religious imposture put our fair traveller a 
little out of humour with the ‘ dignity of human nature.’ 

We see nothing to detain us in the description of Poonah and 
the palace of the Peeshwa; and the history of Sevagee, by whom 
this city was raised from an inconsiderable village to the capital 
of the Mahratta empire, is much better told by Colonel Wilkes in 
his account of the Mysore kingdom. 

In February 1810, Miss Graham takes a voyage by sea to Pointe 
de Galle, on Ceylon, for the benefit of her health. About twenty 
miles from this place is the village of Bellegam, in which is a tem- 
ple containing a recumbant figure of Bhud, twenty-eight feet long, 
with a broad face, and hair curled like that of a negro; the ea 
are covéred with painted figures resembling those of the Jines. 
The priests are clothed in yellow, and shave their heads entirely. 
Near this place is the figure of the Cotta Rajah, twelve feet high, 
sculptured out of the fragment of a rock. 

e meet with nothing in her excursion to Columbo that calls 
for notice. She travelled in a bandie, or gig, and stopped at the 
rest-houses, or stations for travellers; placed under the care of the 
Modeliar, or headman of the village, in which she found no furniture 
but tables and chairs. These rest-houses are decorated with fes- 
toons of white and coloured calicos intermixed with branches of 
trees and flowers. They are the work of women and children; an 
exaction of the government, as a mark of respect towards those 
who travel in its employ. Under the Dutch government, the in- 
habitants of the villages were required to furnish provisions, and 
koolis to carry the palankins and baggage; but the English pay 
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nctually and liberally for every thing of this kind. We are 
appy to find that the condition of the people is greatly improved 
since this magnificent island’came into our possession. Several 
Chinese agriculturists have been introduced upon different parts 
of the coast, and the labours of this industrious people have been 
crowned with ample success. Schools for instructing children 
in English, Dutch and Cingalese, have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the island; the inferior offices of government are 
open to such as have been initiated by baptism into the protestant 
church. The families of these persons are observed to be more 
industrious than others. ‘ ‘They build better houses, eat better 
food, and wear better clothes than their ancestors;’ and the num- 
ber who thus feel the benefit arising from knowledge and habits of 
industry, is said to be rapidly increasing. 

From Columbo Miss Graham returus to Bombay ; lands at Ca- 
licut, but finds no trace of its former grandeur and importance ; 
visits the caves of Canary, which, like that of Carli, contain inscrip- 
tions in an unknown character ; looks in vain for Grecian antiqui- 
ties at Caliane; finds the provisions for the journey spoiled by 
the sun, but is consoled for this misfortune by listening to Mah- 
ratta jokes, which, however, she fears may appear dull ‘ to the wits 
of our Scotish Athens.’ 

In July she reaches Madras, the approach to which is described 
as remarkably striking. The low beach is crowded with peo- 
ple of all colours, whose busy motions ‘ make the earth itself seem 
alive :’ a hundred Dubashis push forward for employment, to 
interpret,.to buy, to cliange money, provide servants, tradesmen, 
palankins—in short, to prevent a stranger from making use of 
any of his own faculties. At Madras every body lives in gar- 
den houses, which, with their virandas and tats, (a mat of Koosa 
grass, placed against the doors and windows, and constantly kept 
wet,) are made cool, refreshing and agreeable. The road, lead- 
ing from Fort George to St. Thomas’s mount, is the place 
of public resort. It is smooth and level as a bowling-green, and 
planted on each side with banian and yellow tulip trees. On this 
road is erectéd a cenotaph to thé memory of Lord Cornwallis. 

‘ It is the fashion for all the gentlemen and ladies of Madras to re- 
pair, in their gayest equipages, to the mount road, and after driving 
furiously along, they loiter round and round the cenotaph for an hour, 
partly for exercise, and partly for the opportunity of flirting and dis- 
playing their fine clothes, after which they go home, to meet again 
every day in the year. But the greatest lounge at Madras is during 
the visiting hours, from nine o'clock till eleven, when the young men 
go from house to house to retail the news, ask commissions to town for 
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lady has obliquely hinted, at a shopping party the day before, she 
would willingly purchase, but that her husband does not like her to 
spend so much, and which she thus obtains from some young man, one 
quarter of whose monthly salary is probably sacrificed to his gallantry. 
When ail the visitors, who have any business, are gone to their offices, 
another troop of idlers appears, still more frivolous than the former, 
and remains till the ¢ffin, at two o'clock, when the real dinner is eaten, 
and wines and strong beer from England are freely drank. The ladies 
then retire, and for the most part undress, and lye down with a novel 
in their hands, over which they generally sleep: about five o’clock the 
master of the family returns from his office, the lady dresses herself for 
the mount road; returns, dresses, dines, and goes from table to bed 
unless there be a bail, when she dresses again and dances all night ; end 
this, I assure you, is a fair, very fair account of the usual life of a Ma 
dras lady.’—(p. 130.) 


There is an excellent and well regulated naval hospital at Ma- 
dras ; a male orphan asylum, where boys are brought up to differ- 
ent trades, and another for female orphans, where girls are in- 
structed in all kinds of needle work, aud put in a way of gaining a 
livelihood. The botanical garden, which the late Dr. Anderson 
kept up at a great expense, is now. in a state of ruin ; but some use- 
ful plants, which he was the means of introducing to this part 
of the coast, have survived its decay; among others the nopal 
(cactus) which, as an excellent auti-scorbutic, is supplied to all 
the king’s ships on the station. ; 

In September Miss Graham arrives in the Hoogley, whose 
dreary and desolate entrance js rendered more gloomy and terrific 
by the numerous sharks and crocodiles in the water, and-the snakes 
and tigers that bask im the jungle of the low black island of 
Sangor, where all the vigilauce of the British government can 
scarcely prevent the dreadful scenes of human sacrifices to Kali; 
and which were formerly offered up annually in thousands. 


‘ The temple is ruined, but the infatuated votaries of Kali plunge 
into the waves that separate the island from the continent in the spot 
where the blood-stained fane once stood, and, crowned with flowers and 
robed in scarlet, singing hymns to the goddess, they devote themselves 
to destruction; and he who reaches the opposite shore without being 
devoured by the sacred sharks, becomes a Pariah, and regards himself 
as a being detested by the gods. Possessed by this frenzy of supersti- 
tion, mothers have thrown their infants into the jaws of the sea mor 
sters, and furnished scenes too horrible for description; but the yearly 
assembly at Sangor is now attended by troops, in order to prevent 
these horrid practices.’—(p. 152.) 


In advancing beyond this dismal scene, the gloom is gradually 
brightened by the appearance of villages and pagodas, peeping 
Dp? through 
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through the trees. ‘The river was covered with boats of every 
shape ; villas adorn its banks; the scene became enchanting ; all 
cultivated, all busy, and we felt that we were approaching a great 
capital.’ ‘The general appearance of grandeur in all the build- 
isgs—the groups of columns, porticoes, domes and fine gateways, 
interspersed with trees, and the broad river crowded with shipping, 
made the whole picture magnificent.’ ‘The government-house 
erected by Lord Wellesley, is a most splendid pile of building. 
The town-house, the court-house, and two churches, the largest of 
which has a fine portico, the hospital and jail, Fort William, with 
its extensive and handsome barracks, the foundery, and the neigh- 
bouring dock-yards, are all appropriate to this largeand wealthy ca- 
pital of the east, peopled by inhabitants from every corner of the 
globe. ‘ Chinese and Frenchmen, Persians and Germans, Arabs 
and Spaniards, Americans and Portugueze, Jews and Dutchmen, 
are seen mixing with the Hindoos and English, the original inha- 
bitants and the actual possessors of the country.’ 

Miss Graham found the English society of Calcutta, as might 
be expected, of amore varied character, and enriched with a greater 
portion of intellectual refinement, than that of either of the other 
presidencies; but it does not seem that the conquerors of Hindos- 
tan have much intercourse with any of their motley subjects.— 
* Every Briton appears to pride himself on being outrageously a 
Jehn Bull.’ This is certainly John Bull’s weak side ; but when 
an unrestricted intercourse shall have taken place between Great 
Britain and India ; when others, besides the appendages of the so 
vereign directors, shall be permitted to settle in the latter country, 
national prejudices will rapidly give way, and self-interest, if no 
kindlier principle, will bring the most opposite together. That 
the principal Hindoos are disposed to be social, we may infer from 
the following invitation, addressed to Miss Graham. 

‘ Maha Rajah, Rajhissen Bahaudur presents his respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs. Gram, and requests the honor of his company te 
a nautch (being Doorga Poojah) on the 5th, 6th and 7th October, 
at nine o'clock in the evening. —And to the nautch Miss Graham 
‘went. “ The room was a large square court covered in with red 
cloth, to which was fastened a profusion of white artificial flowers. 
Some hundreds of people were assembled on the occasion. The 
Rajah led them to the most commodious seats, presented them 
with bouquets of the mogue and the rose, perfumed them with 
- ittur, with a golden spoon from a vase of the same metal, sprinkled 
them with rose water, and placed boys behind each, with fans of red 
silk and gold fringe. ‘I was pleased,’ says Miss Graham, ‘ with 
the attention the Rajah paid to his guests, whether Hindoos, Chris- 
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tians, or Mahomedans; there was not one to whom he did not 
speak kindly, or pay some compliment on their entrance ; and he 
walked round the assembly repeatedly to see that all were properly 
accommodated.’ ‘The entertainment consisted of men dancers, whom 
by their dresses our fair author took for women, till undeceived by 
the ‘ assurance of their gestures.’ Next were some Cashmerian 
singers, with pleasing voices, accompanied by an old man, with a 
long white beard, and fair skin, on a sweet-toned guittar, ‘ which 
he touched with skill and taste to some of the odes of Hafiz, and 
some Hindostanee songs.’ Next followed a kind of pantomime, 
in which ‘ men personated elephants, bears and monkeys.’ Then 
some women danced; but Miss Graham was rather disappointed 
with their performance, after hearing so much of the nautch-girls 
of India. ‘ One of them, while dancing ina circle, twisted a piece 
of striped muslin into flowers, keeping each stripe for a different 
coloured flower.’ The last amusement was the exhibition of an 
expert ventriloquist. 

Miss Graham appears to have been indefatigable in her endea- 
vours to see all that was to be seen. She goes to the botanical gar 
den and talks learnedly of plants, and of insects ; she visits the me- 
nagerie at Barrackpore, and talks of curious birds, ferocious bears, 
and royal tigers; she sees Serampore across the river, speaks of its 
missionaries, and their labours, and explains Mr. Marshman’s dis- 
sertation on the Chinese language, which, it seems, he has taught 
his children to ‘ speak and write correctly’ at a very earlyage. ‘Tlie 
poor stupid Chinese employ the greater part of their life in learn- 
ing to ‘speak and write it cerrectly.’ Nay, such is our author's ac- 
tivity, that she actually mounts one of the governor-general’s ele- 
phants, and sees the Barrackpore ‘ hounds throw off in chace of a 
jackall.’ 

? In the early part of the year 1811 Miss Graham returns to Ma- 
dras, in ‘her way home; and with the same laudable spirit of ac- 
quiring information, visits the ancient city of Mahaballipooram, 
known to seamen by the name of the Seven Pagodas, because 
tradition says that, in addition to two ruined temples still exe 
isting, a large city and five magnificent pagodas were there 
swallowed up by the sea. Coins, beads, bracelets, and a variety of 
articles of this sort have been dug up on the beach; and plates of 
copper, inscribed with grants of land for the support of the teme 
ples, bearing date above a thousand years ago, ‘ refer to the sculp- 
tured rocks of Mahvellipoor, as being then so ancient that history 
gave no account of their origin. We must do Miss Graham the 
justice to say that, scanty and imperfect as her description is of 
the rockg and ruins of this extraordinary place, it is far superior to 
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any thing that, we believe, has hitherto appeared on the subject. - In- 
deed we know of no other aecount than that which is given by Mr. 
Duncan in the first volume of the Asiatic Transactions, and that 
which has,since been stolen from it by a spurious Dutchman whose 
work we noticed in the thirteenth number of our Review. 

In the village is a temple dedicated to Vishnu, supported by four 
slender and curiously wrought pillars, each consisting of asing!e stone, 
the shaft being about nat ni feet. These supporta small dome 
covered with carved work. Beyond this are several caverns support- 
ed by pillars whose sides are sculptured with groups of figures. 
* The face of a large rock is carved into above a hundred figures of 
men and animals, mostly of the natural size, though some are much 
larger, and some rather smaller, representing the tapass of Arjoon, or 
the sacred austerities practised by that hero, in order to obtain from 
Vishnu a celestial weapon, which was to give him power over all 
his enemies.’ Of this sculpture there is an etching from a draw- 
ing by Colonel Mackenzie. There is also a very beautiful print 
resembling the ¢eer (place of religious retirement) of Arjoon, beg 
a highly finished temple, thirty feet high, cut out of one single masg 
of stone. On the top of the cave in which the tapass of Arjoon is 
sculptured, is a stone couch, with a lion for a pillow, called ‘ the 
Rajah Dhurma’s lion-throne.’ Innumerable other caves, ruined 
temples, tanks and stone figures of men and animals are scattered 
round, many of them choked up and overgrown with the rank 
jengle. But the most curious, perhaps, are the five rutts or ra- 
dums, called models of temples, of which there is an admirable 
print from a drawing by Miss Graham: they stand in a grove of 
palmyras, and are each of one single block of a pale coloured 
granite. The first is plain, square and hollowed out, ten feet and 
three quarters long, and seventeen feet high. 

. The-second is also square, very much ornamented with figures 

and imitations of pinnacles and windows, twenty-six feet two inches 

tong, snd twenty-five and a half feet high. 

e third is the largest, and has virandas round three of its 

— ; its length forty-seven feet, and height twenty-five and a 
f. 

The fourth is of three stories, ornamented with galleries and 
figures, and covered with a dome, twenty-seven feet long, and 
thirty-six feet high. 

The fifth is an elegant piece of workmanship, in the form of a 
horse shoe, with a portico at the flat end, and a double row of 
pilasters. 

Opposite to the smallest of these rutts is placed the figure of a 
huge lion, near seven feet Jong, his head six feet and a half hom 
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the sand in which he is buried midleg deep. It is sufficiently re- 
markable, as Miss Graham observes, that in a country where lions 
were never known to exist, the most ancient sculptures should 
abound with them, and that the name should be familiar in all their 


legends and histories. 


* The view of these objects, together with the loneliness of the place, 
the depth of the sands, and the distant roarings of the ocean, dispose 
the mind to meditate concerning the short duration of the monuments of 
human pride. History is altogether, and fable almost, silent, as to 
the authors of these works of taste and magnificence ; they are forgot- 
ten, and the memory of the arts which they practised has perished 
with them. ‘The monuments they have left now adorn a desert, which 
nature, as if in scorn of man, seems to pride herself in decking with 
gay colours, and fresh smells of every delightful shrub and flower, 
whose author can never be mistaken.’—‘ There is a tradition that, du- 
ring a grievous famine, one of the kings of India residing at his capital, 
the ancient and famous city of Mahaballipooram, which is now swal- 
lowed up by the sea, received certain artificers from the northern coun- 
tries, with their wives and families, and engaged to feed them, on con- 
dition that they employed their talent of cutting and hewing stone to 
beautify his capital ; and they accordingly began to form the rocks 
into temples and grottos, and to build’ pagodas, goparums (gateways,) 
and muntapoms (open temples,) but the famine ceasing, they returned 
to their own country, and left their work unfinished.’—(pp. 164—167.) 

Instead of northern, it would probably be more correct to read 
western countries. Whoever has observed with attention the ex- 
traordinary excavations and sculptured rocks of Ellora, for the 
faithful representations of which we are indebted to the pencil of 
Mr. Daniell, will scarcely hesitate in making up his mind to a 
full conviction, that those who raised the pyramids and obelisks, the 
temples and palaces, and who sunk the catacombs and the laby- 
rinths of Egypt, drew their ideas from the same source as those that 
hewed into temples the granite rocks of Mahaballipooram—that 
sculptured the caverns of Elephanta, Carli and Canara, and ex- 
cavated the mountain of Ellora, in all of which we discover the 
rude outline of those inimitable specimens of art which, in later 
times, the fine taste of the Greeks brought to a degree of per- 
fection which leaves us nothing to improve. 

Miss Graham will readily perceive, by the attention which we have 
given to her labours, that we think not slightly of them. If we 
have a regret, it is that she has published her book in a form which 
must necessarily exclude it from general readers—but this is the 
vice of a luxurious age, which in time will correct itself. 
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Art. IX. Memoirs of the late Reverend Theophilus Lindsey, 
A.M. including a brief Analysis of his Works: together with 
Anecdotes and Letters of eminent Persons, his Friends and 
Correspondents. Also a general View of the Progress of Uni- 
tarian Doctrine in England and America. By Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex-street. 8vo. pp..544. 


T is a right inherent in every society to prescribe the conditions 
on which its members shall be admitted to offices of trust; and 
when the magistrate endows and incorporates the religion profes- 
sed by the most numerous part of the community, so that it be- 
comes the religion of the state, entitled to certain honours and emo- 
luments annexed to the discharge of certain duties, the party. who 
contracts for the payment may lawfully stipulate as to the nature 
and condition of the correspondent offices to be performed. This 
is the original principle of articles of Religion, which, under va- 
rious modifications, have, in almost every age, and under every es- 
tablishment of Christianity, been tendered to the acceptance of as- 
pirants to the office of public teachers. ‘The necessity of such a 
conduct is so universally admitted, that even those who dissent from 
all establishments, and clamour against all such impositions as either 
fetters or snares to the consciences of men, virtually adopt it.— 
Against the doctrine of subscriptions in general there ought, in con- 
sistency, to be no objection. The Bible, indeed, is an inspired 
test, and to that all are willing to conform themselves. The 
end of articles, however, being the preservation of religious peace 
and order, let it be considered how far a mere subscription to the 
Bible, and a declaration of conformity to the doctrines contained 
in it, would answer thatend. According to the account of the re+ 
spective parties, the Arminian and the Calvinist, the Unitarian and 
the Methodist, the Quaker and the disciple of Swedenborgh, all 
find their peculiar dogmata im the Bible, and all conform to its 
doctrines. Such a subscription, it is obvious, would be equivalent 
to none—would open a door to universal confusion, and, perhaps, 
end in general infidelity. Ministers of opposite principles would 
succeed each other in the same church ; the people, bewildered and 
distracted by contradictions, would first quarrel and separate about 
articular doctrines, then become indifferent to all, and lastly be- 
ieve and practise nothing. 

It is, then, not against the doctrine of subscription to articles of 
religion in general, but to those of specific churches, or to some 
individual articles among them that objections are to be made. 
Applying this to the articles of the Church of England, it must 
in the first place be observed, that they were compiled in an 
era of religious light and knowledge, which has never since been 
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surpassed, and from which we have certainly declined; that amidst 
the incurable differences of human opinion, they have, during a pe- 
riod of more than two centuries and an half, obtained the cordial 
approbation of the learned, the pious and the upright; that not- 
withstanding the assent required to such a multitude of proposi- 
tions, they have troubled the consciences of few, and excluded few- 
er still; and that in the mean time they have not only preserved their 
own church in a state of edifying harmony and peace, but formed 
a rallying point for numbers, who, from the want of such a stand- 
ard, might have lost themselves in doubt and error. It cannot but 
be allowed then that there exists, in favour of our articles, a strong 
antecedent presumption. 

We merely throw out this, as an answer, and a sufficient answer 
it is, to the crude calumnies of men who affect to speak of them 
as the product of some barbarous age, stuffed with the meta- 
physical jargon of the old schoolmen, and such as no inquisitive 
and well informed person, in these enlightened days, can either sub- 
scribe or teach without a certain measure of hypocrisy and pre- 
varication. It isindeed incontrovertibly true, that every man has a 
conscience of his own, by which, and not by authority, he is to re- 
gulate his conduct; and if, after diligent and impartial inquiry, he 
should remain persuaded that propositions to whieh so many others 
have assented, are nevertheless false, though he may perchance sus- 
pect the soundness of his own understanding, still he must not de- 
liberately affirm them to be true. 

With such difficulties, therefore, it is not to be wondered that 
the subject of subscription has occasioned a copious expenditure of 
casuistry, good and bad. Yet it was comparatively late, before the 
spirit of doubt and hesitation arose. With the old Puritans, on the 
doctrinal articles at least, the Church of England was scarcely at 
issue. It was through the latitudinarian divines in the reign of 
Charles the Second, whose scorn and horror of the solemn grimace, 
the sanctimonious iniquity, of the former period had led them to 
confound their speculative principles with ey toner and moral 
conduct, that the change was first produced. is was principally 
conspicuous in their stile of preaching, in which the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity began either to occupy a secondary place to 
mere morality, or to be explained in some qualified and diluted 
sense unknown to the first reformers. With the immediate fol- 
lowers of these men, about half a century after, the old dissenters 
themselves, who had hitherto upheld, with great zeal and vigour, 
the doctrines of the reformation, began to symbolize ; and the secret 
introduction of the doctrines of Socmus among them, soon impart- 
ed a boldness and precipitance, unfettered by subscriptions, which 
Jed them far to outstrip their brethren of the estaklishment in the 
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race of heterodoxy. Still a good understanding appears to have 
been kept up between the parties, till, in the earlier part of the 
last century, an open and avowed union was formed for the purpose 
of petitioning the legislature to be relieved from the burthen of 
subscription. 

From this crisis, which excited a general spirit of inquiry into 
the subject more bold than critical, more subtle and sophistical, fo 
the most part, than either clear or deep, the clergy of the establish- 
ment, with reference to subscription, may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes :— 

The first consists of those who conscientiously, and ex animo 
subscribe the articles as agreeable to the sense of scripture, and 
preach accordingly. 2d. Of those, who, without the same cordial 
assent, subscribe them as articles of peace, and abstain from any 
public attacks upon their doctrines. 3d. Of those, who, secretly 
or openly disapproving the fundamental doctrines contained in the 
articles, do notwithstanding reiain their preferments, and continue 
in the use of the established formularies of worship. 4th. Of 
those who, with the same sentiments, have the virtue and self-denial 
to act according to the dictates of their conscience, and renounce at 
once the emvluments of the communion of the church. 5th. Of 
those who forbear to inquire, lest they should be led to doubt, or 
who consider the act cf subscription merely as the means of being 
admitted mto a lucrative and honourable profession. Of these 
descriptions of clergymen, the first, we hope and believe,- will even 
yet be found to comprehend the most numerous and respectable 
part of the order: the fourth we know to consist of few. This, too, 
we must in charity hope and believe concerning the last. 

Theophilis Lindsey, the subject of this memoir, or rather this 
panegyric, appears to have been a sincere and amiable man, of a 
scrupulous conscience, assisted or betrayed by an understanding 
not above mediocrity. His early education was among pious and 
orthodox members of the Church of England, under the auspices 
of one of its brightest ornaments, the excellent lady Elizabeth Has- 
tings. When his academical education was finished, he was re- 
moved into the household of the Duke of Somerset, to the mem- 
bers of whose family he so far endeared himself by the mildness of 
his temper and the elegance of his manners, that the distinctions of 
rank appear almost to have. been annihilated, and he was enter- 
tained by one of the haughtiest families in the kingdom, on the 
footing of a friend rather than a chaplain. On this, and a few of 
the subsequent events of bis life, it is unnecessary to enlarge. ‘The 
' Marrative is unexceptionable, and we know it to be correct. Ata 
somewhat later period he was placed in the vicarage of Catterick, 
a benefice of considerable value in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
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where he continued for several years to discharge the functions of 
a good parish priest, affectionate to his people, and beloved by 
them in return. Here, however, his anxious and entangled con- 

science began to distress him ; while his reasoning faculties, which 
' appear to have been neither acute nor discriminative, failed to sulve 
the difficulties by which he was beset, and left him bewildered and 
miserable, secretly groaning under the burthen of the obligations 
which he had contracted, and condemning himself for the use of 
formularies which he now thought unlawful. 

It is at this period that our interest in the work commences. 
Had Mr. Lindsey never been seized by these unhappy scruples, he 
might have lived and died a good and useful man, and been forgot- 
ten; had he stifled them by interest and policy, he would have 
passed through life a reputable knave—and in neither case would he 
have furnished materials for a Memoir. But the progress of his 
supposed convictions—his long and natural reluctance to quit an 
opulent situation—his resolute and disinterested conduct at last in 
leaving all, even for a mistaken conscience, entitle him to no mean 
commendation, while they render the analysis of bis mind, as exhi- 
bited by his biographer, during these struggles, edifying and im- 
portant. : 

At this season of doubts and conflicts, having naturally unbo- 
somed himself to some Unitarian dissenters of the same county, 
he came in contact with a man of a head and heart very differ 
ent from his own: this was Dr. Joseph Priestley, then a dissent-- 
ing minister at Leeds in Yorkshire, whose philosophical attain- 
ments and discoveries are known to all, while his real character, ag 
aman and a Christian, is understood by few—few at least who are 
not disposed to do it more or less than justice. He was bred a ri- 
gid Calvinist: his understanding was acute and vigorous, his ardour 
in the pursuit of knowledge unremitted, his intrepidity unconquer- 
able, and his confidence in his own powers elate and haughty. His 
morals were spotless, his manners gentle and pleasing, uuless. he 
were contradicted, when he would retort even on his own brethren 
with asperity. Open and unreserved, his conversation overflowed 
with curious and original information, which he communicated 
with a clearness and purity of diction peculiar to himself: for 
though his classical education had been bad, though he seemed un- 
conscious of the defect, he had made himself, by philosophical in- 
tuition into the English tongue, a great master of its nature and 
graces. In his theological and philosophical pursuits he seemed to 
be compounded of two different men. It was not to his pe- 
netrating genius only that mankind are indebted for his vast discove- 
ries in chemistry, but to. a spirit of imvestigation exact and per- 
severing in this department—proceeding by cautious induction 
wliich allowed much slower understandings to keep pace with his 
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own, and guarding against error in his conclusions by frequent re- 
petition of his experiments. Itis not a little remarkable, however, 
that in his theological pursuits, and more especially in those of ec- 
clesiastical history, in which he most disgracefully failed, the coa- 
duct of his understanding was precisely reversed. He began with 
conelusions, and then sought for premises to justify them. Having 
previously made up his mind that certain doctrines could not have 
come from God, he proceeded by a species of analysis peculiar to 
himself, to demonstrate that they were not contained in Scripture. 
To this end the analogies of language were set aside, grammar tor- 
tured, and rules of lax interpretation applied to the most decisive 
and convincing texts, by which any thing might be deduced from 
any thing. Above all, mystery was to be discarded ; and the phi- 
losopher, who knew and acknowledged that the most common ope- 
rations of nature quickly ran up into causes and principles, which 
eluded even his own penetrating research; when he assumed the 
character of the dicate, and undertook to investigate subjects 


which are in no degree the objects of sense, would not endure that 
the Almighty should ‘ veil himself in clouds,’ and that ‘ darkness 
should be the habitation of his seat.’ 

It has been already stated that he was bred a rigid Calvinist; 
but he had scarcely emerged into manhood when his free and 
excursive mind broke the fetters of that severe and servile system. 


Thus far all was well.—But conceiving, it seems, that to know 
more of religion was to discover less and less in revelation, as he 
proceeded in his wild and arrogant career, almost every essential 
article of Christianity, the doctrine of atonement, the trinity of 
persons in the godhead, the divinity of the second and third per- 
sons, the pre-existence of Christ, the personality of the evil be- 
ing, the inspiration of scripture were gradually evaporated by his 
critical alembic ; all the direct and pomted language of the New 
Testament on these awful subjects was resolved nto metaphor—alt 
the irresistible, though oblique inferences to be drawn from the 
language of the sacred writers, were rejected as deduced from the 
illogical premises furnished by weak and illiterate men; and in this 
wild waste of all that was peculiar in revelation, and all that was 
venerable in Christian antiquity, the doctrine of the resurrection 
alone appeared, and that too so qualified as to become an ex- 
tinction of all individual essence, if not a new creation. At 
length, the man Christ Jesus himself, long before degraded to the 
mere rank of a teacher and a prophet, became a ‘ fallible,’ nay, a 
‘ peccable’ man !—In this portentous progress, he appeared, as 
was said of another great and prostituted genius, ‘ to have lost his 
wits when he lost bis honesty.’ In the theological lucubrations of 
Priestley, it were in vain to seek for the acumen, the penetration, 
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the philosophic esoyy of his better hours and happier pursuits. 
Secure of belief and admiration from a train of feeble and devoted 
followers, he seems to have wantoned in his tyranny, and to have 
tried into what depths of error and absurdity they would be con- 
tented to plunge with him. Meanwhile, his party, his little 
Unitarian party, was the church, a Goshen where light and sunshine 
——— while all the Christian world beside was enveloped in 

gyptian darkness. ‘To profound learning, which detected his ig- 
norance, to acuteness which unravelled his sophistries, and to power- 
ful and impassioned eloquence, which sometimes attempted to 
arouse him to a sense of consequences—affected compassion, cool 
derision, and sometimes gross scurrility were the replies. To con- 
fute him was easy, to convince him hepeless, to silence him impos- 
sible. Such was the man to whom, among some inferior illumi- 
nati, the distressed and modest Lindsey applied himself, and we 
shall soon see how he used his power. 

Here, however, in contemplating a man who honestly renounced 
all that he had for invincible error, we cannot but express our con- 
currence in Mr. Belsham’s censure of Cowper's uncharitable and 
unaccountable blame of those : 

* Who quit their office for their error’s sake, 
Blind and in love with darkness,’ 

If a man can no longer conscientiously fulfil the duties of his office, 
is he under an opposite obligation to discharge them hypocritically ? 
Strange, that the severity of the poet’s indignation did not fall on 
those, who by a dispensation which never issued from conscience, 
continued to hold their error and their office together; or those who 
enjoyed the dignities, and even undertook to administer the disci- 
pline of the church, while they undermined its foundations and ca- 
balled with its enemies. ' 

The first specimen of Mr. Lindsey’s unhappy and undistinguish- 
ing casuistry is as follows : 

* Ifinvocations so particular, language so express, might be softened 
and explained into prayer to one God only, I might, by the like sup- 

ls and interpretation, bring myself to deify and pray to the Virgin 
Mary, and maintain that | was still praying to the one God who was 
thus invoked in his creature that was so nearly united to him.’ 

To this poor quibble the answer is easy —W hether the authority 
of Scripture for worshipping the second and third Persons be greater 
or less, for the worship of the Virgin there is evidently none, and 
therefore there is no analogy between the cases. But Mr. Lind- 
gey is now introduced to the ductor dubitantium, the great guide 
and comforter of troubled consciences, Dr. Priestley. He ‘soon 
discovered to me, (they are the doctor’s words,) that he was uneasy 
in his situation, and had thoughts of quitting it. At first I was not 
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forward to encourage him in it, but advised him to make what al- 
teration he thought proper in the offices of the church, and leave it 
to his superiors to dismiss him.’ Excellent counsel! Did then this 
faithful and enlightened casuist conceive that a crime was no crime 
till it was discovered ; or that after a man had solemnly promised, 
as the condition of his entrance to that very benefice which fed 
him, that he would conform to the liturgy as by law established, 
to substitute another liturgy of his own was no offence? Let it be 
supposed, for a moment, that the minister of one of his own Unita- 
rian chapels, under scruples of a contrary nature, had unbosomed 
himself to this same confessor, and declared, that unless he were 
permitted to worship the Trinity, he could no longer continue to 
minister. Would the answer have been, ‘ follow your conscience 
till your trustees dismiss you” No; but on the contrary, Depart 
from among us, lest our Unitarian walls and benches cry out 
upon your idolatries. But another event which the far-sighted 
friend unquestionably descried through the conduct prescribed, was 
devoutly to be wished—namely, the odious exertion of the autho- 
rity of the diocesan in displacing an amiable and popular man, 
and the consequent outcry of persecution. 

We are next treated by Mr. Belsham with a tolerable account 
of the Feathers Tavern Association, and of the application made to 
parliament ‘ for relief in matters of subscription.’ In this under- 
taking, which was supported by about 250 discontented persons 
out of more than 10,000 who felt no grievance, and therefore de- 
sired no relief, the leaders were Lindsey, Blackburne, Wvyvil, Jebb, 
Law, Disney and Chambers, names, says the biographer, ‘ who 
would do honour to any cause.’ This honour might have been 
bestowed wth a more discriminating hand; for Lindsey, Jebb, 
and afterwards Disney were confessors in the cause ; Chambers, by 
the timidity and connivance of his ordinary, (for which he is panegy- 
rized by Mr. Belsham,) long continued a non-conformist in the 
church ; while the conduct of the two dignitaries, to speak of it with 
tenderness, can hardly be reconciled to any known principles of 
a and honour. In their case, there was not oily this pecu- 
iarity which attaches to stations of authority in every profession, a 
tacit obligation arising out of public opinion and confidence that 
they shall not directly or indirectly betray the interests of the body 
over which they are placed; but in the situation of the prelate there 

~was also this distressful and excruciating circumstance, that at 
every ordination be must have exacted and witnessed from eve 
candidate a subscription to those articles against which he had 
actively engaged himself. 

Of the importance attached to this measure by the petitioners, 
and of the candour and fairness of its abettors the following is no 
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unfavourable specimen. ‘The writer, it must be observed, was Mr. 
John Lee, an inveterate Whig and Unitarian; « lawyer also of great 
notoriety in his day, aud attorney-general under the Rockingham 
administration. 


* It will surprize you to hear that the Christian religion is thought 
to be an object uaworthy of the least attention, aud thai it is not only 
the most prudent, but the most virtuous and benevolent thing in the 
world to divert mens’ minds from such fovlish objects with ail the dex- 
terity that can be. ‘This may cure Dr. Priestley of wriiing divinity, 
which to be sure hardly any body minds. Yet I do not think our sons 
more honest, our daughters more chaste, our liberties more sacred, 
or our property more secure, than in the days when it was thought no 
dishonour to read or to believe the Scriptures.’ 


Who would not suppose that the object of the petitioners was to 
establish Christianity on the ruins of some barbarous superstition, 
or that the thirty-nine articles proscribed the use of Scripture, and 
held out direct encouragements to fraud, profligacy, and political ser- 
vitude ? But this ‘ able advocate’ had not forgotten his own profes- 
sion, though Mr. Belsham assures us that his integrity was surpas- 
sed by none. ‘The debate on this question, which was undoubt- 
edly conducted with great ability and eloquence, affords a singular 
proof that the coolest and clearest headed men in the hurry of ex- 
temporaneous speaking are sometimes betrayed into the rankest 
fanaticism. The following passage, in the speech of Sir George 
Savile, has the unqualified approbation of Mr. Belsham. ‘ Some 
gentlemen talk of raising barriers about the church of God and 
protecting his honour—language that almost approaches to blas- 
phemy. What! man, a poor contemptible reptile, talk of rais- 
ing barriers about the church of God! He might as well talk of 
protecting omnipotence, and raising barriers about his throne— 
barriers about the church of God, sir, about that church, which, 
‘if there be any veracity in Scripture, the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail? The church of God, sir, can protect itself’ Now, be- 
sides the very blunder which our biographer imputes to the speak- 
ers on the opposite side, that of confounding the universal church of 
Christ with the national church of England, who does not see, that 
upon these principles all laws for the punishment of profaneness 
and blasphemy must be abolished, and that not only are all national 
establishments for the worship of God unlawful, but all voluntary 
associations for the same purpose, because God can protect his 
own honour? Doubtless he can, and in many awful instances He 
has vindicated his insulted glory. But these are rare interposi- 
tions, and, under the ordinary administration of Providence, He 
brings about that important end by the instrumentality of his ra- 
tional creatures, 
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Another absurdity in this celebrated speech (for every thing will 
go down on one side and nothing on the other) escapes without 
animadversion, or probably without being discovered. ‘ What did 
our Saviour do? Did he send tests and articles to be subscribed? 
Did he ask whether they believed this or that or the other doctrine? 
Whether they were Athanasians, Arians or Arminians? It would 
indeed have been strange if he had—for though he had the spirit of 
prophecy, they had not. In short, it is just as if the convocation 
should have required Clark and Whiston to subscribe a renunci- 
ation of the errors of Priestley, Lindsey and Belsham. 

In the next place, we are told that Dr. Hallifax of Cambridge 
qwas in the gallery, and seemed disappointed that his ‘ violent non- 
sense had produced so little effect on the house.’ We abstain from 
retorting this indecent language on the declaration of Sir George 
Savile; but it may be proper to inform Mr. Belsham, or rather our 
readers in general, that although Dr. Hallifax’s ‘ forte’ was not se- 
vere ratiocination, yet the three celebrated discourses preached by 
him before the University of Cambridge on the subject of subscrip- 
tion, (for to them the writer alludes,) abundantly answered the end 
for which they were intended. ‘They were avowedly meant to 
counteract the Socinian poison which Jebb by his lectures was 
then scattering among the young then of the University, and to pro- 
duce this effect no style was likely to be so successful as vehement 
and impassioned declamation : yet it was no puerile declamation ; 
for one of the first lawyers of the day, who afterwards rose to the 
summit of his profession, declared these discourses to be the best spe- 
cimens of pulpit eloquence which he had ever heard. They were 
indeed a sort of ‘ violent nonsense’ never heard from presbyterian 
pulpits. 

Aftera copious effusion of admiration and panegyric on the ‘ vene- 
rable sufferer, the ‘interesting confessor,’ Xc. in that soft and sicken- 
ing style which the biographer appears to have picked up from Mr. 
Hayley’s Life of Cowper, we are conducted to his friend’s subse- 
quent establishment in Essex-street: moving, however, smoothly 
along, we stumbled on a passage, which occasioned a momentary 
delay in our progress. Dr. Priestley’s History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ, is called ‘one of the most learned and 
most useful theological works which the age has produced, a work 
which demonstrates, in a manner which never has, and never can be 
confuted, that from the earliest age of the Christian religion down 
to the fourth century, the great body of unlearned Christians were 
strictly Unitarian.’ This is modest in the extreme, after the au- 
thor of the work in question has been convicted again and again of 
the grossest misrepresentation, the most disgraceful ignorance of 
Greek ; in short, after he has, in the opinion of every competent 
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and impartial judge of ecclesiastical antiquity, received from Bi- 
shop Horsley the severest castigation which a rash and arrogant 
invader of another’s province ever received im the fields of contro- 
versy. 

Our limits will afford little space for controversy ; but it is im- 
possible to do justice to the subject without noticing the extreme 
confusion of Mr. Lindsey’s ideas on controversial subjects. In a 
work, called by his biographer the most elaborate of all Mr. Lind- 
sey’s productions, he goes on to plead, from the language of Moses 
and the prophets, and from the explicit declarations of the apostles 
and evangelists, and even of Christ himself, that he was really a 
man, a proposition which we presume the idolatrous church of 
England would have conceded to him without an elaborate proof. 
In the year 1781 Mr. Lindsey published a small volume, called 
The Catechist, consisting of several dialogues, in which we meet 
with the following passage—‘ It is a thing in itself utterly impossible 
that a being should be God and man, Creator and creature, self-ex- 
istent, independent, eternal, and limited, dependent and having be- 
ginning of existence at the'same time, omniscient and omnipotent, 
and yet ignorant and weak.’ ‘This, no doubt, may be very good the- 
ology in Essex-street, and irrefragable logic at Hackney ; but it un- 
fortunately begs a question of some consequence to the argument, 
namely, that this Being is simple and uncompounded. 

With equal cogency it might be argued, ‘ It is a thing in itself 
utterly impossible that a being should be soul and body, intelligent, 
conscious, immaterial, eternal, indiscerptible, and mortal, material, 
dissoluble, unconscious, and unintelligent.’ But we beg pardon ; 
there is, it seems, no such thing as an immaterial and immortal soul 
in man. Next follows an account of Robert Robinson, of Cam- 
bridge, a man of genius, but of violent and versatile temper ; in the 
vigor of his age and faculties a Trinitarian, in his dotage a disciple 
of Priestley ; whose incomparable plea for the divinity of Christ‘is 
represented, as usual, to have been completely and triuu.phantly 
rebutted by Mr. Lindsey. : 

The writer’s attention is next turned to Bishop Horne, whose 
Under-graduate’s Letter effected in Oxford what Dr. Hallifux’s ¢ vi- 
olent nonsense’ had done in Cambridge; in revenge of which, we 
suppose, his Commentary upon the Psalms is denominated by Mr, 
Belsham ‘ strange and extravagant.’ It will be long, however, be- 
fore a work of the same elegant and pathetic devotion issues from 
the Unitarian school, whose views of religion slight, and cold, and 
tasteless, torpify whatever they touch, and who are as incapable of 
transmitting the feelings and graces of the inspired writers, as they 
are unwilling to assent to their high and humbling doctrines. 

Mr. Lindsey, it seems, in his earlier days, (would that it;had 
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been some years later!) was acquainted with the inimitable Bisho 
Butler, in speaking of whom this writer disgusts us by that shal- 
low petulance, that grin of vile self-complacence, that insensibi- 
lity to any merit above Presbyterian mediocrity, which offends in 
every part of the work, though it no where revolts the universal 
feelings of mankind so much as on this subject—‘ the shallow me- 
taphysics of Bishop Butler!’ Scarcely should we have been more 
astonished to hear of the erudition and profundity of Mr. Belsham. 
Once more— 

He (Mr. Lindsey) is remarking upon the sad and sombre view of 
the physical and moral state of the world which the learned Bishop 
Butler exhibits m his celebrated Analogy— 


‘ Of this eminent prelate Mr. Lindsey speaks as a person that had 
So Piety, but of a gloomy cast, and tending to superstition, which he 

ms to have caught from reading the lives of Popish saints. He al- 
ways appeared dissatisfied with the public state of things, and of the 
world, which probably originated in the crroneous opinions which he 
entertained of the character of the Divine Being, and of his governing 
Providence. In his Analogy he represents the world as having the ap- 
pearance of a ruin, and that mankind, according to the Scriptures, are 
in a state of degradation.’ 


As if Bishop Butler had invented the doctrine of the fall! Who, 
we would ask, entertains more erroneous opinions of the character 
of the Divine Being, the theologian who believes and teaches ac- 
cording to Scripture that ‘ God made man upright, but he sought’ 
unto himself many inventions,’ or he who supposes that the spe- 
cies came out of the hands of their Maker with their present dis- 
positions and propensities? But from his death to the present 
hour this great prelate has been libelled by the party, not only for 
his deep and awful views of religion, but because he left their 
camp when the plague was beginning to spread. Mr. Lindsey’s 
proof of the innocence of human nature, and the happiness of 
the present life, is very pleasaut. 


* Far, very far is it from being a miserable world that we now live in, 
bat much the contrary ; nor I apprehend has there ever been.the least 
reason to call it so in general, however some individuals may have suf- 
fered by it. For my own part, my condition has been most happy. 
Preserved from great calamities, I have not been exempt from hard- 
ships, reverses, and sicknesses, but the kind hand of providence has 
been discernible in them all, leading to good by them. I have most 
sea at cause to speak well of those of my fellow beings whom I 

ve been acquainted with, and I would desire no better company for 
ont than those I have known and loved, and heard and read of, espe- 
cially when divested of all selfishness and ¢errene concretions,’ &c. 


It is very certain, that by means of a good constitution, a calm 
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temper, a virtuous education, a competent fortune, and the society 
to which these advantages will introduce him, a solitary individual 
here and there may pass very happily through the world. But ge- 
neral conclusious from particular premises infer nothing. How 
would these complacent advocates of innocence and happiness 
have cried out against this very argument if retorted upon them- 
selves! ‘ You say that this world ts a scene of virtue and happi- 
ness. I have found it, from my youth, up, the very reverse. Tor- 
tured by hereditary disease, born with constitutional low spirits, 
abandoned by my parents to oppression and tyranny, seeking for 
consolation in frieudship but findmg nothing but treachery and un- 
kindness, I can expect in hell itself nothing worse than my so- 
ciety on earth, excepting that the wickedness of my companions 
here may there perchance be a little spiritualized and exalted. The 
world, therefore, from my experience, is universally wicked and mi- 
serable!” These are the reasoners who talk of the ‘ shallow meta- 
physics of Butler!’ We must next be indulged im a few remarks 
on their theology. 

The work before us, like many others of the present day, in the 
shape of narrative, is properly controversy. Professing to exhibit 
the life and character of an amiable’and disinterested man, strug- 
gling for a series of years under the convictions of a wounded 
conscience, and groaning under the insupportable load of creeds 
and subscriptions, but at length resolutely braving poverty and dis- 
grace in the cause of truth, Mr. Belsham never loses sight of his 
real object, which is to hold up to mankind the pure unitarian doc- 
trine as the standard of truth, never fails to adorn the professors 
of it with every epithet of exuberant panegyric, as the wise and 
excellent of the earth. On the other hand, no rank or station, 
however exalted, no character, however venerable, can protect the 
opponents of Lindsey and Priestley. - Nay, by an artifice as base as 
it is flimsy, in proportion as any antagonist of his heroes has 
rendered hinself formidable, in the same proportion is he declared 
to. be contemptible beyond his fellows. This is remarkably ex- 
emplified in his flippant mention of Bishop Horsley. The ad- 
versary whom he affects to despise he is sire to fear. 

It may be worth while to expose that wayward process of mind by 
which men of a certain turn have been led to adopt an Hypothesis 
concerning the nature and offices of Christ, apparently so contradic- 
tory to the unsophisticated sense of Scripture. Overpowered by 
the innumerable marks of divine truth, which characterize the sa- 
cred volume, yet unable, or unwilling, to submit his understanding 
to the reception of the peculiar doctrines of revelation, which, 
according to every ordinary rule of interpretation, are unquestion- 
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ably found there, the Unitarian goes,to work in a way peculiar to 
himself. If a stubborn text stand in his way, he weeds it out; if 
an obnoxious doctrine, as the incarnation, occupies whole chapters 
of a gospel, these chapters were not found in the copies of some 
ancient heretics, and, therefore, he rejects them. But the same is 
found in the exordium of another gospel; to be consistent, he re- 
jects that also; types and antitypes are inverted, one part of the 
sacred narrative is ev aporated in allegory, metaphors are set aside 
for their uncertainty, and facts converted into metaphor. Beings 
good aud evil, the highest agents in the Christian system, though 
spoken of with every attribute and character of personality, are 
resolved into abstract qualities, by a process which might as well 
be applied to resolve the Creator himself into a mere impersonal 
principle of good. As applied to the object whom it is his uni- 
form endeavour to degrade, pre-existence lias no meaning, and, as 
applied to man, eternity is limited duration. ‘The consent of wise 
and learned men, the general sense of antiquity, the faith of mar- 
tyrs and confessors, only excite compassion ; authority is nothing, 
counsels decreed nonsense, and martyrs died they knew not for 
what. 

As rational, we should suppose, and perhaps not more perilous, 
is the conduct of the deist, who, applying the ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation to the sacred volume, suffers the difficulties to over- 
bear the evidence, and rejects it ma mass. ‘To the arbitrement of 
a rational and conscientious deist, however, could such an one be 
found, the controversy might safely be committed. We might 
dare to say, here is a volume of great avtiquity and, according to 
our conceptions, of great importance, the principal subject of 
which is the nature and offices of one extraordinary Being, and 
the purpose for which he came into the world. We ask you no- 
thing concerning the truth or authority of this volume; but we ask 
you to applythe ordinary rules of gramenar and criticism, aided by 
what we know you to possess, a clear head and an unbiassed mind, 
and then say whether this Being i is represented as having come into 
the world hike cther mortals, to have had no pre-existence, no na- 
ture but mere humanity, to have been c ompassedt about with iufir- 
mity,. and to have died ‘for no other purpose than to afford an ex- 
ample o€ patient sufiering. Are, or are not, these propositions ne- 
gatived again and again both directly and by irresistible implication 
in this volume? W hat, independently of particular expressions, is 
the general effect and impression made upen your mind as to the 
conceptions entertained by the writers with respect to this Being ? 
Does-he, or does he not, stand pre-eminent and alone? Can you 
discern any vestige in his character of sin or error? Do you, or do 
you not, discover in the minds of the writers a persuasion that the 
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sufferings of this Being had an end and intention entirely different 
from those of any other martyr? Do you, or do you not, distinctly 
perceive that to this same Being are ascribed attributes and charac- 
ters as distinct as divinity and manhood ; that he who in one situa- 
tion supplicates help and deprecates pain, in another, by his own 
authority, raises the dead, claims an unity with God, and ascribes 
to himself that incommunicable and ever(astingly present existence 
which belongs to the supreme Being alone ? 

To such a test we persuade ourselves that the Unitarian would 
not dare to appeal. He must be his own interpreter. He must 
have rules of mterpretation never before applied, and which he 
himself would apply to no other work. If it be asked, to what 
cause a conduct of the understanding so perverse and pernicious 
is to be ascribed, we answer, to a system of education, radically 
defective, operating upon shallow understandings and arrogant 
dispositions. Hence it is that we have seen one Unitarian semina- 
ry after another fall in pieces. ‘The encouragement given to the 
young men to debate and wrangle on every subject, begets an ex- 
tinction of all respect for superiors, and a spirit of petulance and 
scepticism which, aided by a superficial know ledge of most sub- 
jects, and a thorough insight into none, produces the modern Uni- 
tariau. What Gilbert Wakefield thought or felt, when, in the vio- 
lence of party rage, he had transplanted himself from Cambridge 
to Hackney, is well known. ‘ Is this the climate, this the soil,’ 
Ke. 

It is some satisfaction, amidst the chaos and confusion of intel- 
lect which pervades this bewildered work, to observe that a late 
nobleman of high rank, whose early life had been far from spot- 
less, associating with Mr. Lindsey in his later days, was brought 
so far on his way to Christianity as to abandon his vices and ac- 
knowledge a certain Messiahship of Christ. Many of this noble- 
man’s reflections are interesting, masmuch as they display a mind 
sincere and inquisitive, but lost in the Socinian maze. ‘ He dis- 
cards,’ says Mr. Belsham, in his cool manner, ‘ ¢/:e common notion 
of vicarious suffermg and satisfaction. He conceives that Scrip- 
ture redemption consists in a deliverance from the practice and 
guilt of sin to be effected by sincere repentance followed by total 
amendment of life, to which the merciful goodness of God has 
vouchsafed to annex forgiveness, &c. That which propntiates 
God is the forsaking of sm. If so, may not Christ, who /eaches 
us this method of being reconciled, be fairly and properly called 
the propitiation of our sins?” No, my lord, if your grace and we 
read the same Scriptures, it is the ‘blood of Christ whieh cleanseth 
from all sin;’ and it is not an attribute of blood to teach. 

‘Still more bewildered in the hopeless work of chusmg and re- 
EES jecting 
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Jecting among the doctrines of revelation, is the American Ex-Pre- 
sident Mr. Jefferson. . 


* God help the man so lost in error’s endless maze !” 


Among the documents in the Appendix, many of which are not 
unamusing, we discovered, with grief and indignation, a letter 
from a late Irish prelate of learning and genius, but, unhappily, of 
too undistinguishing liberality, inclosing £100 towards the publi- 
cation of Dr. Priestley’s work, but with a strict injunction that the 
donation should be concealed even from the writer himself. Was 
no portion, then, of that secrecy which was due to the living fame 

, of the donor, due to his memory—to a memory so recent and so 
honoured? And are there no near relatives of that accomplished 
prelate, whose feelings must be wounded by so indelicate a dis- 
closure ? 

One vein of paralogism runs through the whole work, in apply- 
ing the texts which prove the proper manhood of Christ, to prove 
that he was on/y man; and one strain of unfairness in denomi- 
nating themselves Unitarians, which we are as much as they, and 
the Church of England a worshipper of three gods, which they 
know that we disclaim. Instead of three, these fair controvertists 
might have imputed to us the polytheistic worship of all the thirty 
thousand deities of pagan Rome, or the innumerable rabble of 
saints adopted by Rome, which calls itself christian. On the 
whole it is incompatible either with our time or the limits of our 
work, to trace the author and his friends through all their obliqui- 
ties of reasoning and all their perversions of Scripture One 
specimen, however, of Mr. Belsham’s honesty we cannot forbear 
to expose to the mdignation of every scholar and every man of in- 
tegrity in the kingdom. Our critic is endeavouring to shake the 
authority of the two evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, by a 
chronological cavil. ‘ The direct assertion of Luke, which can, 
by no fair and legitimate criticism, be set aside, that our Lord had 
just completed his thirtieth year in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
fixes the birth of Christ at least two years after Herod’s death. 
This single undeniable chronological fact at once invalidates the 
introductory narrative to Matthew and Luke.’ Next follows, in 
a note, the following quotation from Grotius :—‘ Agyouat wy dav 
Tgaxovla est, Incipio jam esse tricenarius, quod non dicitur nisi post 
impletum annum tricessimum.’ ‘To the confusion of the writer, 
if he have any remains of feeling or modesty, we will now produce 
the entire passage. ‘ [Kas avilos qv 6 Inots QUEL tay resaxovte 
eercouevos wv. Et ipse Jesus erat quasi incipiens esse circiter an- 
norum triginta.}]. Omnino rectior videtur combinatio, si wy, esse, 
superioribus jungamus, Neque enim recte dicitur agyopnas tay 
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Tgiaxovla, [incipio annos triginta,] sed potius agyoua tes Toaxose, 
quod est, annum ago tricessimum. At agyouai wy shay Tosaxovla 
est, incipio jam esse tricenarius, quod non dicitur, nisi post imple~ 
tum annum tricessimum.’ Now what smatterer in Greek, above 
an abecedarian of Hackney, sees not that the words are altered by 
Grotius for a mere grammatical purpose to which the material ad- 
verb ‘woes was useless? With this castration, though the true read- 
ing, as we have given it, was before his eyes, does the critic obtrude 
on his unwary readers the abbreviated citation of Grotius as the 
text. En jam manifesto tenetur falsarius! It is obvious that the 
latitude allowed by this single word is sufficient to save the chro- 
nology and the credit of the evangelist. 

We conclude with assuring our readers, notwithstanding these 
just censures, that the work before us may be found, on perusal, 
both useful and amusing. Let them not startle at this assertion, 
It may be amusing to the practised reasoner, in some hour of in- 
dolence and repose, to detect its sophistries, the sophistries of 
the author, his hero, and his friends, all of the same colour and 
consistency, the veriest gossamer that ever floated before a pur- 
blind eye, weak and fleeting and unsubstantial. To the younger 
students of our universities, disciplined, as they are already, in the 
forms of correct ratiocination, it may of itself be useful. It was 
the advice to his pupils of an eminent tutor in one of these illus- 
trious seminaries, never to take up a book’ of reasoning without 
attempting to refute it. Even in their hands, young as they are, 
we can trust Mr. Belsham. They have heard much of unitari- 
anism; and, in the free intercourse of their own circles, plausible 
things may have been said in its defence. ‘Their faith may have 
been unsettled, at least their curiosity may have been excited. 
Hither, then, we refer them. In this volume they have both the 
bane and antidote. If such, they will naturally argue, be the 
strength of the cause in the hands of its most renowned champion, 
we want no refutation but what they themselves afford. From 
principles never fixed, from assertions unwarranted by evidence, 
from conclusions unsupported by premises, from a region cold and 
barren, enveloped in eternal clouds and darkness, we turn, with in- 
creased confidence and joy, to the religion of our forefathers, to 
doctrines fixed and accurate, to the wholesome and legitimate re- 
straint of articles, to the clear and irrefragable argumentation of 
Leslie and Waterland, of Butler and Horsley, but, above all, to the 
imvigorating.warmth and unclouded brightness of the Holy Serip- 
tures. 


Arr. 
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Art. X. Ultime Letteredi Jacopo Ortis. Nuova Edizione. 
Londra, 1811. 


WHEN we reflect how much our poetry has been modelled 

upon the Italian school, and how sedulously that language 
has been cultivated by the most eminent amongst our writers, it 18 
certainly a matter of surprize that the Tuscan literature should ever 
have fallen, in England, from that high estimation, in which it was 
once deservedly held. This can only be explained by a cause 
which itself leaves room for explanation, namely, our present very 
confined acquaintance with the Italian authors. Ask an English- 
man the ground of his contempt for them, and he will cite m an- 
swer the unprofitable verbosity of their prose writers, and the effe- 
minacy of their amatory poets. Of their higher race of lyrics he 
knows nothing, nor does he usually prosecute his studies far 
enough to learn that he might find a contrast to the first of 
these defects (defects, nevertheless, redeemed by great me- 
rits) in the conciseness of Davanzati and the simple severity 
and concentrated wisdom of Machiavel. He is ignorant, that if 
the charge be well founded, to which many of their poets are ob- 
noxious, it is far from being universally true; and that the same 
language which is a lyre in the hands of Metastasio, becomes a 
trumpet in those of Dante and Altieri. How little the latter is 
known in England, but by his life, (and this we have only through 
the medium of a translation,) is capable of proof from the small 
sale of a selection of his tragedies, published at Edinburgh, at 
a time when the foreign editions of his works were almost unat- 
tainable. Another instance of our ignorance respecting the Ita- 
lian authors might be adduced in Parini. His reputation can 
scarcely be said to have crossed the sea, though he is peculiarly 
calculated to please the English taste, both from the originality of 
his genius, and the resemblance, which, in certain points, he exhibits 
to say The author of the letters before us, however, is an 
exception to the almost general fate of the Tuscan prose writers 
and poets. These, after passing through three editions in Italy, 
have found an English publisher in Mr. Romualdo Zotti, author of 
an improved edition of Veneroni’s Grammar, &e. This publica- 
tion has the merit of a correctness, rarely attained in a foreign 
press, but it is most imperfect with respect to notices of the work 
and its author, which are extremely confused and uncertain. We 
are the less disposed to pardon this deficiency, because, as the 
reader will hereafter be aware, the letters of Ortis derive much of 
their interest from the mixture of truth and falsehood which the 
story depicted in them contains, and yet more from the singular 
character and circumstances of him who composed it. We shall 
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cite the first paragraph of some preliminary advertisements, in 
proof of this, and after shewing its errors, attempt to supply the 
deficiencies in the account of the author. 


‘Jacopo Ortis, ossia Ugo Foscolo, nobile Veneziano, oriundo Dal- 
mato, é l’autore delle presenti lettere. Attaccato alla repubblica Veneta, 
esercitd la professione militare, in qualita di Capitano, nell’ armata del- 
la repubblica Italiana, &c. &c, 


From this information we should deduce that Ugo Foscolo 
was -an alias of Jacopo Ortis, by birth a Dalmatian. The fact 
however is, that they are distinct persons. Of the birth-place 
of the latter we are ignorant, the firs: is a Zantiot. Jacopo Ortis 
is the hero, Ugo Foscolo his historian. ‘The catastrophe of the 
piece is at least founded in fact, for Ortis did certainly commit 
suicide on a disappointment in love; and it is said that some of his 
original letters, or at least parts of them, contributed to the for- 
mation of this romance. 

It remains to give some information respecting Ugo Foscolo, 
the author, or editor, of the letter before us. He commenced 
his studies im Padua. His first work, composed at the age of 
nineteen, was I/ Tiesie, a tragedy, with a very small number of 
dramatis persone, formed on the plan of Alfieri, which he pro- 
duced on the Venetian stage. This play was shown to the author 
on whose priuciples it was modelled, who is said to have ad- 
mired it greatly as the work of so young a man, and to have ob- 
served, ‘If this boy be reaily only nineteen he will surpass me.” The 
ancient government of Venice being overthrown by French arms 
and French intrigue, Foscolo established himself in that capital, 
preaching liberty and equality, and became one of the most zeal- 
ous partizaus of the new republicanism. The hopes of the demo- 
crats, however, being blasted by the transfer of the Venetian states 
to Austria, this young man, who, though fanatical, was here at least 
faithful to the principles which he professed, abandoned Venice in 
disgust. It was, we believe, on this occasion, that landing on /erra 
Jirma, he travelled on foot to Bologna, where, without reposing 
himself, he raved and danced round the tree of liberty, till he sunk 
spiritless and exhausted on the ground: he was without money or 
friends, and owed his life to the casual charity of some monks, who 
conveyed him to their convent, and administered to his wants. He 
next became a soldier, and served as captain in the first Itahan le- 
gion. Ife was, about this period, for a considerable time in Bo- 
Jogna, where he distinguished himself in the lyceums by the vio- 
lence of his political doctrines. Here he, for the first ume, it is 
said, published the letters of Jacopo Ortis, though another turn is 
given to this transaction in the Italian advertisements to nae 
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have alluded. After some time he grew weary of the profession of 
arms, and retired from the service. 

His next transformation was to a professor of eloquence in Pa- 
via. With the same instability of character he abandoned also 
this post, and gave himself up to study and retirement; but. he 
found a patron in Melzi, the head of the government, who be- 
stowed upon him, unsolicited, a pension, represented as ade- 
quate to his condition in life. In the year 1802 he composed an 
oration to Buonaparte, at the instance of the municipality of Mi- 
lan. ‘The success of the first editions of the letters of Ortis (under 
whatever circumstances they were published) did not at all cor- 
respond with that of the last, which he himself characterizes as 
alone authentic, and from which the present has been reprinted. 
This was submitted to the revisal of Cesarotti, one of the last lights 
of Italy, and known in this country by his admirable translation of 
Ossian. Though Ugo Foscolo might be considered to -have in 
some degree gilded over his sins against Buonaparte by the Milan- 
ese propitiatory oration, his whole conduct and the whole spirit of his 
writings were too hostile to tyranny for his offences to be so easily. 
cancelled. Accordingly the hand of power is upon him, and he 
lives depressed, though he has not been crushed by its weight. 

From the author we pass to the work. The first letters describe 
the supposed feelings of Ortis, who, after the transfer of Venice to 
the Austrian dominion had, at the instance of his mother, with- 
drawn himself from that city, in order to avoid the persecution of 
the new government. In this retirement he is received as a wel- 
come visitor by a neighbouring family, the head of which had also 
political reasons for quitting unica, ‘Principally with the view of 
reconciling himself with his enemies, through the channel of his 
son-in-law, this person had promised his eldest daughter, Teresa, to 
a gentlemen of the opposite faction called Odoardo. His daughter 
was averse from the match, which was also so offensive to her mo- 
ther, as to have occasioned a separation from her husband. Under 
these dangerous circumstances Ortis becomes nearly domesticated 
in the family, and finds a relief for his irritable feelings in the soci- 
ety of Teresa. He indulges himself in this gratification long after 
he is aware of having made a strong impression on the heart of 
the lady, and received one equally fatal to himself. Urged by feel- 
ings of honour, and stimulated by the remonstrances of his friends, 
he at length tears himself from the dangerous spot, and seeks a 
cure for his malady in change of place, and the distraction of travel. 
It is too late. An accidental homicide which he commits gives a 
deeper tone to his melancholy; he returns to the scenes where he 
had nourished his hopeless: passion, amd ends: his sufferings by a 
voluntary death. ' 

~ 
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In the plot there is certainly not much pretence to novelty; nor 
is the resemblance which it bears to thit of Werter confined to 
the mere outline of the story, ‘The general tone of the two works 
corresponds in a manner which cannot allow us to believe it the re- 
sult. of an accidental coincidence. Much of the peculiar cast of 
thinking, which characterizes Werter, is to be.recognised in Ortis, 
and the cold and calculating disposition of the husband of Charlotte, 
and her owu more impassioned temperament, arerevived in Odoardo 
and ‘i exesa, who, it will be recollected, stand in the same relation 
to him, which the two former bear to the hero of the German ro- 
mance. Yet though without great pretence to novelty either in its 
story or even its principal characters, the reproach of want of ori- 
ginality cannot be applied to many parts of this singular production, 
where the sentiments spring out of political circumstances wholly 
foreign to those which existed in the time of Goethe, and derive 
also a peculiar cast from the national genius of the author. No 
where is the southern character sketched with greater energy and 
truth. The effect of a deep-seated grief on the mind, rendering 
it morbidly susceptible to every little painful impression, ‘ putting,’ 
as one of our old writers says, ‘a sting in every fly which buzzes 
about us,’ is admirably kept up. There is also much beautiful 
picturesque description, and Ugo Foscolo has the art, like Madame 
de Staél, of rendermg this happily subservient to the suggestion and 
developement of sentiment. Add to this, that the muse of the Ita- 
lran soars many a pitch above that of the German novelist. In point 
of extravagance they are pretty fairly matched; yet it must be con- 
fessed that there is a greater air of truth in the story of Werter; 
and their respective merits on this point might perhaps be ba- 
lanced by the judgment of Sir Andrew Aguecheek where he observes, 
‘that Sir Toby indeed fools it with a better grace, but that he does it 
more natural.’ We may also grant to the romance of Werter the 
questionable merit of being more pathetic than that of Ortis; we 
cannot, however, allow that the depth of distress exhibited in any 
work is necessarily a criterion of merit, but, of all works, it is least 
so, because least difficult, in a novel. In a play the author has 
a very limited power over his characters; he is limited in 
point of situation; he, is limited in point of time; while. the 
novelist is absolute: he can either exhibit his actors in. afl the 
trappings of tragic distress,.or strip them of the dignity of 
grief, and follow them into the silence and solitude of the closet. 
He is at liberty, as it were, to anatomize their feelings, and to lay 
open every nerve and muscle, fresh and pa!pitating, to our inspec- 
tion. But though circumstance produces an effect which general 
description can never reach, the management of it.requires much 
delicacy and discretion ;, nor.can.an author who, like.the German, 
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works up all details with the laboriousness of a Flemish pain- 
ter, pretend to higher merit than the artist of that pains-taking 
school. Again, if the pleasure we receive from similar works de- 
pend upon a nice and modified excitement of the passions, the au- 
thor, if this be overwrought, fails as much in overstepping his due 
limits, as if he fell short of the end which he had proposed to him- 
self. In fact, if this point be pressed too far, it matters not as to 
the principle of the thing, whether it be'on the side of horror or of 
pity, and Baron Goéthe has sinned as much against this in his no- 
vel of Werter, as Lillo in his tragedy of the Fatal Discovery; less 
offensively it is true, in as much as pity is a less painful passion 
than horror. We think.that in having stopt at the proper medium 
in this point, the letters of Ortis have the advantage- of that ro- 
mance; they moreover exhibit another more striking superiority, 
they are free from that grossness and perversity of sentiment, 
so remarkable in Werter, a sort of sour krout, which rises on our 
stomach at almost every page of almost every German tragedy, 
comedy, and romance. A very brilliant vein of eloquence also 
runs throughout the whole, while the language is graced with all the 
charms of the purest Tuscan phraseology. ‘To those! who recol- 
lect with what difficulty Alfieri attained to that excellence, this 
will be a sufficient subject of surprize. It will be a yet greater 
wonderment to those who have heard the Italian jargon spoken by 
the best educated Greeks, and which is but one step removed from 
the lingua littorale of the Levant. 

The religion and morality of Ortis are of the German school ; but 
the specimen which we select, so far from being objectionable on 
that head, is not more remarkable for eloquence than justness of 
thinking. It relates a supposed interview between the author and 
Parini, of whom mention has been made in a preceding part of 
this subject. 

* Il Parini é il personaggio pid dignitoso e pid eloquente che io m’ab- 
bia mai conosciuto ; e d’altronde, un profondo, meditato e generoso do- 
lore a chi non d& somma eloquenza? Mi pzrlé a lungo della sua patria: 
fremeva e per le antiche tirannidi e per la nuova licenza; le lettere 
prostituite, tutte le passioni languenti e degenerate in una indolente, vi- 
lissima corruzione, non pid la sacra ospitalita, non la benevolenza, non 
pid l’amor figliale. 


‘ E poi mi tesseva gli annali recenti e i delitti di tanti uomicqéattoli 
ch’ io degnerei di nominare se le loro scelleraggini mostrassero il vi- 
gore d’animo, non diré di Silla e di Catilina, ma di quegli animosi mas- 
nadieri che affrontano il misfatto quantunque gli vedano presso il pati- 
bolo—ma ladroncelli, tremanti saccenti—pid onesto in somma é tacerne. 

‘ A quelle parole io m’ infiammava di un sovrumano furore, e sorge- 
va, gridondo, “che non si tenta? Morremo, ma. fruttera dal nostro san- 
gue il vendicatore . . . . . Ah! se gli uomini si conducessero 
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sempre al fianco la morte, servirebbero cosi vilmente?” Il Parini non 
apria bocca, ma stringendomi il braccio mi guardava ogni ora pi fisso. 
Poi mi trasse, come accennandomi perch’ io tornassi a sedermi, “ E 
pensi tu,” proruppe, “ che se io discernessi un barlume di libertad, mi 
perderei ad onta della mia inferma vecchiaja in questi vani lamenti? 
oe 6 ee ew ew ee ee 6 «6forse questo tuo furore di glo- 
ria potrebbe trarti a difficili imprese; ma—credimi—la fama degli 
eroi spetta un quarto alla loro audacia, due quarti alla sorte, e Yaltro 
quarto ai loro delitti; ma se ti reputi bastevolmente fortunato e crudele 
per aspirare a questa gloria, pensi tu che i tempi te ne porgano i 
mezzi? I gemiti di tutte le eta e questo giogo della nostra patria non ti 
hanno per anco insegnato che non si dee aspettare libertad dallo stranie- 
ro? Chianque s’intrica nelle faccende di un paese conquistato, non ri- 
trae che il pubblico danno e la propria intamia. Quando e doveri ¢ di- 
ritti stanno sulla punta della spada, il forte scrive le leggi col sangue, e 
pretende il sacrificio della virtQ. E allora—avrai tu la fama e il valore 
di Annibale, che profugo cercaya nell’ universo un nemico al popolo Ro- 
mano ?—Né ti sara dato di essere giusto impunemente. Un giovine 
dritto e bollente di cuore, ma povero di richezze ed incauto d’ingegno 
come sei tu, sara sempre I’ ordigno del fazioso o la vittima del potente ; 
e dove tu nelle pubbliche cose possa preservarti incontaminato dalla 
comune bruttura? oh! tu sarai altamente laudato; ma spento poi 
dal pugnale notturno della calunnia, la-tua prigione sara abbandonata 
da’ tuoi amici e il tuo sepolcro deguato appena di un secreto sospiro. 
Ma voniamo che tu superando e la prepotenza degli stranieri e la ma- 
lignita de’ tuoi concittadini e la corruzione de’ tempi, potessi aspirare al 
tuo intento—di—spargerai tutto il sangue col quale conviene nutrire 
una nascente repubblica? arderai le tue case con le faci della guerra 
civile ? unirai col terrore i partiti ? spegnerai con la morte le opinioni ? 
adeguerai con le stragi le tortune?—Ma se tu cadi per via, crediti 
esecrato dagli uni come demagogo, dagli altri come tiranno, Gli amori 
della moltitudine sono brevi ed infausti; giudica pid che dall’ intento 
dalla fortuna, chiama virtd il delitto utile, e scelleraggine l’onesta che le 
pare dannosa, e per avere i suvi plausi, conviéne o atterrirla o ingras- 
sarla, e ingannarlasempre. Evcid sia. Potrai tuallora inorgoglito dalla 
sterminata fortuna reprimere in te la passione del supremo potere, che ti 
sara fomentata e dal sentimento della tua superiorita e daila conoscenza 
del comune avvilimento ? I mortali sono naturalmente schiavi, natural- 
mente tiranni, naturalmente ciechi. Intento tu allora a puntellare il tuo 
trono, di filosofo saresti fatto tiranno,e per pochi anni di possanza e di 
tremore avresti perduto la tua pace e confuso il tuo nome fra la immen- 
sa turba de’ despoti. Ti avanza ancora un seggio fra i capitani, il qua- 
Je si afferra per mezzo di un ardire feroce, di un’ avidita che rapisce per 
profondere, e spesso di una vilt& per cui si lambe la mano che taita a 
salire. Ma, 0 figliuolo, l’umanita geme al nascere di un Conquistatore 
e non ha per conforto se non la speranza di sorridere su la sua bara.” 
Tacque; ed io, dopo un lunghissimo silenzio, esclamai ; “‘OCocceo Ner- 
va! ta almeno sapevi morire incontaminato!”*—II| vecchio mi guardd 





* Ferebant gnari cogitationum ejus, quantd propiiis mala reipublice viseret, ira et 
metu, dum integer dum intentatus honestum finem voluisse. Tacitus Ann. lid. vi. 
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— se tu nésperi fe temi fuori di questo mondo”—e mi stringeva tx 
mano—*‘ ma io”—alz0 gli occhj al cielo € quella severe sua fisonomia 
si raddolciva di un soave conferto come s’ ei lass4 contemplasse tutte le 
sue speranze. Intesi un calpestio che s’avanzava verso di noi, € poi 
travidi gente fra i tigli; ci rizzammo, ed io Puccempaguss sino alle sue 
stanze.’ 

Strong and pointed as are many of the allusions in the passage 
we have cited, some of the earlier letters of Ortis speak a language 
yet more bold and unequivocal. 

Though the author treats with great contempt that affectation of 
general literature, which, as it should seem, is a folly not confined 
to ourselves, many passages prove the extent of his reading, and he 
appears to have no common acquaintance with the English writers. 
A mind like his was calculated to receive the impressions of our 
sovereign poet. 

* Omero, Dante e Shakespeare,’ he exclaims, ‘itre maestri di tutti gl’in- 
gegni sovrumani hanno investito la mia immaginazione ed infiammato 
il mio cuore: ho bagnato di caldissime lagrime i loro versi, ed bo ado- 
rato le loro ombre divine come se le vedessi assise su le volte eccelse che 
sovrastano l’universo, a dominare |’eternita.’ 

The reader will trace the hand of Gray in several scattered pas- 
sages, and more particularly in one, which begins— E chi mai 
cede a una eterna obblivione questa cara e travagliata esistenza ” 
Had not Pignotti retaliated the plagiarisms of the English poet, 
we might say, Xanthe, retro propera, &e. 

There is also a great deal of Ossianic colouring spread through 
the whole, and an address to the sun, in page 42, appears to bea 
translation. 

In an episodical fragment, entitled Lauretta, may be discerned 
the peculiar manner of Sterne, and much of the circumstance 
of the story is either copied or closely parodied from that of his 
Maria. 

The extracts we have given will afford the reader a sufficient 
idea of the merits of these letters as a literary composition. It 
only remains for us, since .we have pronounced rather a sweep- 
ing sentence on the morality of the author, (a sentence we are by 
no means disposed to retract,) to explain the nature and extent of 
his offending. It is but justice to state, that there is no baseness, 
and, if we except the bero’s too long indulgence in the society of 
Teresa, no selfishness in the worst points of character justified in 
this romance. ‘The faults are those of an ardent and undisciplined 
mind, acting upon the impulse of feeling, undirected by any fixed 
and general principles of justice or propriety, and uncontrolled by 
the precepts of religion. ‘Thus he sees no crime in suicide, —_ 
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ed to as a refuge from the pangs of disappointed love, while he re- 
gards seducuon with horror; and though, im the indulgence of an 
impassioned temper, he seems to feel little compunction at offer- 
ing insults, which he may be obliged to justify with the sword, an 
Englishman could not contemplate assassination with more deep- 
felt indignation and disgust. Considering Ugo Foscolo as the au- 
thor of these letters, as we have judged his literary, so ought we 
also to weigh his moral character, with some reference to the 
country which gave him birth, and where he must have received his 
earliest impressions. ‘Those who are acquainted with the vices of 
the Venetian administration in the [onian islands, where not only 
could the ery of blood be silenced by the corruption of justice, 
but impunity be purchased even previous to the commission 
of crime ; those who know these facts, and can judge what must 
have been the wide wasting effects of so execrable a govern- 
ment upon the feelings and morals of a people, will, in giving the 
author more than ordinary merit for every thing that deserves 
praise, shew some indulgence to him, while they try his opinions 
hy a standard to which he was not by early discipline instructed to 
conform them. 





Arr. XI. The French Bulletins, &c. detailing the Campaigns 
of the French in Russia, from June to December, 1812. Svo. 
Sherwood and Co. 1813. 

The Resources of Russia in the Event of a War with France; 
and an Examination of the prevailing Opinion relative to the 
political and military Conduct of the Court of St. Petersburg ; 
with u short Description of the Cossacks. By M. Eustaphieve, 
Russian Consul at Boston. America printed. London reprinted 
by John Stockdale. 1812. pp. 52. 


GREAT occurrences succeed each other so rapidly in these 
eventful times, that we have hardly leisure to contemplate 
what is passing in one quarter of the globe, before our attention is 
called off to another. The affairs, however, of the North, for 
these last six or eight months, have been of such vital importance 
to the cause of Europe, and the contest which has been carried on 
lias been conducted on so gigantic a scale, that it has been impossi- 
ble not to allow them to occupy a more than common share of 
our thoughts. They have placed the Russian character in a light 
in which it was never seen before :—while the conduct of the na- 
tion, under one of the most trying situations, (that of invasion by 
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a powerful and bloodthirsty enemy,) has been so superior to that 
of the more civilized states of Europe, under similar circumstances, 
that we could not but feel more than common indignation against 
those, who had so wantonly endeavoured to depreciate it in the eyes 
of this country. It was with much pleasure, therefore, that we 
entered on the perusal of the work before us, the production of a 
native Russian, who, though ‘ ill schooled in bolted language,’ with 
an excusable degree of warmth, in vindication of the character of 
his sovereign, and of his countrymen at large, frankly states his 
idea of the resources of Russia, and of the conduct which she would 
pursue should she be again exposed to the aggressions of France. 

Mr. Eustaphieve is the Russian Consul at Boston in America ; 
the work was published in May last, before the breaking out of the 
war; and the author, of course, had no means of reference to 
many sources of information which he might otherwise have con- 
sulted. But ‘he has confined himself,’-as he states, ‘to Russian 
authorities,’ and has very properly ‘ left foreign writers to recon- 
cile their own contradictions as well as they can.’ He has divided 
his work into four general heads, under which he has replied to 
four distinct causes of complaint alleged against Russia. ‘ The 
insufficiency of her resources ;—the vacillation of her policy ;— 
foreign influence and corruption ;—and the defects of her military 
system.’ Without confining ourselves to the arrangement of the 
subject, we shall proceed, in the first instance, to the consideration 
of his statement of the causes which led to the peace of Tilsit, aud 
his defence of the conduct of the Emperor Alexander on that oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Eustaphieve is at no pains to conceal his aversion from 
that administration of ours which succeeded to the. management 
of public affairs on the death of Mr. Pitt ; and he reproaches it, 
in somewhat coarse language, for the abandonment of the de- 
ceased minister’s schemes of foreign policy, and for the adoption 
of others selfish in themselves, and ruimous to the cause of Eu- 
rope. 

It has been asserted by those who are the professed admirers of 
Mr. Fox’s political tenets, (and the fact, therefore, cannot be 
doubted,) that ‘ he placed too much confidence in the cabinets of 
Muscovites,’ and that ‘ he was inclined to consider Russia, rather 
than Austria, as the rallying point of the English interest against 
France.’ Now we should have been at a loss to discover how 
this assertion agreed with the foreign policy of England. under 
that atlministration of which he for some time was the head, and 
which, of course, oniy followed up his schemes when he was no 
more, were we not informed, in the same page, that ‘ this leaning 
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was rathér in his speeches when he was in opposition ;’"* and we 
can therefore only add this instance, to many others, of the incon- 
sisteucy of this great statesman’s conduct whilst in office, with the 
opinions which he professed when out. 

We do not doubt that -Mr. Fox was eminently distinguished for 
that goodness of heart and warmth of feeling which his friends 
have so much extolled ; but we must be allowed to consider them 
most inconvenient virtues for a public man, when they lead, as was 
notorious in his case, to the selection of persons for the most im- 
portant and responsible situations, whose merit was made to con- 
sist rather in the firmness of their political and personal attach- 
ment than in any particular aptitude for the functious entrusted to 
their management. England has always been the theme of ridi- 
cule among the French wits, for sending out legions of ambassa- 
dors to foreign powers, instead of more effective co-operators ; but 
it was reserved for the friends of Mr. Fox to ‘ outdo all our out- 
doings’ in this respect. ‘ When,’ as the author states, ‘ the sud- 
den dispersion of the Prussian armies, and the apathy of Austria, 
drove the whole storm of war upon Russia, and its sovereign be- 
came, against his inclination, a principal in the contest for which 
he had not been prepared,’ what were the steps taken by our minis- 
ters to assist or to encourage her exertions? Lord Hutchinson, 
who had been originally sent out to the relief of Prussia, was in- 
structed to repair to the Russian head-quarters, to sound the empe- 
ror’s intentions, and to report on the state of his armies. ‘The keen 
ness of a Polish winter does not appear to have agreed altogether 
with his lordship’s constitution: we are told that he became ‘ mo- 
rose and sullen, and that the personal attentions of the emperor, 
though extremely flattering to his vanity, aud of which he was by 
no means insensible, failed in winning him over to do even simple 
justice to the Russian armies, in the accounts which he transmitted 
home.’ We lament, in common with our author, that a different 
selection was not made for this important mission ; especially whea 
it is added that Lord Hutchinson was deficient in those qualities 
which are inestimable in all men, but absolutely essential to a diplo- 
matic characier,—command of temper in conduct and discourse,— 
that he is said to have astonished every foreigner who heard him, by 
openly reprobating, in all companies, the conduct of England in 
the affair of Copenhagen; and so indiscreet was his conversation, 
that, on his way home, he subjected himself to the sharpest of 
all rebukes from the King of Sweden, who, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, had sense enough to perceive how ill it became a lately accre- 
dited agent from one court, publicly to expose, in every other, what 
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he pretended to consider as a shameful violation of principle on 
the of his own government. , 

r. Fox, in our opinion, was not more happy in the selection 
of an ambassador for the Court of St. Petersburgh.—Idle tales were 
soon afloat of an unheard-of indiguity being offered to his person ; 
and though we were not inclined to give more credit to these, than 
to other stories of Russian barbarism, the prevalence of the report 
certainly led us to suppose that the nobleman in question was not in 
the very best possible odeur at the court to which he was sent. 

Russia could not, at the time to which we are alluding, have been 
prepared for the weight of war whic’: ){i upon her by the total an- 
nihilation of the Prussian armies, at ixe battle of Jena. She re- 
quired more time than was allowed, to collect her forces. A small 
and compact state, when suddenly attacked, may as suddenly send 
forth the ‘ burning cross,’ and ‘ muster her clans’ to the field ; but 
what energy and activity can bring up succours, without due warn- 
ing, from the distant points of a dominion, which occupies a tenth 
part of the habitable globe ? General Beningsen was not suffici- 
ently experienced to cope with Buonaparte; the Russian commissa- 
riat too, at that period, was lamentably defective ;—yet, in spite ofall 
these disadvantages; in spite of the refusal of a trifling loan on the 
part of our government, or even the guarantee of a loan which the 
merchants of London were ready to raise; in spite of our puerile 
expeditions to Constantinople and Egypt; in spite of the ridicule 
thrown upon Russia, for her presumption in attempting to with- 
stand the power of France; and above all, in spite of Lord Hutch- 
inson’s gloomy predictions, the desperate battles of Pultusk, Eylau, 
Heilsberg and Fredland were fought: the Emperor remained faith- 
ful to the cause, and refused to listen to overtures of peace from 
Buonaparte, though accompanied with the tempting offer of sharing 
with him in the spoils of Prussia. 

All these circumstances, together with the firm conduct of Alex- 
ander, under his repeated disappointments, are forcibly brought for- 
ward by Mr. Eustaphieve. We have Mr. Canning’s authority, in 
corroboration of his statements, whodid not scruple to declare in his 
speech on the Russian subsidy, in the following year, ‘ That, of all 
the difficulties he had to contend with since his coming into office, 
the most difficult was, that of endeavouring to satisfy foreign mi- 
nisters for the gross failure, on our part, im answering their expecta- 
tiens of assistance and-co-operation.” We can venture indeed to 
assert, from our own knowledge, that the Emperor complained, 
houdly and angrily, to the ambassador who arrived from England 
a short time previous to the peace of Tilsit, of our refusal to af- 
ferd him any assistance by way of loan; and that he treated with 
merited contempt the idea, that the pitiful expeditions to the Medi- 
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terranean could be supposed, by any human being, to operate, in 
any shape, as a diversion in favor of Russia. Can we wonder 
then that his patience was at last exhausted as well as his means 
of defence? His most faithful ministers, seeing peace inevitable, 
retired in despair, and he was compelled, however reluctantly, 
to throw himself into the arms of France. And when we see him 
beset by new counsellors, avowedly partial to France, and brought 
within close contact of the most artful and unprincipled tyrant of 
the age, whose snake-like fascinations, more politic, and more 
powerful sovereigns have uot been able to resist, perhaps we ought 
not to press too strongly the charge of vacillation against the youth- 
ful Alexander. 

But, though driven by circumstances to become the ally of 
France, the whole conduct of the Emperor, during the interruption 
of all intercourse between the two countries, sufficiently shewed 
how unwillingly he consented to the alliance. No one act of hos- 
tility against this country, on the part of Russia, can be fairly pro- 
duced, excepting a formal declaration of war. Our merchants re- 
mained unmolested in the country ; and Buonaparte called in vain 
for the execution of his burning decrees, and in vain required that 
the Russian ports should be closed to the English. Not a single 
ship of war was sent out to disturb our commerce; and, as if to give 
the lie in the strongest manner to the predictions of those states- 
men, who so confidently maintained that ‘ England would rue the 
day, when the expedition to Copenhagen was projected, and that 
the national faith was for ever tarnished in the eyes of foreign pow- 
ers,’ one of the first acts of Alexander, on the relations of amity 
being re-established between this country and Russia, was to make 
the voluntary proposal of sending his fleet to England; and thus 
to shew, in the most unequivocal mauner, the entire confidence which 
he placed in the good faith of the nation. 

We shall now proceed to the remarks which we have to offer 
upon such parts of our author’s work as treat of the resources of 
Russia for military operations, and to shew that, happily ‘for his 
country and for Europe at large, he has not been led by a pardon- 
able partiality to estimate too highly ber powers of resistance, or 
the character of his countrymen. . ' 

‘ The natural situation of Russia’is such, that she can with ease and 
convenience maintain and support, while on her own ground, not ohly 
the formidable force she possesses, but double that number, if neces- 
sity should require it. Allher means are within herself; and no coun- 
try in the known world ‘is so’ little dependent on Commercial, or any 
other intercourse, with foreign nations. Could commodities,. or the 
necessaries themsélves, be transported with the same facility as money, 
which represents them, she might provide for her armies, at any 
distance from home, better than any power, France herself not ex- 
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cepted. There is nothing relating to the maintenance of an army, 
but what she can draw from herself, find on her own land, and manu- 
facture with her own hand; an advantage which she pre-eminently 
enjoys, of which no external cause can deprive her, and which, as long 
as it is enjoyed, must render her, on'her own territory, invincible. 
Food, clothing, and ammunition of every kind, are amply supplied 
to her by art and nature, and placed at her absolute disposal.’—(p. 15.) 
Yet, with all these advantages, Russia has never been able to 
keep in pay a military force at all proportionate to that of other 
European states, or such as might be expected from the extent of 
her territory and population, and the facility and cheapness with 
which her troops may be equipped. ‘In the year 1712, the mili- 
tary strength of Russia amounted im all to 167,350 men; at the 
death of Peter the First, it did not exceed 200,000.’ The great 
Frederic estimated the force which the Empress Elizabeth could 
command, at not more than 175,000 men ; and Manstein, who ser- 
ved in the Russian army during her reign, states it to have con- 
sisted at her death, of 270,000 regulars, and 60,000 Cossacks. 

Suvaroff, we are told, never had more than 40,000 men under 
his command during the’whole of his campaign in Italy; and we 
have every reason to believe Sir Robert Wilson correct in his as- 
sertion that the troops under Benningsen, in the last Polish war, ne- 
ver amounted to more than’ 100,000 men. 

The numerous garrisons, required for the extensive frontiers of the 
empire, diminish considerably the disposable force ; and the diffi- 
culty of communication between its different parts may easily be 
conceived from comparing the diminutive size of the book which de- 
scribes the roads, through the whole of the extended dominion of 
Russia, with that which we have im daily use, to facilitate our pro- 
gress through the British Isles. 

Our author estimates the present force of Russia at 683,150, of 
which the following are the component parts. 

Regular Troops. aaieeetaiies 
1. Life Guards, (Horse,) consisting of five regiments, . 3,316 
2. Ditto, Foot, six regiments, . ° ‘ - P 9,305 
3. Field Cavalry, forty-six regiments . ° ; - 49,788 


4. Ditto Infantry, 130 do. ° : ° . + 219,125 
5. Garrisons, nineteen do. ‘ ‘ . P - 70,884 
6. Artillery, 8 ‘ r ‘ ‘ s ‘ ». 42,963 
395,381 

Officers, e ° ° ° ° . . - 12,709 


408,090 
Total 
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Total (brought up from former page). 
Irregular. 
Different regiments of Calmucs, ‘Tartars, Don 
Cossacks,&c. . ‘ ‘ ° 
Officers, i ‘ . ‘ : 


Invalids, including Officers, 


Grand Total, 533,150 


To this must be added 150,000, raised by a levy of one ina 
hundred, in 1806; which (after deducting 95,544 for garrisons and 
invalids) Jeaves an effective force of 587,606 men. With such an 
army our author conceives that Russia may defy the efforts of every 
invader which Europe can bring against her ; and, alluding to the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the designs of Buonaparte, he says, 


* The question will not be, whether Austria or Prussia are to be 
assisted with her arms, or whether England is to be supported in her 
intercourse with the European continent, but whether Russia shall 
exist, or be erased from the list of nations. France cannot, as for- 
merly, pretend that she entertains no direct hostility, and no wish to 
invade the territories, or destroy the political influence, of Russia. The ene- 
my’s designs will be unmasked, and his arms openly pointed against the 
dearest interests of Russia. His assaults will have no other plea but in- 
ordinate ambition, an avowed object of enmity, a manifest desire to 
molest and destroy, and a premeditated, unwarrantable appeal to force ; 
he therefore will be opposed with corresponding vigour, and a determi- 
nation suitable to the pressing occasion, with a magnanimity and firm- 
ness fully proportionate to the magnitude of the danger, and with that 
firmness and perseverance, which, if protracted, will be finally crowned 
with success.’ 

‘ The last campaign in Poland, he observes, with something like 
prophetic strain, in another part of his book, ‘ distressing as it was to 
the French, is nothing to what they must experience, should they again 
invade it; the more men Buonaparte brings with him, and the farther 
he penetrates, the nearer he will draw to the fate of Charles XIL— 
(p. 47.) 

* Let therefore France,’ exclaims he, ‘ buckle on her armour, and in 
hostile array march against Russia; let clouds portending disaster ga- 
ther on, and the threatening tempest again spread wide its rapid wings, 
and pour its deluge on the North, Russia, undismayed, awaits, nay in- 
vites the blow.’—(p. 51.) 

We now proceed to shew the progress of that storm which Mr. 
Eustaphieve foresaw was impending over his country, and the ef- 
fects of which have completely verified all his predictions. 

‘The views of Buonaparte were only partially carried into effect by . 

the peace of Tilsit. His revenge was gratified by the total subjuga- 
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tion of Prussia, and his vanity by the submission of the emperor 
Alexander ; while his future designs upon Russia were facilitated by 
the establishment of garrisons in the Prussian towns, and on the 
Polish frontier. These became his outposts ; and the boundaries to 
his conquests in a former war, were the points from which he look- 
ed to find an easy entrance into the heart of the Russian dominions, 
in a future contest. In calculating on the probable issue of his 
projects, Buonaparte, no doubt, built much on the easy temper of 
Alexander, and much on the mistaken idea that the peasantry of the 
country were dissatisfied with their government, and eager to re- 
ceive him as their deliverer from slavery. ‘To effect the same kind 
of reyolution in the north, which his arms and intrigues had carried 
throughout the south of Europe, was doubtless one of his principal 
objects; but above all, he trusted, by the subjugation of Russia, to 
give a death blow to the maritime superiority of England, and to ex- 
clude her entirely from the Baltic. We are doubly bound, there- 
fore, to sympathize with the sufferers by his unprovoked aggression, 
as a heavier weight of vengeance has certainly fallen upon them from 
their cause being in some degree identified with that of England. 

Meantime the ‘ dreadful note of preparation’ was unceasing 
throughout France : the king of Saxony had been advised so early 
as the spring of 1811, to concentrate, on the Vistula, the troops of 
the duchy of Warsaw ; the conscription had extended to boys of six- 
teen ; and the veteran soldiers were marched, from al] quarters, to- 
wards the North, and their place in the garrisons along the coast, 
and elsewhere, was supplied by the younger recruits. A pretext for 
a declaration of war was now only wanting. The emperor had felt 
himself called upon to issue a protest against Buonaparte’s un- 
principled occupation of the territories of his relative, the Duke of 
Oldenburgh; he had also refused to debar his subjects from all advan- 
tage of commercial intercourse with other nations, by the inforce- 
ment of the burning decrees; he had not neglected (though in silence) 
to make such preparations for self-defence as the menacing pos- 
ture of the French armies appeared to demand. Each of these would 
have been considered as a sufficient cause of offence in the opinion 
of the French ruler ; but they were all enumerated at length in a 
formal state paper, and produced as so many proofs of the hostile 
designs of Russia against the peace of Europe. 

It was confidently stated, in a publication which appeared in 
this. country some years ago on the comparative resources of Rus- 
sia and France, that ‘ were the hero of Marengo, with all his ve- 
terans, on the banks of the Boristhenes, he would never expose 
himself to the risk of a second journée de Pultava ;’ and those only 
who reflected on the obvious impolicy of his conduct in the wanton 
attack upon Spain, already humbled at his feet, were noe ta 
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believe that he was serious in his menaced invasion of Russia : bis 
language, however, in regard to his designs in that quarter, had 
been for some time far from equivocal; and we have understood 
from one of his own generals, recently a prisoner in this country, 
that he long ago boasted, that if he were ever again compelled to 
take the field, by the intrigues of those disturbers of the public 
peace, the English, ‘ he would drive the emperor to Mosco or 
Tobolsk, and find a way to the capital of his empire.’ But though 
we were by no means unprepared for the event, it was impossible 
not to feel an unusual degree of trepidation for the issue of the ap- 
proaching conflict. We remember the despondency of many of the 
most conversant in Russian affairs at this time, and the doubts 
which were pretty generally expressed of the ability of Russia to 
make any head against the torrent which threatened to over- 
whelm her ; though no one could deny that the manly way in which 
she advanced to the encounter, without any other ally than the justice 
of her cause, and the firm attitude which she shewed in the outset, 
deserved a better fate than appeared to await her. Something like 
an anxious hope was expressed by one party in the House of Com- 
mons, that Russia had not been urged by England to the unequal 
contest, and an assurance equally anxious given by the other that 
she had rather been dissuaded from it. Her two neighbours, Aus- 
tria and Prussia, had furnished their contingent to the enemy. Thus 
she had to sustain the confederated powers of the greater part of 
Europe, headed in person by a man who had acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest captain of the age. 

Historians inform us, that Xerxes, when reviewing, at Abydus, 
the immense armament which he had collected for the subjugation 
of Greece, could not refrain from tears on reflecting that the days 
were numbered of all the host before him. ‘ Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff.’ Such reflections appear ill-suited to a mo- 
narch engaged in such an enterprize; yet we cannot but sympa- 
thize with the feelings of the man, and are inclined to make 
allowances for the follies of a young and inexperienced prince.— 
We have no sentiments of this kind to indulge on the perusal of the 
first accounts of Buonaparte’s entrance on the second Polish war. 
No such ‘ compunctious visitings of nature’ were, indeed, to be 
expected from one so long tried in scenes of blood and desolation. 
We find him, on the 14th of June, reviewing his troops in the 


plains of Fredland. He there calls to their recollection the days 
of Austerlitz and Eylau, and the victory gained upon the ground 
which they were treading; and though preparing to attack, in the 
most wanton and unprovoked manner, a state which had been dis- 
tinguished for forbearance and moderation, above all others, he as- 
sures them that he only demands their efforts to put an end to that 
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tyranny which ‘ Russia had exercised for half a century over’ Ev- 
rope.’ ‘ Fate drags them on,’ he exclaimed, when Lauriston ‘re- 
turned from Wilna without being permitted to see the Emperor 
Alexander, ‘ the conquered assume the tone of conquerors, and 
their destinies must be fulfilled !’ 

The French troops accordingly passed the Niemen, at Kowno, on 
the 24th of June ; and thouzh this exploit is recorded in high sound- 
ing terms in their bulletins, they appear to have advanced without any 
serious molestation. ‘The Russians had gained experience by the 
last campaign, and could not fail to profit by the splendid exhibi- 
tion of military talent which the English Fabius was, at that mo- 
ment, displaying in the southern peninsula. ‘This protracted mode 
of warfare is, of all others, most calculated to damp the ardor and 
impetuosity of French troops; and is peculiarly adverse to the inva- 
der who, like Buonaparte, trusts to the plunder of the country be 
attacks for the support of bis army. It was most satisfactory, 
therefore, to those who knew how to appreciate measures of this 
kind, to observe that the Russians, in the opening of the campaign, 
had adupted this system—to lay waste the country as they re- 
tired—to evacuate the great towns—to avoid all contact with the 
enemy—to fall back on their resources, and to concentrate their 
forces, by combined movements, on such strong positions as the na- 
ture of the country might afford. In pursuance of this plan, Wilna 
was abandoned to the enemy, who entered it on the 28th; but the 
magazines had been previously set on fire, and the splenetic ob- 
servations, in the 4th bulletin, on the impolicy of the Russian gene- 
rals, would alone convince us of the propriety of that measure. 

On a comparison of the three French bulletins dated from 
Wilna, with the accounts in the Petersburgh Gazette of the ope- 
rations which took place between the Niemen and the Dwina, 
the Russians appear to have carried into effect their intention of 
retiring to a stronger position with considerable skill : we are told 
indeed by the French bulletin of ‘ the disorder which pervaded the 
troops, and that they had no combined plan of action; but the 
mamner iv which the detachmeut under Doctoroff extricated itself 
from the several divisions of the enemy, which pressed upon it from 
various quarters, is a sufficient proof of the contrary; aud the 
storm, which is acknowledged to have destroyed several thousand 
horses, and which we are not disposed to attribute entirely to the 
elements, must have been rather a discouraging event to an army, in 
the outset of so arduous an expedition, and now checked in its ca- 
reer by the firm attitude which the Russians presented on the banks 
of the Dwina. 

No part of Russia lies more open to attack, than the frontier 


which extends from the Baltic to the Black Sea.. The northern 
parts 
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parts of the empire are nearly surrounded by an unnavigable sea ; 
and her late acquisitions in Finland must have removed all appre- 
hensions of being assailed from that quarter: to the eastward 
she is only exposed to a few roving tribes, whose incursions can 
no longer give her cause for alarm. The Niemen and the Bug 
form the first strong line of defence to the southward, on the 
frontier where she is most assailable :—but we find, in the late 
campaign, that the first stand made by the Russians was on the 
the line formed by the Dwina and Boristhenes. 

Though the Emperor Alexander had been, for some time, silently 
increasing his armies by new levies, and could exhibit on paper a 
military establishment of 600,000 men, the force brought up to op- 
pose the progress of Buonaparte, in the outset, was very unequal to 
that of the enemy. The French bulletins do not make it amount 
to more than 150,000 men; and from the best accounts which we 
have been enabled to collect, at the commencement of hostilities 
it certainly did not exceed 200,000 men. ‘The main army, under 
General Barclay de Tolly, consisted of 80,000 men ; the second, 
under Bagrathion, of S0,000; W ittgeusteim, who was posted on the 
Dwina, for the purpose of covering St. Petersburgh, had not more 
than 30,000 men under his commaid ; and the army of Volhynia, 
under Tormasoff, even when joined (as it afterwards was) by the 
army of Moldavia, under Tchitzagoff, did not compose an effec- 
tive force of more than 80,000 men. The imvadmg army, on 
the other hand, was certainly the most formidable that France 
ever sent forth, whether we consider its numerical strength, the 
excelience. of its equipment, the immense train of artillery with 
which it was attended, or the acknowledged reputation and skill of 
the generals who commanded under Buonaparte. ‘Twelve sepa- 
rate corps are mentioned ; and though they occasionally vary in 
point of numbers, we may fairly estimate them on an average at 
25,000 men each. ‘To these we must add the reserve of guards, 
amounting to 40,000, with some small bodies of auxiliaries, which 
do not appear to have been attached to any of the French corps. 

Weare inclined to believe, therefore, that we shall be found 
correct in stating, that Buonaparte opened the campaign with an 
effective force of 350,000 fighting men, and that the whole amount, 
which he brought into the field, including artillerymen, waggon 
drivers, and others, did not fall short of 420,000 men. 

The following appears to have been the disposition of the 
French force on the line of the Dwina, where the contending 
armies first came imto serious contact. The Ist, Sd, 4th, 5th, 
and 8th corps, which were respectively commanded by Davoust, 
Ney, Beauharnois, Poniatowski and Junot, with the reserve of 
guards, formed the centre of the army, and were destined to oo 
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low. the movements of the Russians under Barclay de Tolly. On 
the left, Macdonald, with the 10th corps, was before Dunaburgh 
and Riga; the 2d and 6th corps, under Oudinot, (who was after- 
wards relieved by St. Cyr,) were opposed to Wittgenstein on the 
Dwina. The 9th corps, under Victor, was assembled at Tilsit, 
and occupied the line of the Niemen; whilst Augereau, with the 
1jth and 12th corps, remained in the north of Germany to over- 
awe Berlin and the Prussians; and though the turn which affairs 
took rendered it impossible for him to quit this position entire- 
ly, considerable detachments from his corps were brought up to 
oppose the progress of the Russians, at the close of the cam- 
paign. “The right of the French was composed of the 7th corps, 
under Regnier, and the Saxon auxiliaries, under Klengel, and to 
these was afterwards attached Dombrowski’s Polish legion. Be- 
yond these, on the frontier of Gallicia, the Austrian army of 30,000 
men was posted ; and though not actively engaged during the whole 
of the campaign, yet as a Russian corps was required to watch its 
motions, it must not be omitted in a calculation of the force 
= Luonaparte had at his disposal at the commencement of hos- 
ities. 

But some pompous exhibition was now required to dignify the 
opening of the campaign, and Poland was to be again insulted by 
delusive hopes of freedom. We have been long accustomed to the 
stile of Buonaparte’s eloquence, but a more impudent address was 
surely never penned, than the speech to the deputies assembled at 
Wilna on the Confederation of Poland. ‘ Love of his country,’ 
says this eternal disturber of the peace of the world, ‘ is the first 
duty of civilized man: had I reigned during the first, second, or 
third partitions of Poland, I would have armed all my people to 
support you’ But in the same breath he scruples not to acquaint 
a cozsiderable portion of his hearers, that, though panting for li- 
berty, they must still remain slaves, as he had guaranteed to Aus- 
tria the integrity of her dominions. ‘The Poles surely could not 
have forgotten, that im 1809, at the erection of the Duchy of War- 
saw, he assured Russia that no change should take place in those 
very provinces which he now considered as the only fit abjects for 
freedom. 

While Buonaparte was thus occupied in baranguing the Confe- 
deration of Poland, Alexander was not unmindiul of his duty in 
calling upon his subjects to arm im the defence of their country; 
and the manly language, in which he addressed them, was univer- 
sally answered by a correspondent tone of feeling. 

The stand made on the Dwina gave the Russians time to 
breathe, and to prepare to encounter the gigantic force brought 
against them, by exertions of public spirit, which were never - 
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passed in any age or country ;—whilst Buonaparte, who had paved 
his way to conquest elsewhere, as much by the arts of secret in- 
trigue as by the terror of bis arms, soon found that he had here to 
cope with a people true to themselves, and too uncivilized, or too 
wise, to be infected with the revolutionary principles of modern 
Europe. 

The Carthaginian matrons have been celebrated for the sa- 
crifice of their hair for the defence of their city when at- 
tacked by the Romans ;—the patriotism of all ranks in Russia, 
at this period, was exhibited in an equal, though more efficient 
manner. Voluntary offers of men and money, and of whatever 
might assist in the prosecution of the war, were presented to the 
Emperor from every quarter, and with an earnestness that would 
not be denied. ‘The Grand Duchess, his sister, set the example, 
by offering to raise aregiment on her estates to combat the adven- 
turer who had formerly solicited her hand. The imperial city of 
Mosco magnificently proposed to arm and equip 80,000 men. 
The veteran Platoff, whose blood had been so oiten shed in the 
defence of Russia on former occasions, now shewed his ardour for 
the cause in which he was engaged, by promising his daughter, and 
200,000 rubles, to the hero who should rid the world of the invader; 
and frequent instances occurred of young men of furtune, who were 
content to serve as subalterns in the corps which they had raised, 
and to yield the command to abler officers. Nor was this enthu- . 
siasm confined to the higher orders; the peasantry flocked from alk 
, re to avail themselves of the general permission to enlist in 

army. ‘The success of the English im the peninsula had reach- 
ed their ears, and they were often heard to exclaim, ‘ What, shall 
a small state like Portugal succeed in expelling the French, with 
the assistance of England; and shall Russia not revenge the blood 
of those who fell at Eylau and Fredland !’ 

Mr. Eustaphieve states, that a militia of 600.000 men was raised 
in 1806, but was subsequently dismissed, with the reservation of 
200,000 in case of emergency. ‘These, we may conclude, were 
now Called out; that of St. Petersburgh was instantly enrolled, and 
the first division, 12,000 strong, set off for the army, marching 
through the town with continued bursts of enthusiastic ardour: 
These new raised warriors, who joined the army in their plain grey 
country dress, and with no other accoutrement than a cap with the 
initials of the Emperor, and a cross upon it, seem to have excited 
the derision of the French, who sarcastically compared them to 
the horses of their army, which are marked with the first letter of 
the baggage they carry. 

But the most extraordinary instance of activity was shewn in the 
creation of a galley fleet, for the purpose of transporting a body of 
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15,000 men from Finland to the relief of Riga: within the short 
space of six weeks, above a hundred gun-boats were built, and 
equipped ; and sailed to fulfil the object for which they were in- 
tended. " 

These facts incontestibly prove, that extraordinary efforts of pa- 
triotism under a despotic government do not always proceed from 
despotic measures, and that the system of slavery to which the 
Russian peasant is subject, is not such as to extinguish all love of 
his country. 

The next accounts which we have of the progress of the French 
arms are contained in the 8th bulletin, which is dated the 22d July, 
from Glaubokoe, a smail village on the road between Wilna and 
Polotzk. Above a month had now elapsed since the passage of the 
Niemen, without any exploit having taken place worthy of the mili- 
tary fame of Buonaparte ; and this unusual pause was of itself suf- 
ficient to shew how formidable a front the Russians presented to 
his advance in their intreuchments on the banks of the Dwina. 
His chief object at this moment was to carry his threats into execu- 
tion by a triumphant entry into Petersburg. He relied much 
upon the panic which the possession of the capital would occa- 
sion in the country, and on the effect which it might have on the 
mind of the Emperor himself; and the fleet at Cronstadt was a 
prize which he felt assured that no efforts could remove from his 
grasp. ‘The French troops, however, were repulsed im three suc- 
cessive attacks on the camp at Dunaburg, and Riga was most ably 
defended by Essen; who acknowledges, in pointed terms, how much 
he was assisted by the advice and active co-operation of Admiral 
Martin, and the English officers and seamen under his command, in 
the defence of this important fortress. 

Buonaparte, finding these positions could not be carried, re- 
solved if possible to turn them, and to cut off the communication 
between the first Russian army, and the second under Bagrathion. 
The centre of the French army, therefore, under Davoust, was or- 
dered to advance, and we find from the 9th bulletin, dated 25th 
July, that the French at that time occupied a line from Mohilow to 
Polotzk. By this movement Bagrathion was compelled to pass 
the Borysthenes; but we may attribute the little activity with which 
he was pursued, and of which Buonaparte complains, more to the 
skill displayed by Platoff in covering his retreat from Mohilow, than 
to any real want of zeal on the part of Davoust. 

It now became evident to the Emperor Alexander, that the com- 
munication with Bagrathion could only be re-established by an in- 
clination to his left, and that it would be more advisable to retire 
towards Mosco, than upon the unproductive country between his 
army and St. Petersburg. By this change of movement too, St. Pe- 
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tersburg would not be the less defended; for though Buonaparte has 
always been celebrated for pushing on toward one great object in 
view to the neglect of those of minor consideration, he could not 
venture to detach any considerable force in that direction, without 
weakening his own strength beyond what it would it bear. 

On the 18th July, the Russians abandoned their intrenched camp 
at Drissa, and established their head quarters at Vitepsk, and on 
the following day the Emperor left the army for Mosco. Pre- 
viously, however, to his departure, he thought proper to issue an 
ukase, from some passages of which we discover, that he did not 
undervalue his opponent, though his mind was deliberately made 
up to call forth every energy to repel his attacks. ‘ On the 
fortitude and strength of our armies,’ he states, ‘ we place our 
firmest hopes ; but we neither can nor ought to conceal from our 
loyal subjects that the forces of the different nations which the 
enemy has assembled are immense, and that his temerity de- 
mands our most valiant and resolute exertions.” The Russian 
army was now posted at Vitepsk, where the commander-in-chief 
received intelligence from Bagrathion of an affair in which he 
had been engaged with Davoust near Mohilow, on the 23d July, 
and he was acquainted at the same time that, im consequence 
of the occupation of that town by the French, the Prince had 
changed the direction of his route, and should march upon Smo- 
lensko. It became necessary, therefore, to effect a junction with 
the 2d army at that point before the French could reach it, and 
after some severe fighting on three successive days, (the 25th, 26th, 
27th July,) which are stated in the 10th and 11th bulletins to have 
been so many battles in which the French were victorious, the 
Russians left Vitepsk, and retreated unbroken and unmolested to 
Smolensko. That the loss on these occasions was not entirely on 
one side, we may infer from Buonaparte’s admission, that ‘ quar- 
ters of refreshment were necessary for his troops.’ There were 
other considerations likewise, which must have had considerable 
effect m retarding his progress. His detachments on both flanks 
had already met with the most determined opposition. A part of 
the Saxon corps under Regnier, had been defeated by Tormasoff, 
at Kobryn, on the 27th July, and Wittgenstein, having received 
information that Macdonald was in motion to form a junction 
with Oudinot, for the purpose of cutting off his communication 
with the Petersburg road, attacked the latter at Klatista, on the 
2d August, with most signal success, taking 3000 prisoners, and 
other trophies of victory. 

We are but slenderly furnished with official documents to assist 
us in explaining the period of the campaign upon which we are 
now entering. No accounts had as yet been received of Lord 
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Cathcart’s arrival at St. Petersburg, and the Russians have not ac- 
quired the art, which the French possess in so eminent a degree, 
of ‘ making the worse appear the better reason,’ by a plausible de- 
tail, and of colouring defeat with the semblance of victory. On 
comparing, however, such Russian accounts as have come before 
us with the French bulletins, it appears that on the 8th of August 
the French army to advance from Vitepsk, and after a par- 
tial engagement at Krasnoi on the 14th, came in sight of Smo- 
lensko on the 16th. On the following day the town was vigo- 
rously attacked by Buonaparte, and as obstinately defended by the 
Russians, who, after repelling three different attempts to dislodge 
them, retired during the night across the river to rejoin the main 
body of their army. The town was however previously given up 
to the flames by the Russians; and as the buildings were mostly of 
wood, it was soon involved in a conflagration, which, to use the 
language of the French bulletins, ‘ resembled an eruption of Ve- 
suvius m its fury.’ The disappointment of Buonaparte at the de- 
struction of the stotes which had been here laid up, is sufficiently 
attested by his observations on the occasion. ‘ Never was war,’ 
says ‘he, ‘ conducted with such inhumanity; the Russians treat 
their own country as they would that of an enemy.’ Au attempt 
was next made by Junot and Ney to intercept the rear guard of 
the Russians in their retreat; but they evidently failed, though a 
splendid account is given of the battle of Valentina, where the ac- 
tion took place: and the Russian army continued its retreat without 
interruption, setting fire to the towns of Dorogobuz and Viasma, 
which lay im the road to Mosco. 

The period at length approached when a general engagement 
could no longer be delayed. ‘The French soldiers were prepared 
to make any efforts to secure winter quarters by the possession of 
Mosco; and the Russian army, which had only been reconciled to 
retreat, by being told that it was the will of the Emperor, and part of 
the system of defence which it had been thought prudent to adopt, 
became clamorous for the fight. Such were the dispositions of 
the hostile armies, when, on the appointment of Barclay de Tolly to 
the management of the war department at Petersburg, General 
Kutusoff was declared commander-in-chief of the Russian forces.. 
Since the campaign of Austerlitz, the General bad taken no active 
part iu public affairs, having resided entirely at his government in 
the south of Russia; but the acclamations with which he was greet- 
ed, on assuming the command, must have testified to him, in the 
most gratifying manner, the confidence which was placed in his 
skill and experience. 

Reinforcements havmg now come up from Mosco under Milla- 
radovitch, which augmented his arifiy to 180,000 men, he fixed 
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upon a strong position at Borodino, a village about 12 versts in 
advance of Mojaisk, where he determined to await the attack of 
the enemy. 

The two armies had been in sight of each other for a couple of 
days, and some hard fighting had taken place. The Russians had 
been the whole time under arms, and had scarcely tasted a mouthful 
of food, when, at four o'clock on the morning of the 7th Septem- 
ber, the French advanced under cover of a thick fog, and directed 
their chief efforts against the left wing, commanded by Bagrathion. 
After a contest which far surpassed in carnage even the san- 
guinary day of Eylau, Buonaparte, finding all his attempts to force 
the Russian position ineffectual, withdrew his army, leaving Kutu- 
soff master of the field. The loss of the French on this occasion 
cannot be estimated at less than 40,000 men, and that of the Rus- 
sians was scarcely, if at all, inferior to it. We have heard the loss 
on either side rated as high as 50,000 men. Some idea may be 
formed of the obstinacy of the conflict from the fact that the left 
division of the Russian army, which, on going into action, amount- 
ed to 30,000 men, after the battle did not muster more than 
8000; and we have the undisputed testimony of the French them- 
selves to the firmness of the Russians, in sustaining for two hours, 
in close order, the fire of SO pieces of artillery, which, though it 
thinned their ranks, could not force them to retire. 

Great was the despondency in this country, after the hopes raised 
by this glorious resistance, at the intelligence which the 19th and 20th 
bulletins communicated, that the ancient capital of the empire was 
in the hands of the French, and that ‘ Mosco was no more.’ The 
firmness of Kutusoff, however, in offering battle to the French at 
Borodino, was not more conspicuous than his judgment in declining 
another engagement for the preservation of Mosco. The whole safe- 
ty of Russia depended upon the army which he commanded, and he 
foresaw (as he himself states) that ‘the annihilation of the empire 
would not be effected by the entrance of the enemy into the capital.’ 
It was of the utmost importance to preserve the communications 
-with the armies of the South; and by taking up a position to the 
southwest of Mosco, to which he retired, he was enabled, in the 
most effectual manner, to guard against the arrival of any rein- 
forcements from France, or her allies, in that direction. 

History does not present to us, replete as it is with scenes of 
blood and slaughter, any event more strikingly tremendous than 
the conflagration of Mosco, or any instance of resolution and 
patriotism more strongly exemplified than in the conduct of the 
governor and inhabitants of that great city at this critical period. Ex- 
traordinary emergencies require extraordinary remedies, and, fortu- 
nately, ip Rastopchin were united the mind to conceive a daring pro~ 
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ject, and the hand to execute it. Previously to the battle, we-are 
told that he proposed to Kutusoff the destruction of the, magazines 
and public buildings; and when he found that the efforts of the Rus- 
sians on that day had-failed im arresting the progress of the French, 
no time was lost in making the necessary preparations for carrying 
his plan into effect. ‘The wounded were, in the first instance, con- 
veyed to places of safety, together with every thing that could. be 
transported ; though Buonaparte afterwards asserted that ‘ 30,000 
men had perished in the flames, and that nothing was removed, as it 
was considered impossible that the French should reach the capi- 
tal.” Combustibles were then applied to such public edifices as 
were marked out for destruction :—for Mosco, resembling more 
an Asiatic than an European city, was wholly made up of de- 
tached masses of building ; and the stranger who had been accus- 
tomed to the long line of streets and narrow allies of London or 
Paris might fancy himself, whilst wandering in the town, traus- 
ported to the country, on arriving at large spaces of rugged and 
unbroken ground, and seeing the low wooden cottages of the 
poor, mixed indiscriminately with the palaces of the nobility. 

The French entered the town on the 14th of September, and 
Rastopchin then gave orders to set fire to the combustibles which 
he had placed. It has been contended, in spite of the Russian 
accounts, that no part of this calamity can fairly be attributed to 
Buonaparte, as it was obviously not his interest to consume those 
habitations of which he proposed to make his winter quarters. But 
in this, as in other instances, he was led away by the blind impulse 
of the moment; and it is now known that, in his frantic rage, at 
the opposition of the inhabitants, and at the destruction of the 
magazines so essential to his army, he himself ‘ conceived the hor- 
rible project of destroying the town.’ On each day some quarter 
of it was consumed by his orders, and ‘ the most complete anarchy 
desolated this great and beautiful city, while an ocean of flame de- 
voured it in every direction.’ o :; 

Nero is said to have enjoyed the conflagration of Rome, which 
his own hands had wantonly set on fire. The story is not proba- 
ble; but admitting it to be possible, he affords no parallel to the 
modern incendiary sitting down in the Kremlin, disappointed, 
enraged, yet with a malignant joy, brooding over the work of. de- 
vastation which was carrying on around him. 

We would willingly refrain from drawing any comparisons dis- 
advantageous to other nations; but it is impossible to avoid re- 
marking how different a reception the French conqueror met 
with at Mosco, from that which he experienced on his entrance 
into the capitals of other European states. No traitorous nobles 
greeted his arrival ; no public functionaries pressed for admission 
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into his service: the steward of the Foundling Hospital (and he a 
mongrel Russian) was the highest personage that remained. For 
three days the contest was carried on in the streets; and such was 
the resistance on the part of the populace, that one quarter of the 
town, chiefly inhabited by the makers of carriages of various de- 
scriptions, was burnt by the mechanics themselves, lest the stock © 
in their warehouses should be employed to facilitate the progress 
of the enemy. 

The bitter abuse vented by the French bulletins upon Rastop- 
chin, sufficiently attests how faithfully he discharged his duty to his 
sovereign; and the summary punishment inflicted by Buonaparte 
upon those who had executed his orders, though accompanied with 
all the parade of legal procedure, must reflect eternal disgrace upon 
the unprincipled tyrant, whose atrocious conduct has already been 
most severely visited upon his unhappy followers. 

In this country we fortunately know the calamities of war only 
by report’; but we can feel that no common impulse of patriotism 
must belong to that people, who will consent to abandon their 
hearths, and household gods, and commit to the flames the dwellings 
of their ancestors, rather than allow them to afford a lodgment to the 
troops of a foreign invader. : 

—————‘ Pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens deos 
Et uxor, et vir, sordidosque natos.’ 

Those who, like ourselves, have delighted in contemplating, 
from the neighbouring hills, the vast expanse of building which 
this splendid town presented, the singular variety of its public edi- 
fices, and the richness of the country around it, may sigh at the 
recollection of that beauty for which it was once distinguished. 
The impulse is natural—but while we lament the destruction, we 
are proud to confess that we feel more interest in the fate of Mos- 
co, fallen though she be, than in twenty such conquests as the 
undefaced capitals of Austria and Spain. 

The beneficial results of Rastopchin’s measures soon became 
visible. -The army was recruited by the population turned loose 
on the burning of Mosco; and many of the higher orders were 
forced into unusual exertion by the desolation of their winter resi- 
dences there, who, though they were not, as Buonaparte imagined, 
rome to receive the French with open arms, had yet been jea- 

ous of Petersburg, and dissatisfied with the government, 

A silent-gloom pervaded Petersburg at the intelligence of the 
capture of Mosco, which was communicated to the public by 
the emperor in terms becoming so depressing an occasion ; but no 
token of submission appeared, no disposition to receive the terms 
of accommodation which were offered by the enemy: on the con- 
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trary, every nerve was strained to strengthen the armies whieh 
were hastening to invest it on every side; and preparations were 
made to abandon the imperial residence, if necessary, and to pro- 
vide, in the first instance, for the safety of the fleet, by sending 
it to England till better times. 

The period which Buonaparte had originally fixed for the close 
of the campaign was now fast approaching ; and though the weather 
was certainly unusually mild, and his endeavours unceasing to en- 
courage the belief that the frost would not set in before the end 
of November, his troops began to suffer from the severity of the 
climate. . Having been foiled in all his attempts to penetrate be- 
yond his present position, he could not now look forward to pass- 
ing his Christmas at St. Petersburg; for, with all the facility of 
transport which the trainage affords, to march thither in the win- 
ter, if the Russians had persevered in their system, would have 
only exposed his men to all the hardships which they afterwards 
underwent ; and he could not be justified in entertaining hopes of 
maintaining himself at Mosco till the spring, when he saw the 
Russian forces collecting from all quarters, and the danger of 
being cut off from his resources increasing every hour. In such a 
situation, the obvious impolicy of his lingering there, after he found 
that Russia was not to be intimidated by the loss of her capital, 
seems hardly accountable by any thing short of an infatuation in- 
flicted by Providence for the chastisement of his cruelty and pride. 

The left wing of the army under Kutusoff, who maintained his 
original position to the south-west of Mosco, now threatened the 
French corps under Ney, which remained in the neighbourhood of 
Mojaisk; and Winzingerode, a worthy successor to the brave Bra- 
grathion, who had died of the wounds received at Borodino, was 
posted with a formidable army on the Petersburg road, and ex- 
tended bis right to form a communication with Kutusoff: beyond 
these were the armies of Wittgenstein, (who had recently been as 
successful against St. Cyr on the Dwina, as formerly in repelling 
Oudinot,) and the forces under Tormasoff and Tchitzagoff, who 
were advancing upon Smolensko from Volhynia and Wallachia. In 
spite, however, of these significant warnings, we heard that Buo- 
naparte was fortifying the Kremlin, and that artificers were sum- 
moned from France to prepare winter quarters for his troops. 
The fire had left few buildings stariding except those within the 
fortress ; and such was the desolate state of the other parts of the 
town, and so great the distrust manifested by the French soldiery 
of the few inhabitants which remained, that they preferred expo- 
sing themselves to all the inconveniences of the season, by pitching 
their tents in the open streets, to lodging in those houses which had 
escaped the flames. The abundant stores too which weresaid to have 
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been discovered im the cellars began to fail, aud it became ne- 
cessary to send out foraging parties to collect provisions for the 
army: but the barbarous excesses of the French had raised the 
spirit of the people to its utmost pitch; the peasants kept watch 
on the hills and steeples, and sallied out fearlessly against the ene- 
my with such weapons as they possessed, whenever he appeared in 
small bodies in quest of plunder. The country palace of Rastop- 
chin was situated within a short distance of Mosco, at Voronovo ; 
and as his two residences in the town had already been destroyed, it 
was, of course, the only asylum which remained to him; but, on the 
approach of the French, he set fire to it with his own hands. Though 
the letter which be left on the occasion has been generally made 
public, we shall be excused for laying it again before our readers, 
as they will derive from its perusal a more perfect knowledge of the 
character of the writer than from any reflections which we have 
to offer on so distinguished a trait of patriotic devotion. 

‘ I have for eight years embellished this country-house, and I have 
lived happy in it in the bosom of my family. The inhabitants of this 
estate, tothe number of 1,720, quit it at your approach ; and I set fire 
to my house that it may not be polluted by your presence. French- 
men, I have abandoned to you my two Mosco houses with furniture 
worth half a million of rubles, here you will only find ashes. 

(Signed) * Count TEDOR RASTOPCHIN,.’ 

His example stimulated the peasants of the neighbourhood to 
unheard-of sacrifices, and they were seen in all directions, on the 
approach of the enemy, setting fire to the faggots which they had 
previously placed against their houses. When Buonaparte found 
that they could not be induced, by coercive measures, to bring 
in forage for his troops, he endeavoured to engage them by pro- 
mises of payment. In some instances the villagers affected to 
consent, aud then fell upon the parties sent to receive the provi- 
sious ; and one case has come to our knowledge, where a field-piece 
was driven off by a country lad to the Russian army, while the 
party to whom it belonged were busily employed in plundermg, and 
burning his village. Such determined resistance could not fail to 
provoke the barbarity of the French; and all the cruelties of which 
the Buccaneers have been accused, were exercised against the 
villagers who fell into their power. Several attempts were made 
to enlist the prisoners, brought in on these occasions, into the 
French service. One intrepid fellaw, whose hand had been 
marked with the name of Napoleon, seized the hatchet which was 
stuck in his belt, and chopped off his arm, declaring it should never 
wield a weapon against his country. ‘Twelve of Count Woron- 
zoft’s peasants fell into the hands of the French, and Buonaparte 
give them their choice either to enter into his army or te be put 
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to death in the course of anhour. They all refused to enter, and, 
at the expiration of the hour, he repeated his offer, upon which 
the first four crossed themselves, and submitted to their fate: 
after such a proof of the total inefficacy of compulsory measures, 
the officer, ashamed of the infamous task entrusted to him, per- 
titted the rest to escape. 

The modern Attila now appears to have become seriously ap- 
prehensive that ‘ his Fontainebleau excursion’ was likely to termi- 
hate as many parties of pleasure have done, and to have resolved 
upon quitting Mosco, though ‘ i going thence, or tarrying there,’ 
he had but a choice of difficulties. Another effort, however, at nego- 
ciation was previously to be made, and Lauriston was dispatched 
to the head-quarters of Kutusoff. We have every reason to believe 
that the accouut which has been generally made public, of the dia- 
Togue which tock place between the parties concerned in this trans- 
action, is perfectly authentic ; and we do not recollect any instance 
of late days, where negociations for peace have been carried on in 
$o primitive and entertaining a manner. The envoy’s reception by 
the sturdy veteran in the midst of bis generals, is something new 
in the annals of modern diplomacy; and the smooth craft of the 
Frenchman is happily contrasted with the stern simplicity of the 
Muscovite. The whole stile of the conference strongly reminds us 
of an instance in ancient times, where a similar proposal from an 
invader of the territories of the ancestors of the Russians was treated 
with the same sort of coolness. We allude to the answer of the 
Scythians to the messenger sent by Darius, to reproach them for 
wasting the country through which he was advancing, and to call 
upon them at once to submit to his arms, or to meet him fairly in 
the field; to which they very sensibly replied, ‘ that fighting was 
not their object, and that they should continue the mode of war- 
fare which they considered best calculated to distress their enemy.’ 

As we doubt not that our readers have felt the same interest and 
amusement that we have done, in the specimen of the diplomatic 
talents of Kutusoff, to which we have just alluded, we shall offer 
no apology for laying before them, in his own words, a lively picture 
of the gaité de coeur which distinguishes this veteran soldier of seven- 
ty-four ; and of the cheerfulness with which he buckled on his armour, 
and entered on all the fatigues of war. ‘The document to which 
we allude, is an extract of a letter from the general to his wife; 
and it is fair to premise, that we have understood that the prince, 
like our famous Marlborough, and other great commanders, after 
havi::7, in his younger days, been devoted to the fair sex in general, 
is now contented, when at home, to be the slave of one. 

‘ Aujourdhui, j’ai beaucoup song¢ 4 Buonaparte, et voila quelle idée 
m’en a frappé. 

* Si 
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‘ Si on veut prendre la peine de bien juger la conduite continuelle de 
Buonaparte, on peut se persuader jusqu’ a l’evidence, qu’il n’a jamais 
sgu, ou n’a jamais pensé a enchainer la fortune capricieuse. Voyant 
une production aussi singuli¢re que cet homme, un mélange de tant de 
vices, et de tant de monstruosité, par pur caprice elle sen est empa- 
rée, et l'a mené comme un enfant a la lisiére; mais voyant, beaucoup 
d’années et son ingratitude, et la maniére dont il abusoit de sa pro- 
tection, elle I’a laissée 1a, en disant, fi le vilain! Voila un vieillard, 
poursuivoit elle, qui a adoré toujours mon sexe, qu'il idolatre encore, 
et qui n’a jamais été ingrat envers nous; il a toujours aimé a étre 
conduit par une femme. Pour me delasser de toutes les horreurs aux 
quelles jai participée, je m’en vais, lui donner le bras pour quelque 
tems au moins.” 

A character such as this, was not likely to be won over ; and Buo- 
naparte, having failed in all hopes of extricating himself from his 
difficulties by the arts of negociation, re-inforced to 45,000 men 
the corps of Murat, on the Kaluga road, and intended that Victor 
should be brought up from Smoleusko to join him. Kutusoff, how- 
ever, whose army had beeu reinforced by 60,000 recruits, sent by 
Rastopchin from Mosco, determined to anticipate these move- 
ments, and accordingly ordered general Beningsen to attack Murat 
at Vinkovo: the result was decidedly in favour of the Russians, as be- 
tween 2 and S000 prisoners, and $8 pieces of cannon remained im 
theirhands. This action took place on the 18th of October, and 
it appears to have decided the movements of Buonaparte, for on 
the 19th he quitted Mosco, leaving Mortier with a garrison in the 
Kremlin ; and on the following day we find that he published, or 
directed to be prepared at Paris, for the information of his good 
citizens, that amusing composition, the 25th bulletin, which is 
dated from Noilskoe,* an obscure village ; and wherein he, with the 
most edifying simplicity, speculates on his own intentions! ‘ Some 
say the emperor will march upon Toula, others suppose that he 
will blow up the Kremlin.’ It was now first discovered that ‘ Mos- 
co was not a military position ;’ (though so much derision had been 
spent on the Russians for giving it up so easily;) and the reason is 
amusing, because Smolensko was Found to be nearer Petersburg 
and Kiow ; and that it was necessary the army should set out afresh 
in search of winter quarters! We were told also in letters from Pa- 
ris at this period, that ‘ it was requisite so considerable a body of 
men should breathe on an extent of territory capable of nourishing 
them ;’ or in other words, should not remain in the Kremlin ‘ ull 
famine and the ague ate them up.’ If the bulletins that appeared 
during Buonaparte’s sejour at Mosco, had not let us into the secret 





* A name probably invented by the composers of the Bulletin at Paris, as it is not 
to be found in the best maps. 
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of his situation, this enigmatical paper would have been amply suf- 
ficient to convince us that he was perfectly at his wits’ end. 

The 26th bulletin, which is dated the 93d of October, im rather 
an unusual manner, brings us back to the operations of the armies 
immediately subsequent to the battle of Borodino ; and acquaints 
us that Mosco, being ‘ a truly unhealthy and impure sink, and by 
no means of political importance,’ the emperor had thought proper 
to order his troops to abandon it, and blow up the Kremlin, which 
could not be defended, ‘ from beggars and plunderers, by any thing 
less than 20,000 men.’ The French army accordingly quitted Mos- 
co, on the 22d, with such precipitation, that all the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals fell into the hands of the Russians, who 
entered it on the same day. ‘The first object of Buonaparte was un- 
doubtedly to effect his retreat by Kaluga, through the fruitful country 
to the south of Mosco; but being checked in this project by the 
affair of Vinkovo, which we have already noticed, and by the formi- 
dable position of Kutusoff on the old road to Kaluga, he appears to 
have made a flank movement to Borowsk, a town situated on the road 
between Mojaisk and Kaluga. As soon as Kutusoff was aware of his 
intention, a considerable body was detached, on the night of the 24th, 
with orders to occupy Malo Yaraslovetz, a post town ou the road be- 
tween Borowsk and Kaluga ; it was found to be already occupied in 
force by a French detachment, and a most obstinate combat ensued, 
in the course of which the place was taken and retaken several times, 
andthe French were in the end driven from it with great slaughter. 
The next attempt of Buonaparte to penetrate by Medyne, a town 
at a short distance to the westward, was equally unsuccessful; and 
he then in despair retreated to Verreia. Kutusoff, being now con- 
firmed in his opinion of the enemy’s intention, by the obstinacy of 
the conflict for the town of Malo Yaraslovetz, determined to give 
his principal care to the roads leading to the southward, and with 
that view retired to a position between Mcdyne and Kaluga. The 
wisdom of this movement has been questioned ; but it is not easy to 
‘oppose, in all-directions, the progress of an army so desperate and 
so formidable, as that which Buonaparte still commanded ; and it 
doubtless was of material importance, by opposing his march to- 
wards the southern provinces, to oblige the enemy to retire through 
‘acountry which he had already exhausted, and by a road upon which 
the Russian armies were strongly posted to oppose his passage. 
As soon, however, as the general found that the French had retired 

in a northerly direction, he took immediate steps for intercepting 
them on the road to Smolensko. Platoff had already been sent for- 
ward for the purpose of harassing the enemy, and retarding his 
retreat; and the corps of general Millaradovitch being reinforced 
to upwards of 18,000 men, was ordered to proceed to V pe 
whilst 
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whilst Kutusoff himself, with the main army, advanced in a parallel 
direction, by a shorter, though less practicable, route. 

Buonaparte, having failed in his first plan of marching upon 
Toula and Kaluga, was now compelled to adopt the other aiterna- 
tive suggested in the 25th bulletin, to return to Smolensko, by the 
way that he came: and although it was absurd to suppose that he 
could expect to find winter quarters in the ruins of that town, yet the 
prospect ‘ of a friendly country,’ even at the inconvenient distance 
of a hundred leagues from Poland, must have been extremely de- 
sirable: but though we had been informed that ‘ the emperor in- 
tended to set out on the 24th’ for this happy region, we find him, 
on the 27th, not farther advanced than Verreia, from whence the 
27th bulletin is dated. In this paper we see the first symptoms 
of the rage of Buonaparte at the serious annoyance which his 
troops had lately received from the desultory attacks of the Cos- 
sacks. An anecdote too which has come to our knowledge, 
shews how sorely he felt on this subject; .and is likewise so 
creditable to the distinguished officer mentioned in it, as to 
deserve insertion. General Wimzingerode, who had been trea- 
cherously carried off on his entrance into Mosco with a flag of 
truce, was brought a prisoner to Verreia, and taken before Buona- 
parte, who immediately charged him in a violent tone with being 
the leader of the Cossacks, and at the same time threatened him 
with instant death; to which the general calmly replied, that ‘ he 
did not command the Cossacks, but a part of the regular army ;’ 
adding, that ‘ as a Russian soldier he was always prepared for a 
French bullet, and that it was a matter of perfect indifference to 
him whether he met his death by it in the field, or whilst a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy.’ ‘The violence of Buonaparte’s temper 
would have executed summary vengeance upon the general on this 
occasion ; frequent orders were given that he should be shot; and 
the remonstrances of the French officers, who foresaw how severely 
so base an act might be visited upon themselves, alone preserved 
him from an ignominious death. ‘The temper of the Corsican must 
surely have been soured by some severe disappointments, since his 
departure from Mosco ; for, at that time, thé bulletins tell us, he 
was so overflowing with the milk of human kindness, that, in the 
most unprecedented manner, and ina way, no doubt, which must 
have excited the astonishment of his generals, he refused to listen 
to the humane proposal which was made to him, of ‘ teaching the 
Russians to make war according to rule,’ by burning every house 
within twenty miles of the place. 

The period was now approaching when this unworthy child of 
fortune was to be exposed to more severe trials than any he had be- 
fore experienced; and the vial of wrath began to expend its fury 
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upon his army. On the 28th be appears to have set forward from 
Ghijat for Smolensko, accompanied by a chosen body of 6000 horse, 
leaving Beauharnois to bring up his dispirited troops, who, du- 
ring the rest of their retreat, scarcely saw a day elapse without 
sustaining some sig::al defeat. 

On the 1st of November, the advanced guard of the Russians, 
under Piatoff, came up with the enemy at Kolotsk, near the fa- 
mous field of Borodino, and the French were defeated, with the 
loss of cannon and colours. On the 2d they were attacked by 
Count Orloff Denisoff, with nearly equal success, though a victory 
is claimed in the 27th bulletin. On the Sd, the division of Milla- 
radovitch reached the main road, near Viasma, and after routing 
the rear-guard of the corps under Ney, Davoust, and Beavharnois, 
drove them, with great slaughter, through Viasma; the infantry 
charging into the town with drums beating and colours flying, and 
‘ making a passage, (as it is expressed in the Russian accounts,) 
for the rest of the troops, over the dead bodies of the enemy.’ The 
light cavalry, under Platoff, was dispatched in pursuit of Beauhar- 
nois, whose intention it was now to push for Vitepsk, by the way 
of Doughchtovstchina. ‘The Cossacks, however, having come up 
with him on the 7th, he was attacked with such fury, that a tempo- 
rary dispersion of his corps took place; and we are fortunately en- 
abled tosupply the deficiency occasioned by the silence of the French 
bulletins, in regard to these affairs, by the letter which was intercep- 
ted from the unfortunate viceroy to Berthier, dated Sassalie, Nov. 8. 
‘ Your highness,’ says he, ‘ will be surprised at finding me still upon 
the Vop, but my situaticn is critical enough ; whole trains of horses 
have perished in the harness at once: yesterday 400 died, and 
to-day perhaps double that number.—I must not conceal from 
your highness that great sacrifices must be expected ; and that these 
three days of suffering have sc dispirited the soldier, that | believe 
him at this moment very little capable of making any effort: num- 
bers of men are dead with hunger or cold, and others, in despair, 
have suffered themselves to be taken by the enemy.’ 

On the 8th, we find, these jaded troops again pursued their 
march, and were again attacked by Platoffi, who rates the captures 
from the enemy in these two hard fought actions at S000 prisoners 
and 69 pieces of cannon. On the following day, Beauharnois, 
having received intelligence that Count Kutusoff had occupied 
Doughchtovstchina in force, abandoned his project of proceeding 
in that direction, and turned off to the left, for the Smolensko road ; 
but he was a third time assailed by his evil genius, Platoff, at the 
passage of the Dnieper. ‘ The Cossacks killed a great many, but,’ 
says the veteran, ‘ made few prisoners; and indeed the small pro-~ 
yume of 200, to 33 pieces of cannon, taken on this occasion, is 
sufficient 
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sufficient proof of the truth of his statement. On the same day, in 
another quarter, general Augereau was taken ; and the first stance 
occurred during the campaign, of the surrender of a French corps 
without firing a gun: he had advanced from Smolensko, ignorant of 
the movements of the army, with the intention of penetrating to 
Kaluga ; but the force under his command, whilst in separate bo- 
dies, was so vigorously attacked by three partizan corps, detached 
by Count Orloff Denisoff, that the greater part were either cut to 
pieces, or taken. General Millaradovitch, m the mean time, hav- 
ing defeated the French, under Ney and Davoust, at Dorogobuz, 
on the 7th, was pursuing his march to rejoin Kutusoff, who was 
advancing, in a parallel direction, to the southward, at no great dis- 
tance from the main road, upon Krasnoi, a town a little to the 
south-west of Smolensko ; and so formidable a position, that no 
doubt the French would have attempted to antigipate his move- 
ments, had they not absurdly imagined that he was pursuing on 
the road upon-which they were retreating. | 
The operations on the Dwina during this period-had been most 
ably conducted by that distinguished officer Count Wittgenstein. 
Tn conjunction with General Steinheil, who was opposed to Mac- 
dou he had foiled the enemy in every attempt. On the 20th of 
October St. Cyr was attacked, and driven into Polotzk with great 
loss, and during the night the town was carried by storm in the 
most gallant manner; the assailants charging the enemy through 
the flames which they had raised for their defence. Wittgensiein 
had subsequently defeated the remains of the same corps, com- 
manded by Le Grand, (St. Cyr having been wounded,) though re- 
inforced by 15,000 of Victor’s corps, at Tchasniki, on the 3\st; 
on the 6th he had carried Vitepsk by assault, and was now advan- 
cing upon Orsha, and enabled to communicate with Tchitzagoff, 
who was moving upon Minsk. _ a 
The motions of Buouaparte, during the whole of these transac- 
tions, were perfectly unknown; but by the 28th bulletin, dated 
from Smolensko, 11th November, we find that ‘ the Emperor's 
health never was better.’ Though this intelligence spoke much 
for the soundness of his constitution, it only served to mark more 
strongly the cold and unfeeling composition of his heart. We can 
conceive no situation more trying than that of a general doomed to 
witness the dispersion of his followers, and the distresses which his. 
own temerity have brought upon his army. We are told that Cor- 
tez, ‘ albeit unused to the melting mood,’ when mustering his 
troops on the morning after the melancholy night when he was 
compelled to retire from Mexico, could not refrain from tears at 
the recollection of the many faithful associates who had fallen m 
the conflict. His troops observed with pleasure, the historian 
; goes 
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goes. on to state, ‘ that while attentive to the duties of a general, 
he was not insensible to the feelings of a man, and they were sup- 
ported durmg the whole of their disastrous retreat, by the magna- 
nimity of their commander, who cheerfully shared with them in 
every hardship.’ The French army received no such encourage- 
ment from the example of their leader. In the midst of the gene- 
ral distress, we find him merely attentive to his own ease, and in- 
sulting the miseries of his fatigued and famished followers by 
travelling in a close carriage, wrapped up in furs, and meditating 
on the most practicable mode of securing his escape. 

Had not the intercepted letters, from which we have already 
given extracts, been sufficiently convincing, it was now quite clear 
from the admissions in the 28th bulletin, that Buonaparte had failed 
most egregiously in all his calculations. ‘This great captain, who 
had so confidently marched against one of the most powerful, and 
populous states of modern Europe, was now discovered to be 
deficient in the foresight which is necessary to conduct the com- 
monest operations. ‘That he should have been overreached by 
the Jews with whom he contracted to supply his army with 
provisions ‘on their march, is not surprising—but he appears 
now for the first time to have found out that night bivouackings 
were very injurious to troops in inclement weather—that the 
ground in Russia was covered with snow in November, and that 
icy roads were slippery, and difficult for carriage horses. ‘The 
Cossacks too were now allowed to be somewhat troublesome in 
their incessant attacks ; and though no mention is made of the num- 
ber of those men who are acknowledged to have died by cold, and 
fatigue, 5000 horses are admitted to have perished in the short 
space of five days. 

Since the time of Cambyses, whose troops, in their retreat from 
the mad expedition against Ethiopia, are said to have decimated 
their numbers in order to afford food for the survivors, we believe 
no body of men were ever exposed to such accumulated distress as 
that which the French now suffered. ‘ ‘They fly pursued by fear 
and terror,’ says one Russian account, which conveys more in its 
simplicity than is often met with in more finished compositions, 
‘having no food, they are forced to eat dead horses,—forced to do 
what their polished contemporaries will scarcely believe—feed 
upon the bodies of their own brethren. The roads on which they 
fondly dreamt to return in triumph, are covered with their dead ; 
their sick and wounded are thrown aside in their march, and left to 
perish with famine and cold.’ 

We have reason to believe that this representation, though 
shocking to humanity, is by no means exaggerated, as we have 
heard from several officers who served in the campaign, that 
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their prisoners, in many instances, died before they could count 
them; that the road between Mosco and Smoleusko was almost 
impassable for a carriage from the number of dead bodies; and 
that in several places the French soldiers were discovered, roasting 
the flesh of their comrades on the points of their bayonets. 

-* The uninterrupted success of the gallant Wittgenstein had long 
excited the fury of Buonuparte, and the forward movement which 
he was now making from Vitepsk, rendered it of the utmost im- 
portance to check his progress; Victor was accordingly ordered ‘ to 
drive him across the Dwina:’ but he had to deal with a general 
who had not lost one inch of ground since the commencement of 
the campaign, and he shared the same fate as those who had for- 
merly attempted a similar service, on the 14th of November; and 
such was the masterly manner in which the manceuvres were con- 
ducted on this day, that the French retired to Senno after sustain- 
ing a loss of 3000 men. It was on this occasion that some new 
raised militia, on receiving orders to_fall ‘back, refused, saying, 
‘ The Emperor had not sent them to retire, but to advance and 
beat the enemy, which they were willing to do.’ 

Buonaparte had now been long enough at Smolensko to be con- 
vinced that its ruins would no more afford shelter for the winter, to 
his worn-out soldiers, than those of Mosco; and that it was neces- 
sary, as he states, ‘ to put himself again iv movement during so cruel 
a season.’ He now hoped to penetrate to Minsk, or at least to 
gain the Beresina. Accordingly, on the 16th the French advan- 
ced to Krasnoi, and Millaradovitch, who commanded the advanced 
guard of the Russian army, was sent forward by Kutusoff to watch 
their motions. On the following day the corps of Davoust was at- 
tacked by this active officer; a desperate battle ensued, but in the 
end the French were completely defeated and dispersed, leaving 
gOCO prisoners in the hands of the Russians, and, amongst other 
trophies, the baton of Davoust. Buonaparte, who was himself in 
the field, fled towards Liady, leaving his troops to their fate. 

This engagement, however, was only a prelude to one more fatal 
to the French on the next day. Ney, anxious to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of his master, advanced under cover of a thick fog against 
the Russian lines, but such was the effect of the tremendous dis- 
charge of artillery, and musketry, with which he was received at the 
distance of forty paces, that at midnight his whole corps, to the 
number of 12,000 men, laid down their arms. Nor could the name 
of Prince of Mojaisk, with which their leader had been lately de- 
corated by Buonaparte, with the same ridiculous liberality that had 
before induced him to bestow titles, principalities and dukedoms, 
over which he had no control, preserve him from being desperately 
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wounded, and obliged to consult his own safety by a precipitate 
flight. Count Platoff’s dispatch to the field-marshal on this occasion 
must not pass unnoticed. The informal conclusion of ‘ Hourra! 
your Serene Highness!’ could alone have proceeded from a soldier 
in the highest exultation of success. Prince Kutusoff, as we must 
now Call him, with the addition of the title of Smolenski, which he 
had so justly acquired, then advanced, driving the French before 
him, and passed the Dnieper at Orcha on the 26th, which the 
French army had just quitted: and when we consider the different 
rate at which an army is obliged to move who brings up all its 
artillery, and heavy baggage, from that which abandons every 
thing in its flight, we are only surprised at the celerity of his move- 
ments. , 

Buonaparte relied upon passing the Beresina at Borisof, but in 
this, as in many other of his expectations, he was fatally disappoint- 
ed. Dombrowski, who had been left to guard the téte-du-pont, 
had been defeated by the advanced guard of the army of Tchitza- 
goff under Count Lambert, and all passage was stopt. The ene- 
my then moved along the right bank of the Beresina, and at the 
distance of ten miles from Borisof, began to pass over on the 
8th: but Wittgenstein, who had been informed of the state of 
affairs.by the activity of Count Chernicheff, and who had the day 
before again defeated Victor, and compelled the division of Par- 
toneaux, 7000 strong, to lay down their arms, now came up, and 
the French were attacked vigorously on both sides’ of the river. 
Alarmed for his own safety, and that of his best troops, Buona- 
parte now ordered the bridges to be burnt to favour his retreat, and 
abandoned his rear guard to their fate. A dreadful scene of car- 
nage then took place, the Russians directing the whole fire of their 
artillery with fatal certainty to the points where the fugitives were 
crowding to the banks of the river, whilst they in vain sought to 
secure a passage by the bridges which were already given up to 
the flames. 

Though Buonaparte had fought most obstinately to save his bag- 
gage and plunder, a prodigious quantity was taken by the Russians 
on this oceasion ; and so great was the number of carriages of dif- 
ferent descriptions, laden chiefly with the spoils of Mosco, that 
a very large body of men were for two days employed in clearing 
a passage through them for the army. 

After the sanguinary passage of the Beresina, Buonaparte, find- 
ing. Tchitzag>ff too strongly posted on the road to Minsk, was com- 
peiled to-retire upon Wilna. This movement had been foreseen 
by. Wittgenstein, and having detached Count Kutusoff round by a 
more distant route, he himself proceeded on the enemy’s right flank 
to amtercept their retreat. Both plans were crowned with — 
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plete success ; the whole body of Bavarians under General Wrede, 
who formed the remains of the 6th corps, and who were on their 
way to join the grand army, were taken in detail by Count Kutusoff, 
and Buonaparte, finding that he was cut off from Vileika, gave up 
the project of advancing to Wilna in that direction, and struck into 
another road by Molodetschno. Here, however, he was exposed 
to the attacks of Tchitzagoff, who was hovering on his left flank ; 
and the retreat of the French became a perfect rout. The mea- 
sure of their sufferings was now complete ; unable to defend them- 
selves by day, they marched only at night by the light of lantherns, 
and their places of halting presented a horrid spectacle to their 
pursuers, from the number of dead and dying that were abandoned 
to their fate. The towns which they successively passed through 
could afford them no shelter from their active enemy. Molo- 
detschno was evacuated at midnight—at Smorgonie the whole of 
their rear guard was carried off by the Russians; and whilst prepa- 
ring night quarters at Oschmiani, they were so vigorously attacked 
by a Russian partizan, that the great Napoleon, after witnessing 
the destruction of most of his ‘ sacred squadron,’ changed his 
dress, mounted his horse, and fled with all speed to Wilna, leaving 
Murat in command of the army. 

Before we proceed to the concluding scenes of this eventful 
campaign, we must turn for a moment to that expiring speech of 
Buonaparte, the 29th bulletin, dated from Molodetschno the Sth 
December. We do not indeed expect to derive from it any new 
light on the operations of the armies ; but as it has been celebrated 
not in France only by his parasites, but here, in England, for the 
manly openness and fidelity of the statements which it contains, we 
must not allow it to pass without examination. ‘The state of the 
weather, and the Emperor's health are two points upon which the 
French bulletiris never fail to dwell ; but we now for the first time 
hear of * rout upon rout, confusion worse confounded ;’ of the loss 
of 30,000 horses in a few days, of cavalry being on foot, of artil- 
lery without conveyance, and of the abandonment of cannon, am- 
munition, and provisions. We are not surprized that the soldiers 
of an army, without the means of defence or subsistence, or trans- 
port, should have ‘ lost their gaiety, and dreamt of ‘ misfortunes 
and catastrophes ;’ and nature must have been more than commonly 
bountiful, had she ‘ steeled them against their sufferings, and ena- 
bled them to retain their ordinary manners :’ but we should sup- 
pose from the account which is here given, that all this was brought 
about by that invisible enemy a Russian winter, or by that ‘ con- 
temptible cavalry,’ the Cossacks. We hear little or nothing of the 
Russian army ; we should not discover from this ‘ fair and candid 
statement,’ that the day after ‘ Buonaparte slept at Krasnoi,’ (where 
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we imagine his slumbers must have been somewhat broken,) a great 
part of his army under Davoust was completely routed, and that on 
the following day the Duke of Elchingen alone escaped, having 
seen the whole of his corps lay down their arms. We should not 
have guessed that ‘ the cruel mistake of going to the right instead 
of the left,’ which is ingeniously represented to have produced the 
submission of Partoneaux’s division, was in reality caused by the 
masterly maneeuvres of Wittgenstein; nor should we make out from 
this ‘ invaluable and faithful document,’ that Buonaparte, after sum- 
moning all his dukes to his aid, really lost 20,000 men at the passage 
of the Beresina: and had not Admiral Tchitzagoff told his own 
story, we, like the ‘ lads of Paris,’ might have imagined that ‘ the 
road to Minsk was as open to the French army as that which led 
through a fine country to Wilna.’ : 
Wilna, however, (for we must now dismiss this ‘ historical piece 
of the first rank,’) the wreck of this once formidable force reached 
on the 9th, closely pursued by the Russians, who established their 
head-quarters here on the 12th; and on the 14th the last body of 
French who made any serious resistance was routed by Platoff at 
Kowno. From this time we hear no more of the existence of a 
French army. Macdonald, by some neglect, or mischance, does not 
appear to have been apprized of the disastrous condition of the 
Grand Army, until the 16th of December, when he took imme- 
diate steps for abandoning Konigsberg and the line of the Niemen : 
the defection, however, of the Prussians under D’Yorck, and the 
total insubordination of the rest of the troops under his command, 
having rendered it impossible to make any serious opposition to 
the different Russian armies advancing against him; he seems 
prudently to have followed the example of his brother generals, 
and to have left his corps to their fate. The greater part of his 
followers, it is said, have found shelter in Dantzic ; and though 
from the order issued to the French stragglers to repair to their 
depéts on the Vistula, we might have been led to imagine it was 
intended to oppose on that river the progress of the victorious 
army, we now find that the views of Buonaparte are limited to the 
defence of the Oder, and that the Russians are already in posses- 

sion of some of the chief places on the banks of the Vistula. 
Though much has been said in the French papers of the strength 
of Dantzic, and its powers of resistance, we are not inclined to esti- 
mate the garrison there collected at more than 12,000 men,—a num- 
ber totally unequal to defend the extensive fortifications of that 
town, or to hold out for any length of time against the force which 
the Russians will be able to bring against it. . 
Nothing can be more pitiable than the accounts which have 
lately reached us of the state of those individuals who have escaped 
from 
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from the universal rout of the French army. The generals have 
been discovered im all quarters seeking shelter in disguise in any 
hut that would afford them protection, and the few soldiers who 
have reached their cantonments are perishing by the effects of the 
rigour of the season, and disease brought on by the privations 
and hardships which they have been compelled to endure. So 
complete has been the annihilation of the finest organized and 
best appointed army brought into the field in modern times! 

We have already stated its amount at the opening of the cam- 
paign, and we shall have now little difficulty in computing the loss 
which the population of France and her allies has suffered by the 
mad ambition of the tyrant. We do not believe that out of the 
whole force 15,000 effective men can be collected forduty. Buo- 
naparte went up to Mosco with five corps, and the reserve of 
guards, comprizing a force of 165,000 men, and of these 85,000 
only, according to Lord Cathcart’s accounts, left that capital. No 
doubt, by the disasters which happened to the first, third and fourth 
corps, in the neighbourhood of Smolensko, the grand army must 
have been diminished to one half before it reached the Beresina. 
It was here, however, reinforced by Victor, and subsequently by 
two corps under Oudinot and Dombrowski ; but when we consider 
the severe engagements which took place on the Dwina, and that 
the corps of Macdonald and Augereau, though the least engaged, 


yet materially suffered from the detachments which they sent out, 
and the desertion of their troops, we cannot estimate the total 
amount of the French loss at less than 300,000 men, and of these 
more than two-thirds were the flower of France and the kingdom 
of Italy. The official statement published at Petersburgh, De- 
cember 23d, gives the following return of the French losses, from 
the 18th June to the 30th November. 


Prisoners, 95,000 privates; 20 generals ; 1,385 staff officers. 
Killed, 150,783 privates; 40 generals ; 1,806 officers. 
Taken, 726 pieces of cannon and 49 stand of colours ; 


and to these we must add thé loss which the French suffered on 
the concluding days of the campaign subsequent to the SOth No- 
vember, which cannot be estimated at less than 50,000 men: 
making a total not inferior to our computation ; and, indeed, a later 
account from St. Petersburgh even goes beyond what we have 
supposed, and makes the captures up to the 26th of December 
to amount to nearly 170,000 men, and 1,131 pieces of cannon, 
though Kutusoff in his declaration speaks only of 130,000 prison- 
ers, (numbers having perished in the interval,) and 900 pieces of 
cannon. 

We 
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We have no means of gaining any accurate account of the loss 
which the Russians have sustained in their glorious resistance. In 
the early part of the campaign, to judge by the day of Borodino, 
they probably suffered as much as the French, but latterly 
they were not exposed to the same hardships and dangers as the 
retreating army. Sir Robert Wilson, perhaps, will be able to 
throw some light upon this, as well as many other subjects, 
and we look with anxiety for his account of the campaign.— 
We return to the fugitive emperor. His name must now 
stand foremost on the list of those ambitious leaders who in 
different ages have tarnished their reputations, and wasted the 
. lives of their followers, im fruitless expeditions. Had he turned 
over the page of history, which he is so fond of quotmg, he might 
have learnt wisdom from the failure of others.—The flight of 
Xerxes in his single bark, which the poet has produced as the most 
celebrated instance of the instability of human greatness, is not 
more striking than Buonaparte escaping unattended from the wreck 
of his forces. But the most .exact parallel to the greatest event 
which has happened in modern times, is to be found in the history 
of the Persian expedition of the Emperor Julian. We see there a 
prince in the pride of his strength, and elated by former victories, 
bent upon the invasion of a distant and powerful empire. We find 
him, on advancing with the same confidence of success into the ene- 
my’s country, opposed by the same determined mode of warfare which 
Buonaparte bas met with in Russia: in spite of opposition, how- 
ever, he pushes for the capital, lays it in ashes, and 1s then obliged 
to retire under all the calamitous circumstances which have marked 
the retreat of the French army from Mosco. But the conduct 
of the leaders on these occasions is widely different. Julian died 
‘ with harness on his back,’ valianily contending with the enemy ; 
while Buonaparte, though he strikingly resembles him in his revolt 
from the truth, and in his ill-directed ambition, exhibits no symp- 
tom of that heroism and greatness of mind, which dignified the last 
scene, and threw a temporary veil over the errors of the arch-apos- 
tate; but with that selfishness which forms one of the blackest 
features of his character, sacrifices the lives of his most faithful fol- 
towers, to his personal safety, and while they believe that he is still 
at their head, the witness of their getierous efforts, is already far 
from the field, a fugitive, a vagabond, and a traitor. 

We should do injury to the memory of Charles XIT. were we to 
attempt to draw any comparison between him and Buonaparte. The 
Swede, though a madman in his projects, was a soldier in the field, a 
lion whom the Czar must have been proud to hunt; and we are told 
that on the disastrous day of Pultawa, when all hopes of victory weré 
at anend, he was with difficulty prevailed upon by his generals to 
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leave the field, and to provide for his own safety by separating him- 
self from his army. 

_ We have thus endeavoured to give a brief outline of the transac- 
tions of a period, that yields in importance and interest to none 
with which we are acquainted. 

‘ The long and bloody wars in which, in modern times, every 
state has been successively engaged, have sufficiently tried their re- 
sources and strength ; but Russia is comparatively a new accession 
to the European commonwealth, and the station which she ought 
to occupy in the scale of nations has not as yet been fairly assigned 
to her. Objects which are seen through mists generally acquire 
an undue magnitude in the eye of the observer; but the reverse 
has been the case in the view which has been taken of the re- 
sources of Russia; for in proportion to her distance from the seaz 
of active operations, and to the want of accurate information re- 
specting the true state of the country, her power has been ander- 
valued, and her people depreciated. Can we wonder then, that 
the prodigious faculties which she has recently developed should 
have deceived the calculations, and confounded the predictions of 
most of the statesmen of the age; and that the world should now 
stand amazed at the astonishing close to which she has brought 
a campaign which threatened her at the outset with nought but 
ruin and destruction? 

It was not to be expected that by Russia, such as she has been 
described, the first great example would be exhibited to the conti- 
nental nations of Europe, of successful opposition to that tyranny 
to which they have so long been subjected ; and no one would have 
believed that that Emperor, whose vacillation was the constant 
theme of his enemies, would prove himself the only potentate 
whose firmness would withstand all the efforts of Buonaparte, and 
his. confederated legions ; that a nobility, whom we were taught 
to despise bod age and venal in the extreme, would arm in the 
cause of freedom, with a zeal and devotion by no means inferior to 
the energies displayed by England when meiiaced by invasion ; or 
that a people, who, as we are told, had no rights to defend, and 
whom slavery had rendered callous to every feeling of patriotism, 
would come forward with an ardour for the protection of their li- 
berties, which can only be equalled by the valour and skill which 
they have shewn in their defence. m 


* There is a tide in the affairs of men.’ 


And we trust that the great powers in whose hands the destinies of 
Europe are placed, will not neglect to profit by the occasion. Let 
Alexander but adhere to the same manly and dignified tone, and 
preserve the same just and wise sentiments which have lately dis- 
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tinguished his public declarations—let him maintain the same firm- 
ness in adversity, the same moderation in success as he has recently 
exhibited, and we shall confidently look to Russia becoming the 
same barrier to the designs of France on the continent, that this 
country has-so long been to the French power on the ocean. 
_ A great and arduous task- still remains for England to perform ; 
she has already done wonders for the cause in which she is engaged, 
and whatever success may attend the efforts of her allies, no small 
share of praise is justly her due. Had she been guided by the 
. Maxims of one class of her statesmen, and consented to husband 
her resources till the time was past for bringmg them into action, 
what state could have kept alive, as she has done, the spirit of re- 
sistance to the aggressions of her powerful and unprincipled neigh- 
bour, and to whom could the oppressed ‘nations of Europe have 
looked for assistance and support? No one can doubt that her 
unprecedented exertions in the Peninsula (though opposed by all 
the difficulties entailed by an odious government) have operated as 
a most powerful diversion in favor of Russia, during the momentous 
conflict in which she has been so successfully engaged. 

We have purposely refrained from any observations upon the 
aid which Austria has afforded to France in the late contest, for 
she has fought nobly in the cause of freedom during the course of this 
long and desolating war. The fatal battle of Austerlitz blasted all the 
hopes which we were led to cherish at the opening of the campaign, 
of 1805; and Prussia, who was preparing to add her forees to the 
coalition, was doomed to wituess their total dispersion shortly after, 
at Jena. Another effort was made by Austria, and another fatal 
battle dissipated all the sanguine expectations which the conduct 
of her armies at Asperne had excited. We then saw Russia com- 
pelled to the same unhallowed alliance, to which Austria had been 
condemned to submit. Since that time a disastrous gloom has over- 
shadowed the whole of Gernrany ; but we trust that the glorious 
issue of the late contest will excite her to new efforts, and that she 
will yet be enabled to break her chains on the head of the op- 
pressor, 

Having already trespassed on the patience of our readers, we 
must touch but lightly on the two other charges brought against 
Russia, which are enumerated by Mr. Eustaphieve, ‘The defects 
of her military system, and foreign influence and corruption.’ That 
defects do exist in the composition of the Russian armies we are 
not prepared to deny ; but we conceive that the last campaign has 
sufficiently proved to the world, that they are not of such a nature 
as to be beyond the reach of amendment. Perhaps we should 
say, that one of the most essential faults is the immeasurable dis- 
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tance at which the subaltern is kept from his superior officers, 
which must serve to degrade him in lis own eyes, as well as in 
those of others, and preclude him from much of that experience ia 
military matters, which is best attained by frequent imtercourse 
with those whom he is taught to obey. ‘To such as may be in- 
clined to doubt the ability of the Russian generals to give such in- 
struction, we would venture to point out the masterly retreat of the 
army of Kutusoff from the frontiers of Poland to the interior of 
Russia, during the whole of which, though pressed bya force greatly 
superior in numbers, no detachment was cut off, no battalion 
broken, not a mandard, nor a single piece of cannon taken by the 
enemy. 

The French soldier has been always celebrated for the impetu- 
osity of his attack, the Spaniard for his patience under hunger and 
fatigue, and the Gennes for his subordination and coolness in the 
midst of danger. ‘The Russian soldier appears to unite in himself all 
these valuable qualities in a superior degree. The belief in pre- 
destination, and a blind submission to the will of his commander, 
produce in every Russian that total contempt of danger, that perfect 
obedience, which is only the effect of distinguished heroism in 
other nations. His pay, small as it is, is sufficient to furnish him 
with what he considers the luxuries of life, and he is content with 
his simple fare. In patient endurance of hunger and cold, he has 
no equal upon earth. Should a scarcity of provisions be appre- 
hended in the camp, a fast is proclaimed by the orders of the So- 
vereign, and he submits without a murmur. No troops on earth 
are so little embarrassed by being flanked or turned as the Russians, 
On whatever side the enemy may be, they couceive, that by chang- 
ing their front he still remains before them; and their immovable 
firmness under the most destructive and murderous fire, has been 
noticed by all those with whom they have had to contend. ‘The 
great King of Prussia has described them im his works by a strong 
but expressive figure, ‘ les Russes sont des murailles de chair ; 
and we have already related the testimony of Buonaparte to this 
distinguishing feature in the character of the Russian soldier. In 
another bulletin too, he has unwittingly adduced the strongest proof 
of the subordination of the ar my to which he was opposed, when he 
mentions the deep silence of their march towards Kaluga in the 
midst of the clouds of flame and smoke which the wind carried thither 
from the conflagration of Mosco. ‘This he attributes to the con- 
sternation produced by the awfulness of the occasion: a more can- 
did enemy would have discovered in.it the perfection of discipline, 
and the triumph of military skill. 

Our author has devoted a note of some length to a concise ac- 
count of the Cossacks, and has touched upon the chief points wor- 
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thy of notice in the history of that singular and interesting people. 
We find too elsewhere that Buonaparte is not the first great man 
whose sluntbers have been broken in upon by these indefatigable 
warriors ; as the last Ottoman Emperor, Amurath, was heard to de- 
clare, that, ‘ No other enemy had power to disturb his repose ; but 
that he never slept sound when he knew that the Cossacks had 
commenced their operations against him.’*+ 

The conduct of the Russians of all ranks, during the late invasion 
of their country by the French, is the most triumphant answer to 
the fourth charge, of foreign influence and corruption. In no one 
mstance do we find that a Russian of any description accepted any 
employment civil or military in the French service, or that a Rus- 
sian soldier deserted to the enemy. We cannot doubt that bribes 
were offered by Buonaparte, with an unsparing hand, to such gene- 
tals as might by their connivance have facilitated his escape ;— 
even Romanzoff (who has been represented as the creature of 
France) we are inclined to believe is a true Russian, and guided 
i his politics entirely by what he conceives to be the interests of 
Russia ; and though be may at one time have erroneously imagined 
that the French alliance promised more advantages than that with 





* Hist. de la petite Russie. Vol. I. p. 121. 

t It has been said that an English painter, of some eminenee in a particular branch of 
his profession, was sent for to St. Petersburg to put a shirt on Suvarof, whom he had re- 
presented in a panorama as fighting without one. We think that a late traveller, in a 
similar way, may now be called upon to retouch the portrait ofa Russian soldier, which 
he has given usat the head of one of his chapters, as no one will believe that a host of such 
men would be capable of performing such exploits as those which we have attempted to 
describe. As his work, however, has already undergone the ordeal of criticism, and as 
subsequent events have most satisfactorily proved, how little he understood the genius of 
the people whom he pretended to describe, what we have to offer will not be so much 
directed against the author, as against those who have misled the public, by the extrava- 
gant encomiums Javished on a production, which flattered their worst prejudices, and, by 
Us unvarying tone of reproach, afforded an indirect apology for the unaccountable conduct 
of their political friends. Weare informed in one part of a review of the first voluwe of 
Dr, Clarke’s Travels, that ¢ he unites in his person more of the qualifications esseutial to 
a traveller than any one whose labors have been given to the public of late;’ and in 
another, that * he has very great merit in having generally avoided the vice of most tra- 
vellers, that of publishing what may injure individuals.’ Now we are really at a loss to 
understand by what sophistry this commendation can with propriety be bestowed on a 
writer, who has included the whole population of a country in one sweeping clause of 
reprobation ; and we are confident that every Russian, from the highest to the lowest, 
considers the account which he has given of the country and its inhabitants as a per- 
sonal insult. In more than one instance, the’ second edition has retracted the unfair 

statements made in the first, to the prejudice of individuals with whom the writer had 
lived on terins of intimacy, and friendship; but the principal defects of the work are 
50 interwoven with its original composition, that we despair of any effectual amend- 
ment. Some plea, perhaps, may yet be found for the imaccuracy, though not for the 
injustice, of the writer's strictures. He visited St. Petersburgh at a time when it was 
unsafe for an Englishman to remain in the-country; and he appears to have’ posted 
through it with that velocity which has distinguished the movements of bis countrymen 
in all parts of the world; for we believe that the whole period of his stay in Russia did 
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England, it does not therefore follow that he is unfriendly to the 
cause of his country. 

The enthusiasm, and unrivalled exertions, of the lower orders on 
every occasion, have sufficiently shewn how little they prized: the 
French offers of emancipation ; and though Buonaparte, with his 
usual effrontery, has taken merit to himself for not stirring them up 
to open insurrection, we need no more to convince us how lightly 
the chains of slavery hang upon them, which have been falsely re- 
presented as grinding, and oppressive. We know no subject, on 
which more mistaken notions have been generally propagated, than 
on the condition of the Russian peasantry, which we are in- 
clined (and not without some degree of personal knowledge) to 
consider fully as comfortable as that of any people upon earth, we 
do not even except the cottagers of thiscountry. ‘The abrock or rent 
which the serf pays to his landlord is always moderate, though justly 
proportioned to the means which he possesses: under all the.incle- 
mencies of the season, he is always sure of a warm house, warm 
clothing, and plenty of wholesome fuod ; for his villagé is generally m 
the neighbourhood of a lake, which supplies him with fish, both sum-. 
mer and winter; and he has at all times his black bread, and his cas- 


sia, the milk of his cow, fowls and eggs, in abundance ; and if this - 


may not be considered as the extent of luxury, it is at least fully equal 
to his wants. It is true that with all these comforts, the Russian 
peasant is a slave, and may be exposed to the tyranny of an impe- 
rious master ; but as that master must clothe and feed him, however. 
idle and worthless he may prove, uuless he consent to send hin to 
the army, very few instances occur of that ill-treatment, which has 
been the subject of so much declamation. 

The meanest slave too, when ill used, is entitled to redress ; and 
we are enabled, from our own knowledge, to contradict the as- 
sertion, that ‘ the laws for their protection are entirely a dead 
letter,’ as we remember, during our residence in Russia, that a lady 
of high rank with difficuity escaped the knout, for some severities 
which she had exercised upon her servants. ‘The well known fact 
that one of Scheremetoft’s slaves offered him 100,090 rubles as the 
price of his liberty, would serve to convince every unprejudiced 
mind, that the property of the bondman is not always wrested from 
him by the extortion of his owner ; and the strongest proof, that the 
condition of the Russian slave is not that Egyptiau bondage to which 
it has been assimilated, is the circumstance that they are often 
wretched when it is proposed to make thein free, and remonstrate 
against a measure which would render them miserable, by depriving 
them of the natural protector which they had found m a master. 
As a farther confirmation of this remark, we need only mention, 
what, indeed, is generally known, that after the last partition, the 
Hu 3 Austrians 
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Austrians were obliged to place a cordon of troops on the fron- 
tiers of Gallicia, in order to prevent the Poles, who bad fallen to 
their lot, from escaping into Russian Poland, and seeking again 
that state of slavery from which they had been so recently emanci- 
pated. 

A few words on the subject of Mosco, and we have done. 
The French have asserted that ‘ the conflagration of that capital will 
throw Russia back a hundred years,’ and that ‘ the loss which her 
commerce and nobility have sustained by that eveut, is incalculable, 
from their having left every thing there in fancied security.’ Now, 
though much distress has doubtless been oecasioned to dividuals 
by this severe visitation, we are inclined to believe that the malig- 
nity of Buonaparte will be in this as much disappointed, as in many 
other particulars which we have already noticed. The greater part 
of the internal commerce of Russia is carried on by natives, who 
are thetravelling agents of the great mercantile houses, established 
at the seaports. Mosco therefore is only the occasional entrepét 
of such commodities as are drawn from the distant provinces, 
which are not in general laid up here in any considerable quantity ; 
and the population of the town fluctuates continually, as the artisans 
are accustomed, at particular periods, to travel into the country in 
search of employment. 

On .the approach of the French, snch measures of precaution 
were taken as were thought necessary; and the greater part of the 
merchants’ goods was sent off to Kasan, and other places of safety. 
It is probable, therefore, that the burning of one of the small 
manufacturing towns in England, would be a greater public cala- 
mity than the entire destruction which has befallen the immense 
city of which we are speaking; and we do not despair of seeing 
Mosco rise from the ashes with new splendor, when the eXertions 
of her citizens are assisted by the donations of the opulent 
Russians, and by such contributions as this country canafford. We 
should be glad to hear that an anxiety to give new spirit to this un- 
dertaking had induced the emperor to visit Mosco at particnlar 

eriods, and gratify, by so doing, the wishes of his ancient nobi- 
ity, who are unwilling to resort to the modern capital. Many 
advantages appear likely to attend the occasional residence of the 
Imperial court in so central a part of the Russian dominions; and 
although St. Petersburg, from its situation on the Baltic, must 
always have the decided superiority, the reasons which induced 
Peter to make it the constant seat of government no longer exist ; 
as the Swedish frontier is so much thrown back, as to put an end 
to all apprehension of danger from that quarter ; and the naval pre- 
parations do not now require that constant and unremitting inspec- 
tion which was given to them by the founder of the Russian yo 
’ RT. 
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Art. XII. Rokeby: a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. 
pp- 446. Edinburgh; Ballantyne and Co. London; Long- 
man and Co. 1813. 


BEHOLD another lay from the harp of that indefatigable mins- 
4 trel who has so often provoked the censure, and extorted the 
admiration of his critics ; and who, regardless of both, and follow- 
ing every impulse of his own inclination, has yet raised himself at 
once, and apparently with little effort, to the pinnacle of public 
favour. . 

A poem thus recommended may be presumed to have already 
reached the whole circle of our readers, and we believe that all 
those readers will concur with us in considering Rokeby as a com- 
position which, if it had preceded, instead of following, Marmion, 
and the Lady of the Lake, would have contributed, as effectually 
-as they have done, to the establishment of Mr. Scott’s high repu- 
tation. Whether, timed as it now is, it be likely to satisfy the 
just expectations which that reputation has excited, is a question 
which, perhaps, will not be decided with the same unanimity. Our 
own opinion is in the affirmative, but we confess that this is our 
revised opinion ; and that when we concluded our first perusal of 
Rokeby, our gratification was not quite unmixed with disappoint- 
ment. The reflections by which this impression has been subse- 
quently modified shall be submitted to our readers: but as they 
arise out of our general view of the poem; of the interest inspired 
by the fable; of the masterly delineations of the characters by 
whose agency the plot is unraveled; and of the spirited nervous 
conciseness of the narrative, we must endeavour to give a faint 
sketch of those merits which we consider as afiurding a complete 
compensation for the instances of negligence and haste with 
which Mr. Scott has been often reproached ; and never, perhaps, 
more justly than on the present occasion, 

The scene of the poem is laid partly at Barnard Castle, in York- 
shire, and partly at the adjacent castles of Rokeby and Mortham, 
situated on, the opposite banks of the Greta, near its confluence with 
the Tees; and the action commences with the night of the Sd of 
July 1644, immediately after the great battle fought between the 
royal and parliamentary forces on Marston Moor. This point of 
time was chosen (as we learn from the Advertisement) for the purpose 
of giving a greater degree of probability to some parts of the fable ; 
because, during the anarchy of the civil war, the great landlords 
must have been compelled to resume, in their castellated mansions, 
a mode of life extremely analogous to that of their feudal ancestors. 

Canto I. Barnard Castle is in a state of military preparation ; 
the warder is on the alert; he darts many an anxzous look over the 
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wild country beneath him ; but the clouds, scudding rapidly over 
the face of the moon, confined, and ese arse shut out the prospect ; 
the night becomes tempestuous, and the ram descends in torrents. 
Meanwhile, Oswald Wycliffe, the lord of the castle, who had 
sought to calm, in sleep, the conflict of his passions, and the me- 
mory of his crimes, but had been scared from his short slumber by 
fantoms more frightful than those which haunted his waking con- 
science, lies in feverish watchfulness, gazing at the lamp, listening 
to every breeze, and counting the slow lapse of time announced by 
the castle-bell, when the trampling of a yet distant horseman, ren- 
dered audible by the morbid sensibility of his organs, suddeuly ar- 
rests his attention. ‘The sound approaches, and becomes more dis- 
tinct. The warder’s challenge, the clanking chains of the draw- 
bridge, and the tumultuous cry of ‘ tidings from the host,’ announce 
the arrival of a messenger. Oswald starts from his couch, orders 
a table to be instantly spread, and a fire to be lighted, and struggles 
to conceal, under the manners of placid courtesy, the agitation of 
his feelings. 
VI. 
* The stranger came with heavy stride, 
The morion’s plumes his visage hide, 
And the buff coat, in ample fold, 
Mantles his form’s gigantic mould. 
Full slender answer deigned he 
To Oswald’s anxious courtesy, 
But marked, by a disdainful smile, 
He saw and scorned the petty wile, 
When Oswald changed the torch’s place, 
Anxious that on the soldier’s face 
Its partial lustre might be thrown, 
To shew his looks, yet hide his own. 
His guest, the while, laid slow aside 
The ponderous cloak of tough bull’s hide, 
And to the torch glanced broad and clear 
The corslet of a cuirassier ; 
Then from his brows the casque he drew, 
And from the dank plume dashed the dew, 
From gloves of mail relieved his hands, 
And spread them to the kindling brands, 
And, turning to the genial board, 
Without a health, or pledge, or word 
Of meet and social reverence said, 
Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed ; 
As free from ceremony’s sway, ; 
As famished wolf that tears his prey. 
Vil. 
With deep impatience, tinged with fear, 
His host beheld him gorge his cheer, 
And 
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And quaff the full carouze that lent 
His brow a fiercer hardiment. 

Now Oswald stood a space aside, 

Now paced the room with hasty stride, 
In feverish agony to learn 

Tidings of deep and dread concern, 
Cursing each moment that his guest 
Protracted o’er his ruffian feast. 

Yet, viewimg with alarm, at last, 

The end of that uncouth repast, 
Almost he seemed their haste to rue, 
As, at his sign, bis train withdrew, 
And left him with the stranger, free 
To question of his mystery. 

Then did his silence long proclaim 

A struggle between fear and shame.’—p. 9. 


The torturing suspense of Oswald excites no compassion in the 
breast of Bertram Risingham, (such is the name of this mysterious 
stranger,) who, however, whilst he artfully prolongs that sus- 
pense, contrives to gratify our curiosity respecting his own his- 
tory and character, with which the whole business of the poem is 
closely connected. By birth a borderer, by education and taste a 
robber ; Bertram had been in youth a moss-trooper, im manhood 
a buccaneer ; and when circumstances, which will hereafter be ex- 
plained, led Mortham to put himself at the head of these desperate 
men, served under that nobleman throughout his predatory cam- 
paign in South America. Robust and active beyond the usual 
powers of man ; patient of fatigue; proof against every vicissitude 
of climate ; insensible to fear, he attracted the notice of his com- 
mander, in whom, on his part, he admired, and reverenced, and al- 
most loved that calm and intrepid sagacity and self-possession, 
which gives to great minds an irresistible ascendancy over brutal 
ferocity. Thrice had he saved the life of Mortham at the risk of 
his own; and Mortham repaid the obligation by boundless libe- 
rality, and by the most persevering kindness. But the rapacity 
and arrogance of Bertram were equally insatiablé. A momentary 
disgust was sufficient to urge him to the assassination of his pa- 
tron; and it was after having, as he believed, completed his pur- 
pose, that he repaired to Oswald, with whom he had concerted the 
murder, and who was next heir to Mortham’s possessions. To 
claim from this associate the treasure collected by the deceased, 
and deposited in the castle of Mortham, was the purpose of Ber- 
tram’s journey: yet, it is not till he has long triumphed over the 
impatience, and repelled the indirect and insidious interrogatories 
of Oswald, that he condescends to tell that, during the hottest 
charge of the enemy he 
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——_—————‘ Fired his petronel, 
And Mortham, horse and rider fell ; 
One dying look he upward cast 

Of wrath and anguish—’twas his last.’ 


Bertram then requires his host to accompany him to Mortham 
Castle ; but Oswald, equally afraid of disputing the demand, and 
of trusting his person within reach of his terrible accomplice, de- 
volves this task on his son Wilfrid ; with whom, as he plays an im- 

rtant part in the poem, we must now become acquainted. 

Wilfrid, the favourite child of his mother, to whose anxious care 
he owed the preservation of his sickly existence, had, through that 
care, unexpectedly become the survivor of his numerous and healthy 
brothers, and the only hope of a father who had long regarded 
him with pity and contempt. To accomplish his union with Ma- 
tilda, sole heiress of the knight of Rokeby, was the final object of 
Oswald’s ambition ; and Matilda had been, from her childhood, 
the goddess of the young man’s idolatry: but 





* seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again.’ 








In his early years he had been a stranger to the usual playfulness of 
childhood ; he felt not the turbulent activity of youth; but euticed 
by the soothing and solitary. amusements of music and poetry, he 
gave the reins to his imagination, and fondly cherished in his breast 
a miserable passion, which Matilda had been too generous to en- 
courage; and which the circumstances of the moment rendered 
more hopeless than ever. -‘The knight of Rokeby had repaired to 
the royal standard, whilst Oswald held Barnard Castle for the 
Commons; with what hopes, therefore, could he offer to Matilda 
a hand, so avowedly at enmity with her father? But though pre- 
cluded from visiting her, he may at least enjoy the privilege of 
watching her unseen—of tracing the solitary walk which she has 
trodden, or of catching a glimpse of her shadow on the distant lat- 
tice when she retires to rest. He may then return to indulge in 
lonely meditation ;—and he had thus returned, and had mused, for 
hours, over his lamp, and, still sleepless, had chaunted a lay to 
the declining moon, when he was surprized by the sudden appear- 
ance of his father; who, after imparting the necessary instructions, 
directs him to attend Bertram to Mortham Castle. 

Canto II. The day had not yet dawned, when the ill-assorted 
pair of travellers began their journey through a country of which 
the scenery, as described by the poet, appears to have been scarcely 
less various or less fascinating than the environs of bis favourite 
Loch Katrine. But it was in vain that the sun rose in all his ma- 
jesty to gild the landscape. Wilfrid had caught, through “ose 
) ight, 
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light, a glimpse of Rokeby Castle ; and, lost in his accustomed me- 
ditation, became blind to every other object. Bertram was little 
addicted to contemplation, and not at all disturbed by the fantasms 
of love or of poetry; but he, too, had found sufficient cause of 
musing in an appearance, which he knew not whether to refer to 
his eyes, or to his imagination. Though profoundly wicked, he 
was superstitious in the extreme; and during his passage through 
a dark and dreary grove of yews, which long tradition had declared 
to be haunted, he perceived, or thought he perceived, that his 
steps were dogged by a most unwelcome and importunate spectre. 
Was it a goblin—or was it some emissary of the treacherous Os- 
wald? This doubt he proposed, somewhat abruptly, to his asto- 
nished companion; but, without waiting for an answer, rushed 
forward, sword in hand, shouting with all his might, and exerting 
évery muscle to climb the precipice by which he was inclosed. 
bo 
* Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 
Views from beneath his dreadful way ; 
Now to the oak’s warped roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight to ivy strings ; 
Now, like the wild goat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air ; 
Hid in the shrubby rain-course now, 
You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his coislet’s sulien clank, 
And by the stones spurned from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 
And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 
XV. 
See, he emerges !-—desperate now 
All farther course—yon beetling brow, 
In craggy nakedness sublime, 
What beart or foot shall dare to climb? 
It bears no tendril for his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp; 
Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 
Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precarious prop, 
He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By heaven, bis faithless footstool shakes ! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 
It sways, it loosens, it descends! 
And downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o’er rock and copse-wood spray. 
. Loud 
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Loud thunders shake the echoing dell !— 
Fell it alone ?—alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 

He trusted to his sinewy hands, 

And on the top unharmed he stands !'—p. 74. 


Wilfrid, following the beaten path which wound round the rock, 
gradually ascended to the gates of Mortham, which he found 
wholly untenanted ; and observed, at a short distance, the breath- 
less and disappointed Bertram, who, with looks of gloomy asto- 
nishment, was musing over a gothic sepulchre. At this spot, the 
— of his pursuit had suddenly disappeared ; whence he infer- 
red, and laboured to convince his companion, that within this 
tomb, the treasures of Moriham were certainly deposited; and 
that the long-huated fantom was some ghost, especially commis- 
sioned to guard them. ‘To the inquiries of Wilfrid respecting the 
air and. demeanour of the png unconsciously replied that it 
resembled, in every point, the very Mortham whom he had killed 
during the battle. ‘This horrible confession, which the haughty 
assassin did not condescend to recal, instantly roused the indigna- 
tion of the generous though unwarlike Wilfrid. After a bold defi- 
ance he drew his sword, and gallantly rushing on the murderer, at- 
tempted to seize and secure him. But the contest was too une- 
ye To wrench the weapon from his hand, and to fell him to 

e ground, were the work of an instant: and the blow which 
would have pierced his heart was already descending, when it was 
stopped by the nervous arm of a warrior, who, interposing his 
sheathed rapier, and addressing Bertram in a voice which withered 
every sinew, bade him depart and abstain from fresh guilt, whilst 
time was yet afforded him for repentance. The conscience-stricken 
felon, unable to withdraw his eyes from a face which he had never 
surveyed but with awe, and which now seemed to him to be in- 
vested with supernatural majesty, obeyed the mandate with slow 
and silent reluctance ; and Mortham having first enjoined Wilfrid 
to conceal, from all mankind, the secret of his existence, hastily 
withdrew into another part of the forest, so as to escape the no- 
tice of a troop of horsemen, who now made their appearance. 

The troop was led by Oswald, who, eagerly inquiring why the 
youth was alone, pale, agitated, and with:his drawn sword in his 
hand, received for answer that hé had fought with Bertram, who 
had avowed himself the murderer of Mortham, and, alarmed by 
the appearance of the troop, had fled for refuge into the wood. To 
a father who could not have reasonably expected the preservation 
of his son, from the fury of his antagonist—to a miser who could 
as little have anticipated the safety of a treasure which now seemed 
oy te 
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to be secured to him by the escape of his associate in guilt,—this 
intelligence was most welcome; and Oswald naturally wished to 
abstain from pursuit of an offender, of whom the seizure might de- 
tect his own share in the offence. He therefore affected to doubt 
the correctness of Wilfrid’s assertion, and coldly remarked, that at 
all events, the rigid prosecution of justice, in times of civil discord, 
was scarcely attainable. But an opinion thus feebly urged, by him 
who had the power to command, was immediately set aside at the 
voice of a young stranger, by whom Oswald was, at that time, ac- 
cideutally accompanied. His name was Redmond O’Neale, the 
Rese and pupil of Rokeby, who, being made prisoner at Marston 

vor, had been ordered on his parole to Barnard Castle, and had 
sent Redmond before him, to announce his arrival. Redmond had 
been present in the battle; had been immediately opposed to Mor- 
tham’s corps; had ardently sought an opportunity of engaging in 
combat with that commander, and had been a spectator of the 
shot, by which Bertram brought him to the ground. This youth, 
springing from his horse, and adjuring all who heard him to join 
in the chase, rushed forward into the wood, followed by Wilfrid, 
and by the whole troop; whilst the.cowardly Oswald, forgotten 
by his attendants, harassed by remorse, breathless with apprehen- 
sions excited by every sound, and leaning his trembling limbs 
against a tree, stood, an object of surprize and ridicule to the pass- 
ing rustics. Meanwhile the traces of the fugitive became less 
and less distinct; the pursuit appeared soon to be hopeless; the 
soldiers returned, one by one; and, at length, though after a consi- 
derable interval, the fatigued and exhausted Wilfrid, whose report, 
that Redmond alone continued to persevere in the search, com- 
pletely dissipated the alarms of Wycliffe. During the march 
back to Barnard Castle, he explains to his son that, the Redmond 
whom he had been so earnest to assist, is his rival, the fortunate 
possessor of Matilda’s affection, and of her father’s esteem; but 
urges him to persevere in his suit, and holds out to him the hope, 
that his mistress may yet be induced to accept his hand, as the 
means of effecting Rokeby’s immediate deliverance. 

Canto III. Bertram, accustomed as he was to brave or to elude 
every species of danger, would have had little toapprehend from the 
enemies by whom he was pursued, had they been led by Oswald 
himself, or by the weak and unskilful Wilfrid: but he soon per- 
ceived that his utmost strength and agility, aided by all the artitices 
which he had learnt during a life of robbery and piracy, were barely 
sufficient to preserve him against the skill and perseverance now 
exerted against him. Whether he scaled the rocks, or descended 
into the bed of the torrent, or threaded the most entangled thicket, 
a step as rapid as his own seemed to follow him through all his 
" : windings; 
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windings; one voice, in whatever direction he moved, always start-. 
led him by its shouts; twice, when quite breathless, and compel- 
led to couch beneath the brake, he was touched by the very boughs 
which were displaced by his persecutor. 
A We 
‘ Then Bertram might the bearing-trace 

Of the bold youth who led the chace, 

Who paused to list for every sound, 

Climbed every height to look around, 

Then rushing on with naked sword, 

Each dingle’s bosky depths explored. 

’Twas Redmond—by the azure eye ; 

"Iwas Redmond—by the locks that fly 

Disordered from his glowing cheek ; 

Mien, face, and form, young Redmond speak, 

A form more active, light, and strong, 

Ne’er shot the ranks of war along ; 

The modest, yet the manly mien, 

Might grace the court of maiden queen. 

A face more fair you well might find, 

For Redmond’s knew the sun. and wind, 

Nor boasted, from their tinge when free, 

The charm of regularity ; 

But every feature had the power 

To aid the expression of the hour: 

Whether gay wit, and humour sly, 

Danced laughing in his light-blue eye ; 

Or bended brow, and glance of fire, 

And kindlmg cheek, spoke Erin’s ire ; 

Or soft and saddened glances show 

Her ready sympathy with woe ; 

Orin that wayward mood of mind, 

When various feelings are combined, 

When joy and sorrow mingle near, 

And hope’s bright wings are checked by fear, 

And rising doubts keep transport down, 

And anger lends a short-lived frown ; 

In that strange mood which maids approve, 

Even when they dare not call it love, 

With every chayge his features played, 

’ As aspens shew the light and shade.’—p. 107. 


But even Redmond was, ultimately, foiled; and Bertram was 
left to meditate, in perfect security, on the wonders of this eventful — 
morning. That Mortham had fallen, by his hand, in the battle of 
the preceding day, he was very sure; that the same Mortham (or 
his ghost) had dogged his steps through the yew-grove, had disap- 
peared behind the tomb, and had risen from thence to copes 
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his revenge on Wilfrid, he was disposed to believe; that Oswald 
had betrayed him, and, with a view to secure the treasure concealed 
in the sepulchre, had placed an armed force under the command 
of Redmond for his destruction, he felt perfectly convinced: and, 
as Mortham, if really living, must be proof against his vengeance, 
he resolved to direct it, in future, against Oswald, Redmond and 
Wilfrid. Whilst thus occupied, a dazzling light, which seemed to 
be reflected from some warlike weapon, flashed across his view : 
he started up, gazed and listened in vain, relapsed into meditation, 
and was again roused by the voice of an old comrade, who wel- 
comed him to the banks of Greta. The name of this personage 
was Guy Denzil; who, having drawn together a band of outlaws, 
. and found a safe retreat for them in a cavern on the opposite side 
of the river, proposed to abdicate the command of them, in favour 
of Bertram, whose dauntless spirit could alone secure their obedi- 
ence. Bertram accepts the offer; is hailed, as their leader, by the 
confederates in the cavern, and learns, to his surprize, during a 
secret conference with his friend, that the treasure which he had 
sought through so much guilt and danger, had been, long since, 
transferred to Rokeby Hall; that to gain possession of it is Den- 
zil’s present object; that he is acquainted with a secret postern 
which, when opened by a confederate, whom he has laid a plan for 
iatroducing into the mansion, will give them easy access to the in- 
terior, and enable them to overpower the servants by whom the 
treasure is guarded ; and that a spy is actually employed in watch- 
ing the motions of Matilda, who may, perhaps, be carried off 
whjlst walking at a distance from her attendants, and afford them 
the means of extorting a large sum for her ransom. ‘This confe- 
rence is occasionally interrupted by the turbulent mirth of the crew 
joining in chorus with the voice and harp of a young profligate 
named Edmund of Winston, whom Denzil points out to Ber- 
tram as a promising agent in the prosecution of their schemes. On 
the arrival of a spy who reports that Matilda, accompanied only 
by Redmond and Wilfrid, is walking in a sequestered part of the 
forest, Bertram and Denzil arm themselves, and, with four asso- 
ciates, sally forth in quest of her. 

Canto LV. The spy’s information was perfectly correct. Ma- 
tilda had, at this time, much to impart to Redmond and Wilfrid; 
and Redmond and Wilfrid had, or thought they had, at all times, 
much to discuss with Matilda. » To Wilfrid, as a tried and trusty 
friend, she assigned a seat on the turf beside her; Redmond placed 
himself as he thought fit; that is, sufficiently nigh to hear, and 
join in the conference, and so as to gaze at the object of his affec- 
tion without awakening her blushes. 
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Vv. 


Wreathed in its dark-brown rings, her hair 
Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 

Half hid and half revealed to view 

Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 

The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek, 
That you had said her hue was pale, 
But if she faced the summer gale, 

Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those she loved, 
Or when of interest was expressed 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivalled the blush of rising day. 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 

The eye-lash dark and down-cast eye; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resigned ; 

’Tis that which Roman art has given, 
To mark their maiden Queen of heaven. 
In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To Fancy’s light and frolic play, 

And when the dance, or tale, or song, 
In harmless mirth sped time along, 

Full oft her doating sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all. 

But days of war, and civil crime, 
Allowed but ill such festal time, 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepened into sadness now. 

In Marston field her father ta’en, 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain, 
While every ill her soul foretold, 

From Oswald's thirst of power and gold, 
And boding thoughts that she must part 
With a soft vision of her heart,— 

All lowered around the lovely maid, 
To darken her dejection’s shade.’—p. 158—160. 


But whence arose the passion which thus saddens her, and why 
is the image of this stranger Redmond, the chief object of Matil- 
da’s visions? The poet has interrupted his narrative for the pur- 
pose of answering this question. 

It is well known that the O’Neales disputed with the warlike 
Elizabeth, the sovereignty of a great part of Ireland; that they 
foiled some of the ablest English Generals; and that they totall | 
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defeated, in 1599, a royal army commanded by Sir Henry Bagnal 
at the battle of Black-water. Amongst the prisoners on that fatal 
day, were Rokeby and Mortham, then in their early youths, who 
were rescued from the general slaughter by Turlough O’ Neale, 
the tanist, or heir apparent of Tyrone, treated with the utmost 
kindness, and finally dismissed without ransom. From that time 
Rokeby remained at his family mansion; and, whilst Mortham was 
carrying arms in South America, occupied himself in the less dan- 
gerous pursuits of the chase, and in the exercise of a liberal hos- 
pitality. At one of his festive meetings, and at a late hour of the 
night, a man, whose language and appearance were equally un- 
couth, being suddenly introduced into the hall, staggered up to the 
fire, and unfolding his mantle, which was stained with blood, and 
stiff with ice, cautiously drew from under it, and deposited on the 
hearth, a little boy of exquisite beauty ; whom he declared to be the 
grandson of Turlough O’Neale, entrusted to his charge by that 
chieftain, for the purpose of being placed under the protection of 
Mortham, or of Rokeby Having concluded his message, and with 
eager and savage eloquence adjured the knight to cherish the orphan 
of a friend and benefactor, now weakened by age, and crushed by 
oppression ; he declared that he should at length die contented, and 
instantly dropped. He had received a mortal wound; and expired, 
after sobbing out a prayer to his tutelary saint, and his last blessing 
on the child; from whose incoherent exclamations it was discovered 
that this trusty adherent was his foster-father, who had been fur- 
nished with various letters, and credentials, as well as with pre- 
sents of different kinds, but had been assaulted by ruffians in the 
adjoining forest; and after being plundered had, with difficulty, 
erawled to the castle gate. 
‘ The tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.’ 


The orphan soon recovered his gaiety; accepted and retarned 
the caresses of his adopted father; became the happy playmate of 
the still younger Matilda, and though he conti:ued to cherish the 
recollection of the country in which he had passed his ifancy, in- 
sensibly began to find that recollection unmixed with regret. The 
intimacy of childhood between Redmond and. Matilda, confirmed 
by habit, unbroken by separation, undissipated by the intervention 
of any other objects, imperceptibly grew into a mutual attach- 
ment, which was cherished by both without scruple or alarm, till 
the solicitations of Oswald in favour of Wilfrid, awakened them to 
the pangs of jealousy and of suspense. Rokeby, indeed, a zealous 
royalist, had sworn that a rebel’s son should never become the 
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husband of his daughter: he loved Redmond; had confided to 
him the guard of his standard; had often witnessed, with exulta- 
tion, the valour which it excited in him ; and had twice, during the 
battle of Marston, owed his life to the efforts of his heroic pupil. 
But Rokeby was now a prisoner, and a prisoner in the power of the 
treacherous Oswald. Redmond, therefore, prepared for the inter- 
view with his mistress, in a state of mind scarcely more sanguine 
than that of the ever-desponding Wilfrid. 
Matilda wished for the counsel and assistance of both in the 
execution of a sacred charge committed to her care. She observed 
that her uncle Mortham, whose gloomy demeanour and stern po- 
litical principles ill-accorded with the cheerful temper, and courtly 
tenets of her father, but whose tenderness for her was uniform, had 
confided to her, together with his treasures, a letter, which though 
wild and unconnected, would explain to them the cause of his un- 
deviating sadness, and of his apparently capricious conduct. It 
told that in his youth he had clandestinely married, in a foreign 
country, and secretly conveyed to Mortham, a lovely woman, 
whom, even after the birth of a son, he continued to conceal from 
every eye but that of a single friend in whom he placed the most 
entire, though the most unmerited confidence. The villain at- 
tempted to seduce her, and, when repulsed, contiived her destruc- 
tion. One day, after rising from table, she was seen to walk with 
a hurried pace, and with an air of anxiety, towards a grove of yews 
in the park. Mortham, still at table, and somewhat heated with 
wine, remarked the singularity of her demeanour, and turning to 
his companion, whose eyes were also directed towards her, ob- 
served on his countenance a sarcastic smile, of which he instantly 
and angrily demanded. the cause. He was answered, with feigned 
reluctance, that there was a gallant concealed in the wood; upon 
which, stung with jealousy, he seized a cross-bow, rushed out in 
pursuit of the fugitive, and saw her throw herself into the em- 
brace of a stranger. His vengeance was instantaneous and fatal ; 
the same arrow passed through the hearts of both victims; and on 
reaching the spot he discovered his Edith in the arms of her mur- 
dered brother who, having at last discovered the place of her re- 
treat, had visited her to concert with him the means of appeasing 
her father’s displeasure. ‘The intolerable agonies of remorse which 
followed the discovery of his crime were only suspended by a tem- 
porary frénzy, during the continuance of which, his infant son was 
surprised and carried off by some uoknown means, and the villain 
who had caused all his calamities, escaped, as was supposed, into 
some distant country. On the recovery of his senses, Mortham 
found that, although the circumstances of this frightful tragedy 
could not be wholly concealed, his faithful domestics had so mo- 
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dified them as to prevent the knowledge of his guilt; but the hopes 
of satisfying his vengeance or of meeting death, drove him iuto 
exile. Hence his connection with the band of freebooters in 
America, and with Bertram whom he had brought home as the 
intended instrument of his farther designs. But the sober voice of 
religion had, ai length, taught him humility and forbearance; he 
had seen the perfidious destroyer of his peace; had claimed from 
him his only child; had failed of obtaining his request; and had 
still refrained from dying his hands in blood. 

Thus far had the narrative proceeded, when a sudden rustling 
was heard in the thicket. Redmond'sprang up, aud supposing that 
there was no cause of alarm, again resumed his seat; yet Guy 
Denzil recoiled in dismay. Bertram then seized the carbine, and 
though more than once foiled by the accidental interposition of 
Matilda, had gained a steady aim and was on the point of drawing 
the trigger, when he was tes and compelled to make a hasty 
retreat, by the sudden approach of an armed force. In the meau 
time, Matilda and her companions resumed the perusal of Mor- 
_ tham’s letter, in which he announced his resolution of passing 
three years in quest of his son; for whose use, he requested Matilda 
to guard the treasure intrusted to her, and to employ it, after that 
period, in such charitable uses as she should think fit. For the 
better security of this treasure, Wilfrid proposed to remove it from 
Rokeby to Barnard Castle, by means of the troops which his 
father had placed under his orders; and was much surprised at 
finding himself surrounded, at the moment, by those very troops, 
and at hearing from the oilicer, that they had been sent in all haste 
for his protection. A stranger, it seems, had announced to them, 
whilst exercising on an adjoming plain, that their master and his 
companions were way-laid by a band of ruffians, and a sbort search 
in the thicket, proved the truth of the information, by the discovery 
of Deuzil’s carbine, which Bertram had thrown away, at the mo- 
ment of his flight. It was, therefore, determined that Matilda 
should, for the present, be attended home by Redmond with a small 
guard, and that Wilffid should join them in the evening with a 
force sufticient for the protection of herself and the treasure. 

Canto V. Wiltrid, aware of his father’s avarice, and therefore 
anxious to conceal from him his present purpose, gave orders that 
his guard should meet him at Rokeby at midvight, and delayed his 
own departure till the evening Was far advanced. Matilda, on the 
eve of quitting her native mansion, and of sharing her father’s m- 
prisonment, had.just completed her preparations, and Redmond, by 
her directions, was still occupied in arming and arraying the few 
domestics who were to accompany her march, when her friendly 
visitor was ushered by torch light, into the vast aud a = 
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hall, once the habitual seat of festivity, but now dilapidated and 
desolate. The purpose of the interview; the time, and the place, 
had an immediate influence on the mind of the rivals, inducing 
them to suspend their opposite pretensions, and to unite their 
efforts- in favour of the helpless object of their affection. Red- 
mond frankly proffered his hand to Wilfrid, who accepted the 
friendly overture; and the applauding smiles of Matilda repaid 
both for this temporary sacrifice of their hostility. Thus satisfied 
with each other, and with themselves, the young friends were be- 
ginning to enjoy that chéerfulness with which youth is sure to light 
up every interval of calamity, when their attention was arrested by 
a knock at the outer gate, accompanied by the very melodious 
voice of a minstrel, who humbly entreated admission for a fatigued 
and benighted wanderer. During a long contest between the cau- 
tious and unmusical porter, and this importunate vagrant, Matilda 
extorts from Wilfrid, to whom she promises a wreath of hollies 
and lilies as a reward, the following elegant and pathetic lay. 
XI. 
‘THE CYPRESS WREATH. 
*O Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree! 

Too lively glow the hlies light, 

The varnished holly’s all too bright, 

The May-flower and the eglantine 

May shade a brow less sad than mine; 

But, Lady, weave no wreath for me, 

Or weave it of the cypress tree ! 


Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 
To patriot and to sage be due ; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live, 
But that Matilda will not give ; 
Then, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 


Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear; 
Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and hare-bell dipped in dew , 
On favoured Erin’s crest be seen . 
The flower she loves of emerald green— 
But, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree. 


Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
‘The ivy meet for minstrels hair; 
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And, white his crown of laurel beave= 
With bloody hand the victor weaves, 
Let the loud trump his triamph tell ; 
But when you bear the passing bell, 

Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, 

And twine it of the cypress tree. 


“Yes! twine for me the cypress bough ; 
But, O Matilda, twine not now! 

Stay till a few brief months are past, 

And I have looked and loved my last! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 

With pansies, rosemary, and rue,— 

Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me, 

And weave it of the cypress tree.” —p. 226. 


Matilda, anxious to distract the melancholy which her heart 
would not permit her to remove, hastily ordered that the stranger 
should be admitted into the hall, and that all her domestics should 
be allowed to partake of the amusement which he might furnish. 
The harper was Edmund of Winston, the artful pupil of Guy 
Denzil, who had already found means, during the busile of his 
first reception into the porch, to execute a part of his commission 
by loosening the bolt of the postern, and to whom it only remained 
to occupy the attention of his whole audience in the hall, whilst 
his confederates were securing the principal avenues to the castle. 
This, too, he effected with infinite address; but at the moment 
when his skill was triumphant, was awakened to remorse by the 
graces of his lovely victim, and was endeavouring, by an artful de- 
lay of the preconcerted signal, and by a tediously protracted ditty 
to defeat the conspiracy, when the impetuous Bertram, driving be- 
fore him the astonished menials of the castle, and followed by his 
associates with levelled muskets, denounced instant death to those 
who should offer any resistance. Fortunately, a wicket near the 
chimney communicated with a subterraneous passage into the 
wood, and through this, whilst the interposition of the servants in 
defence of their mistress gave a moment's respite, Redmond di- 
rected Wilfrid to bear off the fainting Matilda. She revives, casts 
a vacant glance on her deliverer, looks wildly round in search of 
Redmond, despairs of his.safety, feels that life is worthless without 
him, and gives utterance to this feeling m a tone of scorn which 
appals and revolts the generous Wilfrid. A second moment brings 
her to a sense of her injustice ; but he is gone, after telling her that 
she will presently be safe under the care of his approaching g guard, 
and that he flies to share the fate of her favourite. Thus deserted, 
she watches in dreadful suspense the shadows of the struggling 
combatants, as they are projected on the windows of the castle; 
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sees the flash of their muskets; trembles at the thunder of their 
vollies mixed with the shouts of battle, and the shrieks of the 
wounded, and is finally roused from despair by the arrival of Wil- 
frid’s troop. She flies to meet them, urges them to hasten to the 
rescue of their lord, and indulges a momentary hope which is 
checked by new terrors. The castle is on fire. The clouds of 
smoke are shortly succeeded by torrents of flame, which burst 
through the casements and gain the roof. The drawbridge is 
lowered, the scene of tumult is transferred to the lawn, and whilst 
every eye is turned to the conflagration, the tremendous Bertram, 
‘his face all gore, on fire his hair,’ issuing like a fiend from the 
blazing pile, bursts through a crowd of assailauts, and gains shel- 
ter amidst the shades of the forest. Guy Denzil had been over- 
powered and secured; the wretched minstrel was preserved from 
his pursuers by the interposition of Matilda, the rest of the gang 
had perished. Last of all, the generous Redmond was seen to 
issue from the postern bearing the apparently lifeless Wilfrid, 
whom, when felled to the yround, he had protected from farther 
injury, had guarded throughout the conflict, had finally rescued 
from the ruins, and now, with the assistance of Matilda, succeeded 
in. restoring to life. Supported on horseback by two of his 
attendants, and accompanied by his rival and his mistress, the 
wounded youth was slowly conveyed to Barnard Castle. 

Canto VI. Three days had elapsed, and the third night was far 
advanced, when the minstrel Edmund, pale and trembling, again 
entered the mouth of the cavern. Having struck a light and 
kindled a lamp, he seemed absorbed for a while in feelings of hor- 
ror and remorse, at the sight of the place whence he had so 
lately departed, accompanied by the-noisy applause of the mis- 
creants whose dying yell h:.*! since sounded in his ears. ‘Then sur- 
veying the floor with a look of earnest attention, he carefully mea- 
sured a few paces from the hearth towards the centre, opened the 
ground with a mattock, and, after a short search, discovered a steel 
casket, containing a chain and reliquary of gold. His hand was 
on the hasp of the casket when he again dropped it, with a loud 
shriek, on feeling his shoulder seized bythe grasp of a giant. It 
was Bertram, who, after long wandering im search of some asylum, 
had at that moment returned to the cave, and who, laughing at his 
fears, desired him to explain the means by which he had escaped 
from prison, and the reason of his present occupation. Edmund, 
still trembling, began ‘his narrative. ‘ Denzil and myself, after pass- 
ing two nights in a dungeon were, this morning, visited by Oswald 
who, addressing Guy, with whose history he was well acquainted, 
hinted a wish to employ him in a business of moment, on being 
furnished with some secure pledge of his fidelity. Denzil, ever ready 
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with an answer, replied, that his only child should be left as that 
pledge, pointing at the same time to me, who, nestling in my straw, 
had hitherto escaped the baron’s notice. The lie succeeded: we 
were unfettered, and conducted to a secret conference, where 
Oswald declared to us, that his present object was to promote the 
union of Wilfrid and M atilda; a marriage desired by both, but ob- 
stinately opposed by the prejudiced Rokeby, who wished to bestow 
her hand ona base-born Irish brat fostered under his tuition; that 
such obstinacy could only be overcome by salutary restraint; and 
that a sufficient excuse for this might be found, if some witnesses 
were to be induced to swear that they had been suborned by 
Rokeby to join in a conspiracy for the purpose of surprising Bar- 
nard Castle. Denzil instantly consented to sign a deposition to 
this effect; and [ was weak and wicked enough to follow his ex- 
ample. Oswald, with well-feigued alarm, ordered his garrison 
under arms, menned every tower, confined his prisoners in irons, 
and summoned all the cavaliers with his jurisdiction to attend at 
their tfial, to-morrow morning, at the high church at Eglistone. 
His exultation, however, was changed into visible and undissem- 
bled agony, by a letter left, as it was said, at the gate by a muffled 
horseman. Unable to conceal the excess of his agitation he sought 
refuge in the counsels of Denzil; and after telling him that Mor- 
tham was still alive, (the cowardly bravo who attempted to murder 
him, having only killed his horse without i injury to the rider,) pro- 
ceeded to read the letter, i in which Mortham, after accusing him as 
the cause of all his misery, of the loss of his wife and child, and 
fame, and fortune, offered in return for the restoration of that child, 
an oblivion of all past injuries, but threatened instant revenge as 
the punishment of a refusal. Here Oswald called heaven to wit- 
ness his ignorance of the boy’s fate, and his anxious wish to restore 
him to his hereditary honours; when Denzil sarcastically replied, 
that such a wish might be readily accomplished ; the true heir of 
Mortham being no other than Redmond O’ Neale. 

‘He then, undaunted by the rage which this assertion excited, 
proceeded to prove it. 

“Tt was my lot,” said he, “ on the night when Redmond was first 
conveyed to Rokeby,.to obtain, no matter by what means, a casket, 
containing, together with many valuable trinkets, a long inscription on 
golden tablets written in the Irish character, which, though at that time 
unknown to me, I have learnt, during some stay in Ireland, to decipher. 
Some farther clue, was, indeed, stiil wanting ; but with this I have been 
furnished within these few days by Matilda, from whose lips I over- 
heard the whole of Mortham’s story. The result is, that the beau- 
tiful Edith, clandestinely married to Mortham, was the daughter of 
O’Neale, who, at first indignant at her flight, but afterwards relenting, 
sent his son to o fatal interview, the circumstances of which are not 
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unknown to Lord Wycliffe. In retaliation of their death he caused 
Mortham’s infant child to be kidnapped, gave him his own name, and 
bred him as the future chief of the clan; but when himself dispossessed 
of his territory, reluctantly consigned the boy to the care of a guide 
who was charged in the first instance to convey him to Mortham. Of 
the fate of that guide I need say nothing.” 


‘ This statement was followed by a secret but apparently ani- 
mated discussion between Oswald and Denzil, which ended with 
little satisfaction to the latter, who was told that he was at liberty 
to dispatch his son in quest of the tekens, but must himself rec icin 
as a hostage in the castle, with the certainty that speedy death, or 
freedom and ample remuneration, would tollow the faithful or 
treacherous execution of my trust. Deuzil, thus entangled, was 
compelled to trust me with his secret; and Oswald gave me this 
letter which I must carry to Mortham, who is concealed at the 
hut of the forester in Thorsgill, from whence, by mere accident, 
he lately discovered our ambuscade.’ ‘Thus ended’ Edmund’s nar- 
rative. Bertram, whose indignation it had roused almost to mad- 
ness, seized Oswald’s letter, tore it to shreds, aud fiercely demand- 
ed from Edmund, the confession of his present purpose. ‘ It is to 
atone for my crimes; to serve Mortham, if permitted so to do; 
and to leave the odious Deuzil to his fate.’ Calmed by this 
assurance, Bertram gave way to sileut reflectiony -His pride could 
not deny that he had been a mere tool in the hands of the cowardly 
Oswald, whom he hated and despised; aud thatthe friend whose 
supposed arrogance he had sought to punish by assassination, was 
av old man bowed down by calamities, which, if kuown, must have 
instantly disarmed the most vindictive enemy: he stood self-con- 
demned; and having, in a low and subdued tone of voice, con- 
fessed to the astonished Edmund his deep contrition, ordered him 
to carry that confession to Mortham, who, coupling it with the 
consideration of his past services, might, perhaps, be induced to 
think less harshly of his memory.., 


* © And now (added he) 

——1ny race of terror run, 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun! 

No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 

He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks.at once—and all is night. 


XXIII. 
“ Now to thy mission, Edmund. Fly, 
Seck Mortbam out, and bid him hie 
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To Richmond, where his troops are laid, 
And lead his force to Redmond’s aid. 

Say, till he reaches Eglistone, 

A friend will watch to guard his son. 

Now, fare thee well; for night draws on, 
And I would rest me here alone.”’—p. 306. 


The morning was far advanced, and the impatient Oswald had 
often cursed the delay of his messenger, when, in answer to his 
frequent inquiries whether the son of Denzil were not yet retura- 
ed, he was answered by one of his attendants, that Edmund was 
not the son, but the pupil of Guy, and scarcely less famed for 
knavery than his preceptor. Convinced that the villain who had 
thus duped him must have intended to betray him to Mortham, and 
resolved to remove such a dangerous witness, he ordered the in- 
stant execution of Denzil; which being performed, he began his 
march to Eglistone, leaving directions that Wilfrid should hasten 
to join him in the church. He was ignorant that his son, so long 
a prey to a consuming malady, was now trembling on the very 
verge of life in consequence of the hurts which he had received du- 
ring the assault of Rokeby. Yet the mandate was obeyed; and 
the generous youth submitted to the misery of witnessing the pub- 
lic and unblushing display of his father’s guilt. The venerable 
Rokeby condemned, after a mock trial, to instant death, but in- 
vited to annul the sentence by consenting to an alliance with the 
family of his accusing judge, had refused to accept the conditions; 
Redmond had vainly offered his single life for the redemption of 
his chief, when Matilda, overpowered by the sight of her father’s 
danger, faintly expressed her submission to any sentence which 
Wilfrid should dictate. Oswald was now triumphant, exultation 
sparkled in his eyes when he enjoined his son to take the hand of 
his bride, but it was changed to despair when he beheld the altered 
form of the unhappy youth, who, leaning on the arm of his atten- 
dant, and slowly advancing towards Matilda, knelt at her feet, 
disavowed with his last breath any participation in his father’s ne- 
farious project, kissed her hand, and expired. By this blow, even 
the cowardly heart of Wycliffe was roused to desperation. Child- 
less, and hopeless, he could only taste the savage joy of inflicting 
similar miseries. He ordered all his prisoners at once to the block ; 
but the instruments of his vengeance hesitated to obey his frantic 
command, and during this moment of suspense, a sable horseman 


entered the church at full speed, passed like lightning through the 


crowd, discharged the contents of his pistol into the brain of Os-. 


wald, suddenly wheeled his charger, who floundered on the pave- 
ment and entangled the rider in his fall. It was only at such ad- 
vantage that the soldiers, who now closed round their dead com- 
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mander, could hope to subdue the gigantic Bertram, who, though 
pinned to the ground, mangled by wounds, but apparently imsen- 
sible of pain as of fear, 


* Thrice from assailants shook him free, 
Once gained his feet, and twice his knee;’ 


and at length silently sunk beneath the swords of his numerous 
enemies. 

The death of Bertram, as our readers will have anticipated, is 
immediately followed by the arrival of Mortham with his troops ; 

the recognition of Redmond, and by his marriage with Ma- 
tilda. 

The foregoing sketch, however rude and imperfect, will, we 
trust, afford us sufficient grounds for the defence of the very high 
praise which we have given, at the commencement of this article, 
to Mr. Scott’s Rokeby; but before we enter on this defence, it 
may be expedient to state the cause of our hesitation, in pronouncing 
such opinion. 

We confess then, that in the language and versification of this 
poem, we were, in the first instance, disappointed. _We do not 
mean to say that either is invariably faulty ; neither is it within the 
power of accident that the conceptions of a vigorous and highly 
cultivated mind, should uniformly invest themselves in trivjal ex- 
pressions, or in dissonant rhymes; but we do think that those 
golden lines, which spontaneously fasten themselves on the me- 
mory of the reader are more rare, and that instances of a culpable, 
and almost slovenly inattention to the usual rules of diction and of 
metre, are more frequent in this, than in any preceding work of 
Mr. Scott. In support of this opinion, we adduce the following 
quotation, which occurs in p. 18 ; and in the course of a descrip~ 
tion which is, in some parts, unusually splendid :— 

Led Bertram Risingham the hearts, 
That countered there on adverse parts, 
No superstitious fool had I 

Sought El Dorados in the sky! 

Chil had heard me through her states, 
And Lima oped her silver gates ; 

Rich Mexico I had marched through, 
And sacked the splendours of Peru, 
Till sunk Pizarro’s daring name, 

And, Cortez, thine, in Bertram’s fame. 


‘The author, surely, cannot require to be told, that the feebleness 
of these jingling couplets is less offensive than their obscurity: 
The first line is unintelligible, because the conditional word ‘if,’ 
ou which the meaning depends, is neither expressed nor implied in 
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it; and the third line is equally faulty, because the sentence, when 
restored to its natural order, can only express the exact converse of 
the speaker’s intention. We think it unecessary to remonstrate 
against these barbarous inversions, because we consider the rules of 
giammar as the only shackles to which the Hudibrastic metre, 
already so licentious, can be confined within tolerable limits. 

It may be fairly assumed, that such a passage as the foregoing, 
would not have escaped from the pen of Mr. Scott, or, at least, 
would not bave passed uncorrected through the press, if he had not 
felt confident that such an instance of carelessness could not mate- 
rially injure his long-established reputation ; and, thus far at least, 
a single instance serves to justify the general opinion which we 
have delivered. Many other indications of the hurry with which 
the poem was ushered into the world might, if it were necessary, 
be easily selected ; but this one shall sutiice. Now, as a habit of 
negligence is the only fault against which it can be requisite to 
caution a writer, whose power of amusing us requires nothing more 
than resolution to exert it, we feel ourselves aggrieved whenever 
the pleasure which we derive from bis compositions, is not com- 
-mensurate to our expectations, and claim the right of reproaching 
him for our disappointment—a right which, if not universally re- 
cognised by authors, is at least considered by critics, as confirmed 
to them by prescription. 

It is but just, however, that after quoting a most unfavourable 
specimen of the work, which we have undertaken to examime, we 
should also lay before our readers the plea which the author has 
urged in extenuation of all the charges that might be preferred 
against him : 

‘Tis mine to tell an onward tale, 
Hurrying, as best I can} along, 
The hearers and the hasty song;— 
Like traveller when approaching home, 
Who sees the shades of evening come, 
And must not now his course delay, 
Or chuse the fair, but winding way ; 
Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend, 
Where o’er his head the wildings bend, 
To bless the breeze that cools his brow, 
Or snatch a blossom from the bough.’ 


Assuredly, if such lines as these had occurred more frequently 
in Rokeby, it would have extorted our unqualified admiration : 
and althongh we lament that numerous little blemishes, which 
might have been easily removed, have been suffered to remain ; 
that many of the poetical ornaments, though justly conceived, are 
fuimtly and indisunctly drawn; and that those finishing touches, 

which 
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which Mr. Scott has the talent of placing with peculiar taste and 
nar are too sparingly scattered; we readily admit that he 

told his ‘ onward tale’ with great vigour and animation; and 
that he has generally redeemed his faults, by the richness and variety 
of his fancy, or by the interest of his narrative. 

The original fiction from which the poem is derived, appears to 
us to be constructed with considerable ability: but it is on the 
felicity with which the poet has expanded and dramatized it ; on the 
diversiny of the characters; on the skill with which they are un- 
folded, and on the ingenuity with which every incident is rendered 
subservient to his final purpose, that we chiefly found our preference 
of this, over his former productions. From the first canto to the 
last, nothing is superfluous. The arrival of a nocturnal visitor at 
Barnard Castle is announced with such solemnity, the previous terrors 
of Oswald, the arrogance and ferocity of Bertram, his abruptness 
and discourtesy of demeanour, are so minutely delineated, that the 
picture seems as if it had been introduced for-the sole purpose of 
displaying the author’s powers of description; yet it is from this vi- 
sit, that all the subsequent incidents naturally, and almost necessarily 
flow. Our curiosity is, at the very commencement of the poem, 
most powerfully excited; the principal actors in the scene, exhibit 
themselves distincly to our view, the development of the plot is per- 
fectly continuous, and our attention is never interrupted, or suf- 
fered to relax. 

In delineating the actors of this dramatic tale, we have little he- 
sitation in saying that Mr. Scott has been more successful than on 
any former occasion. Wilfrid, a personage of the first importance 
im the whole management of the plot, exhibits an assemblage of 
qualities not unfrequently combined in real life, but, so far as we 
can recollect, never before represented in poetry. It is indeed a 
character which required to be touched with great art and delicacy. 
The reader generally expects to find beauty of form, strength, 
grace, and agility, united with powerful passions, in the proriiment 
figures of romance; because these visible qualities are the most 
frequent themes of panegyric, and usually the best passports to 
admiration. ‘The absence of them’ is supposed to throw an air of 
ridicule on the pretensions of a candidate for love, or glory. An 
ordinary poet, therefore, would have despaired of awakening our 
sympathies in favor of that lofty and generous spirit, and keen sen- 
sibility, which at once animate and consume the frail and sickly 
frame of Wilfrid: yet Wilfrid is, in fact, extremely interesting ; 
and his death, though obviously necessary to the condign punish- 
ment of Oswald, to the future repose of Matilda, and consequently 
to the consummation of the poem, leaves strong emotions of pity 
and regret in the mind of the reader. ; 
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In estimating the relative merits of similar productions of art, it 
is but fair to take into consideration the relative difficulties which 
the artist was compelled to encounter. We have, on a former oc- 
casion, hazarded the opinion, that the feudal ages of modera 
Europe, like the heroic ages of Greece, are age! fertile in 
subjects adapted to the purposes of poetry. r. Scott, we pre- 
sume, entertained the same opinion, and being familiar with the 
legends of what was once called history, and is now considered as 
romanoe, ventured into this untrodden field, and giving the reins 
to his genius, expatiated for a time, with perfect liberty, and was 
accompanied by very general applause. He has now confined 
himself within much narrower limits, and, by descending to the 
sober annals of the seventeenth century, has renounced nearly all 
those ornaments of Gothic pageantry which; in consequence of 
the taste with which he displayed them, had been tolerated, and 
eyen admired, by modern readers. He has subjected his style to 
a severer code of criticism. The language of the poet is often 
unconsciously referred to the date of the incidents which he relates; 
so that what is careless or idiomatic escapes censure, as a supposed 
anomaly of antique diction: and it is, perhaps, partly owing to 
this impression, that the phraseology of ‘ Marmion,’ and of the 
* Lady of the Lake,’ has appeared to us to be less faulty than that 
of the present poem. 

But, be this as it may, we confidently persist in thinking that in 
this last experiment, Mr. Scott’s popularity will be still farther 
confirmed; because we have found by experience that, although 
during the first hasty inspection of the poem, undertaken for the 
gratification of our curiosity, some blemishes intruded themselves 
ee our notice, the merits of the story, and the minute shades ef 
character displayed in the conduct of it, have been sufficient, du- 
ting many succeeding perusals, to awaken our feelings, and to re- 
animate and sustain our attention. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A TREATISE 6n the Culture of Wheat, recommending a System of Ma- 
nagement, founded upon successful Experience. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Sequel to the Address to the Practical Farmers of Great Britain, on the 
important Subject of Horse-shoe Husbandry. By R. Worthington, M. D. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

An Invitation to the Inhabitants of England, to the Manufacture of Wines 
from the Fruits of their own Country. By R. Worthington, M.D. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evening Amusements; or, the Beauties of the Heavens displayed, for 1313. 
By W. Frend. 12mo. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. ; 

The Life of Luther; withan Account of the Reformation in Germany. By 
Alexander Bower, in one volume octavo, will be published in March. 

A Breefe Memoriall of the Life and Death of Dr. James Spottiswood, Bishop 
of Clogher in Irelard, and of the labyrinth of troubles he fell into in that 
kingdom, and the manner of the unhappy accident which brought such trou- 
bles upon him. Published from a manuscript in the Auchinleck Library. 
Small 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

Memoirs of the late P. Melville, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Pulpit; or, a Biographical and Literary Account of the most eminent 
Modern Preachers. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of the Marquis of Wellington, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, &c. &c. 
With copious Details, Historical, Practical, and Military. By Francis L. 
Clarke. 8vo. 14s. 6d. 

CLASsIcs, ; 

Euripidis Heraclida, ex Recensione Petri Elmsley, A. M. qui Anuotationes 
suas et aliorum selectas adjecit. Oxon. 1813. 

Some Account of an ancient Manuscript of Martial’s Epigrams, illustrated 
by an engraving. By John Graham Dalyell, Esq. 8vo. il. 1s. 

ZEschyli Septem Contra Thebas. Ad Fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, 
Notas et Glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A.M. Coll. S.S. Trin. 
apud Cantab. nuper Socius. 8vo. 7s. 

COMMERCE. 

Papers respecting the Negociation fur a Renewal of the East India Compa- 
ny’s exclusive Privileges. Printed by Order of the Court of Directors, for the 
information of the Proprietors. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Practice of the Customs in the Entry, Examination, and Delivery of 
Goods and Merchandize. 8vo. 18s. 

DRAMA. 

Four Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into English—The Clouds, by 
R. Cumberland, Esq. The Frogs, by C. Dunster, A. M. Plutus, by 
Henry Fielding, Esq. und the Rev. Mr. Young. The Birds, anonymous. 
Svo. 128. 

Romeo and Juliet Travesty. In Three Acts. 12mo. 4s. 

Spanish Patriots a thousand Years Ayo. An historical Drama. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Sketch of the Greek Accidence, arranged in a manner convenient for 
transcription; by means of which learners may be assisted in committing it to 
memory. By J. Hodgkin. 5s. 

500 Ques- 
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500 Questions on Murray’s Grammar and Irving’s Elements of English 
Composition. By James Adair. 1s. 

A Grammar of Medicine in all its branches, for the use of students and 
youths designed for the medical profession. With plates, questions, &c. 
12mo. 7s. 

A Comparison between the Idioms, Genius, avd Phraseology, of the 
French and English Languages. By J. Duverger. 12mo. 5s. 

Letters belongimg to a System of Book-keeping and Accounts. By A. 
Hodge. Qs. - 

The Son of a Genius; a Tale for the Use of Youth. 12mo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the four Principal Rules are illus- 
trated by a variety of Questions, Geographical, Biographical, and Miscella- 
neous. By Richard Chambers. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Conseils 4 ma Fille ; ou Nouveaux Contes. Par J.N.Bouilly. 12mo. 6s. 

An Essay on the Mind, and its Moral Education. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons for Schools, one for every Sunday in the year, and four for Festi- 
vals, selected and abridged from Blair, Horne, Gisborne, Paley, Porteus, &c. 
&c. By the Rev. S. Barrow. 6s. 

Diurnal Readings, being Lessons compiled from the most approved autho- 
rities, and calculated to combine entertainment with instruction. 12mo. 6s. 

A New System of English Grammar, with exercises and questions for exa- 
mination, and an Appendix. By William Angus, A.M. 12mo. 5s. 

The Trauslator’s Assistant, being a Series of progressive French and Eng- 
lish Exercises preparatory to entering upon the translation of Télémaque. By 
A. Lindley, author of the Preparatory French Grammar. @s. 

The Geography of Modern Europe, in which are introduced the recent al- 
terations and divisions of its empires, kingdoms, and states. By George 
Richard Hoare. 12mo. 8s. 

An Abridgment of Dr. Oliver’s Grammar of the English Language for 
Schools. 12mo. $s. . 

The Reciter ; a work particularly adapted for Schools ; consisting of Pieces 
moral, religious, and sacred, in verse and prose. By I. Ward. Crowu 
8vo. 7s. 

Brief View of the respective Claims of Dr. Bell and Mr J. Lancaster. By 
I. Hollingsworth. 6d. 

English Proverbial Sayings and Maxims. 12mo. 5s. 

Rose and Emily; or, Sketches of Youth. 12mo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The Oriental Scenery of Hindostan, Part II.; containing 24 Views, redu- 
ced from the folio edition, By W. Daniell. 31. 3s. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the West Indies. 
Vol. ILI. 4to. By I. Thompson. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Sikhs, a singular nation, who inhabit the Provinces of the 
Penjab, situated between the rivers Jumna and Indus. By Sir William Mal- 
colm. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Elements of Universal Geography, ancient and modern; with Historical, 
Classical, and Mythological Notes. By A. Picquot. 12mo. 5s. 


HISTORY. 

A Chronological Retrospect; or, Mewvirs of the Principal Events of Ma- 
homedan History. By Major Price. Vol. II. 4to. Qi. 10s. 

A Chrenological Register of both Houses of the British Parliament, from 
the Union of 1708, to the fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1807. By Robert Beatson, LL.D. 3 vols. Svo. 
il, 118. 6d. 
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An Account of the Inquisition at Goa. By S. Dellon. 8vo. 6s. 
A Dissertation on that Portion of Scottish History, termed the Gowrie 
Conspiracy. By A. Panton. 8vo. 5s. 


Law. 

Law of Libel; in which is contained a general History of this Law in the 
ancient Codes. By T.L. Holt. 8vo. 12s. 

Collection of State Trials, and Proceedings for High Treason, and other 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest Period to the present Times ; 
with Notes and other Illustrations. Compiled by T. Howell, Esq. Vol. XV. 
royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Offence of Libel. By W. George. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise on the British Constitution. By J. Marshall. 8vo, 7s. 

A Digested Abridgment and Comparative View of the Statute Law in Eng- 
land and Ireland, to the year 1811. By W. Gabbett. 3 vols. 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

A fulland authentic Report of the Trial of Simmonds, Winter, and others, 
for stealing on the River Thames. By J. Hodgson. 8vo. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Action of Ejectment. By 
W. Adams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Election Laws, as they relate to the Representation of 
Scotland, in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By J. Bell. 4to.+ Ql. 5s. 

Lex Mercatoria; or, a complete Code of Commercial Law : being a gene- 
ral Guide toall men of business. By the late Wyndham Beawes, Esq. Con- 
siderably enlarged and improved. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 
Sl. 13s. 6d. 

The Charters and Letters Patent granted by the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land to the city of Bristol, newly translated, and accompanied by the original 
Latin. By the Rev. S, Seyer, M.A. 4to. 11. 7s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Geometrical and Algebraical Investigation 
of Maxima and Minima. By W. Cresswell. 8vo. 10s. 

Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophical Subjects; comprising, among 
pumerous important articles, the Theory of Bridges: also the Result of Ex- 
periments on the Force of Gunpowder. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. F.R.S. 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 2I. 8s. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion for the Year 1813; containing 
Answers to the last Year’s Enigmas, &c. &c. 2s. 6d, 


MEDICINE. 

An Account of a Case of Recovery, after an extraordinary Accident, b 
which the Shaft of a Chaise had been forced through the Thorax. By 3 
Maiden. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

A Treatise ov the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-shot Wounds. By S. 
Hunter. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Engravings to illastrate the Morbid Anatomy of the Haman Body. By W. 
Baillie. Imp. 4to. 81. 8s. 

The London Dispensatory; containing the Elements and Practice of Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy, the whole forming a synopsis of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. By Anthony Todd Thomson, surgeon, One large 8vo. 
vol. 16s. boards, 

Surgical Observations on Tumours, and on Lumbar Abscesses. 8vo. 6s. 

Elements of Physiology. By A. Richerand. From the French. By G. J. 
M. De Lys, M.D. Svo. 19s, 

A Grammar of Medicine, theoretical and practical, for the use of Students, 
with engravings. 7s. 

A Botanical 
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A Botanical Materia Medica; consisting of the generic and specific charac- 
ters of the plants used in medicine and diet, with synonyms and references to 
medical authors. By Jonathan Stokes, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. $3). 

Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy ; with Observations upon the Comatose 
Diseases. By J.Cheyne, M.D. “Tilustrated by engravings. S8vo. 8s. 

Novum Nosologie Methodice Systema; auctore F. Swediaur, M.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. il, 11s. 6d. * 

Medical Observations and Inquiries. By a Society of Physicians in London. 
Vol. VI. 8vo, 12s. 


~ Tirocinium Medicum; or a Dissertation on the Duties of Youth appren- ~ 


ticed to the Medical Profession. By William Chamberlaine, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Medical Society of London. 7s. 

A Letter on the State and Condition of Apothecaries, with proposals for 
making their offices more respectable and more beneficial to the public. By a 
true Surgeon, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MILITARY. 

Important Advice recommended te all Officers of the Line and Militia, par+ 
ticularly to Officers going to Spain and Portugal. By I. Bromley. 1s. 

A Narrative of Facts connected with the Military System, and illicit Trade 
of a Part of the Channel Islands. ByG. Leabon, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Languages and Classes of Literature; 
containing many curious, rare and valuable Articles in History, British and 
Foreign Biography, Voyages and Travels, -Arts and Sciences, Poetry, Divinity 
and Sermons. Selling by James Rusher, Reading, Berks. 2s. 6d. 

Life of a Dissenting Minister, with occasional Reflections, illustrative of 
the Character, Manners, &c. of the Dissenters in general. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The East India Register and Directory, corrected to August, 1812. 
12mo. 8s. 

Genealogical Account of the BarclaysofUrie. 8vo. 4s. 

Remains of the late Rev. Richard Cecil, M.A. with a View of his Charac- 
ter. By Josiah Pratt, B.D. F.A.S. Fourth edition, pocket size, with a fine 
portrait, by Facias, after Russell. 7s. 6d. . 

__ The Annual Register; or, a View of the History, Politics, and Literature, 
for the year 1811. 8vo. 18s. 

Marottes a Vendre, ou Triboulet Tabletier; a choice and unexceptionable 
— from the ancient and modern French Facetiz. Foolscap 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Omniana; or, Hore Otiosiores. By Robert Southey, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo: 
12s. 

_ American Review of History and Politics, No. I. to V. 6s. each, 
sewed. 

A Letter to Henry Cline, Esq. on imperfect Develo ts of the Facul- 
ties, and the Treatment of wn! ae of on] By J. Thelwall, 
8vo. 7s, 

Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of the Society instituted in Bengal, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 18s.—or 4to. 2I. 2s. 

The Harleian Miscellany, Vol. IX. (being the first supplemental volume). 
Royal 4to. 41. 4s. , 

Sinice: translations from the popular Literature of the Chinese. By 
J. Morrison. Svo. 3s. 

er NATURAL HISTORY. a . 

British Zoology, By Thomas Pennant, Esq. A new edition, with great 
additions, and 298 new. engravings. 4 vols. Sve. 61. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Astronomical and Geographical Essays. By the late G. Adams. The sixth 
edition, edited and inpeel bp W. Jones. 8vo. 12s. na 
Outlines of a Course of Natural Philosophy. Part I. By Jobn Playfair. 
F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, Professor o Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Vol. I. 9s. ; 


NOVELS. 

The Adventures of a Dramatist; an original work, replete with incidents, 
and dedicated to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. ‘ 12s. 

Recueil de Nouvelles. Par Madame de Montolieu, auteur de Caroline de 
Lichtfield, La Princesse de Wolfenbuttle, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. . 

A String of British Pearls: a moral Tale. $ vols. fc. 12s. 

Stories of the Four Nations. 5vols, 27s. 6d. : 

The Dangers of Infidelity. 3 vols. 18s, . 

The History of Myself and my Friend. A Novel. By Ann Plumptree. 4 
vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. 

POETRY. 


Salamanca; a Poem. Dedicated to the Marchioness of Wellington. By 
J. H. Roche, Esq. 5s. 6d.- ; 

Plays of Thomas Otway; with a Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

— on a Variety of Subjects. By the Miss.Watkins’. Small 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Rejected Addresses; or, the New Theatrum Poetarum. Containing 
twenty-one Addresses, with the Initials of the Authors’ Names. 8vo. 5s. 

The Real Addresses, sent on the Opening of Drury-Lane Theatre. 
Svo. 6s, 

Iberia, with an Invocation to the Patriots of Spain. A Poem. By W, 
Falkland. 2s. 6d. 

Variety ; a Collection of Poems. By the same Author. 8yd. 10s. 
_. Anticipation. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

A New Translation, in rh of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with the Latin 
Text. By Thotnas Orger. Vol.I. 10s. in boards. 

Rhymes of Northern Bards; being a Collection of old and new Songs and 
Poems, peculiar to the counties of Northumberland and Durham. 12mo. 6s. 

Original Poems; rural and descriptive. By I. Hitchcock. 12mo. 5s. 

Stanzas in Honour of the late Victories of the Marquis of Wellington, 
By G. Jackson. 1s. . 

; a Poem. By W. Colton, 2s. 
in Verse. By the Rev.George Crabbe, LL.B. 8vo. 14s. 


‘ POLITICS. 
Adyice ta Members of Parliament, by C. Harwood. 1s. 
A Dispassionate Inquiry into the Reasons alledged by Mr. Maddison for 
declaring War against Great Britain. 2s.6d. 
Copies and Extracts of Documents on the Subject of British Impressments 
ef American Seamen. 2s. S.¢. 
ewer of the Right Hon. H. Grattan, Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. ‘ 
peech of Lord Somers, ‘in the House of Lords, on the Catholic Question, 
Jan. 30, 1812. 2s. 
The Letters of Junius. Together with those written by him under various 
other signatures ; (now first collected.) To which are added, his confidential 
with Mr. Wilkes, and his private Letters to his Printer, Mr. 
H. 8. Woodfall. With a prelimipary Essay and Notes, biographical and ex- 
planatory. Illustrated with numerous Fac-Similes of entire Letters of = 
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and of the Hand-Writing of Burke, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, &c. &c. 3 Vols, 
8vo. 21. 2s, A few Copies on large paper, Sl. 3s. 

- A Few Plain Questions aod Observations on the Catholic Emancipation. 
By W. Bromley. 8vo. 1s. ¢ 

The Lafiuence of Prerogative ; being an Attempt to remove popular miscon- 
ceptions respecting the present state of the British Constitution. By H. Twiss. 
8vo. 4s. } 
ig Serretiees and Reflections on what is styled Catholic Emancipation; by 

- West. 1s. 

The Singular and Important Trial, in an Action for debt, (relative to the 
Westminster Election) between the late C. J. Fox, and J. H. Tooke; April 
~ 1792. - 4s: - 

merican State Papers and Correspondence; also Paj relative to t 
annexation of Holland | to Fraticé; repeal of the Berlin a Milan Decrees; 
English and Irish Budget ; French State Papers, &c: 8vo. 6s. . 

Historical Reflections on the Constitution and Representative System of 
England ; with reference to the popular propositions for a Reform of Parlia- 
ment. By James Jupp, Esq. S8vo. 10. 6d. 

The Choice of Ministers; the Conduct of the Opposition, with reference to 
the Claims of the Catholics, considered; together with an Answer to sundry 
statements in the Edinburgh Review on that subject: By an Impartial Ob- 
server. 3s. 

A Declaration and Protest of the Catholics of England; with the names of 
the noblemen, bishops, clergy, and laity, who signed it, and the proceedings 
and correspondence of their committees and bishops thereon. 5s. 

Speeches, delivered on public Occasions, during the Election at Liverpaol, 
by the Right Hon. G. Canning: 2s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Imperial Parliament, apon the Claims of the ceded Co- 
tony of Trinidad, to be governed by a Legislatute and Judicature, By J. San- 

erson. fs, 

The Letters of Vetus, Part IL; being those that were published between 
July ist, and Nov. 10th, 1812; with a Preface and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 

Burke's Works. Vol. V. 4to. il. 12s. 6d. vols. IX. and X. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Thoughts on the State of the Country; the late Negociation for a new 
Ministry, and the disposition of Parties at the Close of the last Session of 
Parliament, July 29, 1812. 8vo. 5s. 

An Attempt to Record the political Principles, Sentiments, and Motives, 
of the Right Hon. W. Pitt. 8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell: a Sermon delivered ‘at Crendon-lane, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
December 27th, 1812. By the Rev. J. Snelgar. 1s. 6d. é 

A Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with an illus- 
trative Supplement; by A. Franck. Translated from the Latin, and aug- 
mented with notes. By William Jaques. 8s. : ‘ 

An Essay on the Misrepresentations, Ignurance, and Plagiarism, of certain 
Infidel Writers. By J. Walpole. s. 6d. 

. Lettets‘on the Religious aud Politictl Tenets of the Roman Heptarchy. 5s. 
Safe and Tritimphant; or, Researches into the Apocalyptic Little 

Rook and Prophecies, connected and sychronical; by the Rev. Frederick 

Thurston, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. : 

A few plain Reasons why we should believe in Christ, and adhere to bis 
Religion. By R. Cumberland. @s. 6d. 

A new Directory for Non-conformist Churches, 8vo. 5s. 

The Bishop of St. David's Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of St Da- 
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Holy Biography; or, the Saint's Calendar. By a Clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church. 3s. 

Sermgns on the Importance of an early Acquaintance with the Scriptures ; 
by J. Sandys. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached in York-Minster, on the Anniversary of his Majesty’s 
Accession to the Throne. By the Rev. J. Richardson, A. M. 1s. 

The Wilderness and Solitary Place glad for the Light of the Gospel; a Ser- 
mon preached at St. John’s, York, for the benefit of the Bible Society; by the 
Rev. James Richardson, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 

The Travels of St. Paul; in Letters, supposed to be written from a Mother 
to her Daughter, By Mrs. Sandham. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Greek Version of Bishop Jewell’s Apologia, with notes; for the use of 
grammar schools, -By — Smith, 12imo. 5s. 

Nine Sermons, preached in the-years 1718-19, by the"late J. Watts, D. D.; 
with a Preface, by J. P. Smith, D.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Spiritual and most Preciouse Perle, teachynge all Men to Love and Im- 
brace the Crosse, as a most swete and necessarye thinge, with Preface, &e. ; 
hy Edwarde Duke of Somerset, uncle to King Edward VI., tirst printed in 
1550, now reprinted with a new historical and biographical preface, 5s.—large 
paper 10s, 6d. ' 

Considerations. on the Life and Death of Abel, &c.; by Bishop Horne, 
18mo. 2s. 

Contemplations of an ancient Layman on the Christian System; by J. 
Bradney. . 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Simpson’s Plea for the Deity of Jesus, and the Doctrines of the Trinity; 
with a Life of the Author.: By E. Parsons.. 8vo. 22s. 

An Attempt towards a new Historical and Political Explanation of the 
Book of Revelation; by W.: Brown. 8vo. 8s. 

The Second Exodus; or, Reflections on the Prophecies of the Last Times ; 
fulfilled by late events and now fulfilling by the scourge of Popery, in pre- 
paration for the ending of the indignation, and the conversion and restoration 
of Israel; by the Rev. W. Ettrick, M. A. Vol, III. 8vo. 7s. . 

Ecclesiastical Researches ; or Philo and Josephus proved to be historians 
and: apologists of Christ, of his followers, and of the Gospel. By John Jones. 
8vo. 12s. 

Here followeth the Coppie of the Reasoning, which was betwixt the Abbote 
of Crosraguell and John Knox, in Maybvill, concerning the Masse, in the 
year of God, a thousand five hundred threescore, .and two yeires. Imprinted 
at Edinburgh, by Robert Lekpruik, and are to be sold at his hous in the Ne- 
therbow. Cum privilegio, 1563. Reprinted, 1812; black letter,.from types 
cast on purpose, at private expense. Small 4to. 12s. 

An Oratioune, set furth be Master Quintine Kennedy, commendator - of 
Crosraguell, ye yeir of God, 1561. Black letter; from the original MSS, in 
the Auchinleck library. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Rise of the Reformation ; containing the Grounds of Protestantism. By J. 
Robertson, D. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. : 

Exposition, and Sunday Family [nsiructor, a Periodical Work; being an 
Illustration of the Liturgy of the United Churches of England and Ireland ; 
by the Rev. W. Frizell. y Svo. 19s, 6d. fine paper, 29s. royal Svo. 58s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Lowestoff Guide, containing a descriptive account of Lowestoff, and 
its environs. 18mo. 4s. 6d. crown 8vo,-7s. 6d. 
A 


Description of Fouthifl Abbey, Wiltshire ; illustrated by views, tr 
an 
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and engraved by James Storer, Super-royal 8vo. 16s. royal 4to, with proofs 
on India paper, 2l. 2s. do. on common paper, 11. 5s. ~ i 

The History of Lynn, civil, ecclesiastical, political, commercial, biographi- 
cal, municipal, and military; by William Richards, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 
11s. 6d. 

A Translation of the Record called Domesday, so far as relates to the 
counties of Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Gloucester ; by 
the Rev. W. Bawdwen, 4to. 1|. 1s.. The counties separately, Middlesex and 
Hertford, 7s.6d. Buckingham, 6s. Oxford, 5s. Gloucester, 53. 6d. sewed. 

The Beauties of Monmouthshire, 18mo. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Sweden, in the Autumn of 1812. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
F.R.S. Editor of the Annals of Philosophy, elegantly printed in 4to. with a 
variety of Plates, Maps, and Mineralogical Charts, will be published in March. 

Letters fromm the Continent, describing the manuers and customs of Germa- 
ny, Poland, Russia, and Switzerland, in the years 1790, 1, and 2. 8vo. 7s. 

Letterson the Nicobar Islands, their natural productions, and the manners, 
&c. of the Natives. Addressed by the Rev. J. C. Haencel to the Rev. €. J. 
Latrobe. 8vo. 3s. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea; or Historical Narratives of the most noted 
calamities and providential deliverances, which have resulted from maritime 
enterprize: with a sketch of various expedients for preserving the lives of Ma- 
riners. With 2 maps. $ vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Travels in. Southern Africa, from 1803 to 1806; by Henry Lichtenstein 
M. D. &c. Translated by Anne Plamptre. 4to. 36s. 

A general Collection of Voyages and Travels, in all Parts of the World. 
Vols. XII. and XIII. containing North America. By J. Pinkerton. 4l. 4s. 





Imported by T. BOOSEY, 4, Broad-street, City. 


Grammaires des Grammaires, ou, Analyse raisonnée des meilleurs Traités 
sur la Langue Francoise, a l'Usaye des Eléves de |’Institut des Maisons. impéri- 
ales Napoléon, établies 4 Saint Denis, pour |’Education des Filles de Mem- 
bres de la Légion d’Honneur; par Ch. P. Girault Duvivier. Deux volumes 
in-octavo, de plus de six cents pages chacun, prix 11. 8s. 

Castile Grammaire Frangoise, Simplifié, 5s. 

Condillac Principes de Grammaire. 5s. 

Du Houllay Fables en Vers Francois, 12mo. 2s. 6d. or 

(CEuvres de Rollin, 34 vols. 12mo. Contenant Hist. Anc. Rom. et Belles 
Lettres, qui se vendent separément. 

Restaut Traité de |’ Orthographie Francoise. 8vo. 

ae Complettes de Berquin ; ornées de 193 Fig. 10 vols. 12mo. @1.;—beau 

apier, 3l. 
. uvres de Gessner, 3 vols. 18mo. 40s. 6d. 

Cryptogamie, Complette, deLinnei. Par Jolyclerc. 8vo. 5s, 

Dictionnaire Grec et Francois. Par Quenon, 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

L’Homond Grammaire Latine, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Quintiliani Instit. Orationum ad usum Scholaram, 2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 
1809, 12s. 

Virgil, Stereotype. 

Ciceronis Libri Rhetorici, nova Edita, d’'Allemand, 12mo. Paris, 1810, 5s. 6d. 
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BOOKS imported by Mr. Murray, Albemarle-atreet. 


Collection Compléte des Tableanx Historiques de la Révolution Francaise. 
Imperial folio, 3 vols. with numerous Plates; proofs before the writing. 
Tableaux Historiques des Campagnes d’Italie depuis |’an 4 jusqu’ a la Ba- 
taille de Marengo. Imperial folio, with proof Plates. 
Cavres de J. J. Rousseau, citoyen de Géntve, avec superbes Figures d’aprés 
les Tableaux et Dessins de Cochin, Vincent, Regnault et Monsiau, Impe- 
_ tial 4to. 28 tom. Proofs before the writing. 





——- 
By Messrs. Dutav and Co. Soho-square. 


Abrégé de I’ Histoire des Empéreurs, qui ont regné depuis Jules César 
jusqu’a Bopaparte. 12mo. Portraits. 1811. Paris. 7s. 

Almanach des Gourmands, servant de guide dans les Moyens de faire bonne 
chére. tom. 8. 18mo. Paris, 1812. 4s. 

Barbier (M.) Dissertations 60 Traductions Frang aises de l’Imitation deJ.C. 
et sur son auteur. 12mo. 1812. Paris, 8s. 

res Principes d’Administration Publique. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1812. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement pour |’ Industrie Nationale depuis 
e commencement en |’ an 10 jusqu’en 1811. 10 vol. 4to. fig. An 10. Paris, 
71. 7s, 

Chronique de Paris, ou le Spectateur moderne, contenant un Tableau des 
Moeurs, Usages, et Ridicule, du Jour, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1812. 9s. 

Dumas, Doctrine Générale des Maladies Chroniques, tres gros 8vo. Paris, 
1812. 11. 1s. 

Euler,—ses Lettres a une Princesse d’Allemagne, nouv. edit. trés aug- 
mentée, par Labey. 2 gros vol. 8vo. 1812. Paris, 11. 10s. 

Hamilton (Comte Antoine), CEuvres complettes, nouv. edit. 4 vol. 8vo. 
pap. vel. Portraits, 1812. Paris, Renouard, 3]. 3s. 

Hassenfratz, La Siderotechnie, ou I’ Art de traiter les Mineraux de Fer, 
pour en pa de la Fonte, du Fer ou de i’ Acier. 4 gros vol. 4to. fig. Paris, 
1812. 91. 

Jumel, Introduction 4 I’ Eloquence, ou Elémens de Rhétorique, 12mo. 
Paris, 1812. 4s. 6d. 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, écrites des Missions étrangtres, nouv. 
edit. 26 vol.12mo. 1810. Toulouse. 71. 3s. 

Merat, Traité de la Colique Metallique, vulgairement appellé Colique des 
Peintres. 8vo. Paris, 1812. 10s. 6d. 

Moniteur (te) Universel, ou Gazette Nationale depuis le commencement en 
1789, jusqu’a la fin de 1811, avec I’ Introduction. 47 vol. folio. superbe ex- 
emplaire. 250. 

Raymond, Tableau Historique, Géographique, Militaire, et Moral de I’ Em- 
pire de Russie, 2 gros vol. 8vo. cartes. Paris,'1812. 11. 10s. 

Sacy (Silvestre de) Chrestomathie Arabe, ou Extraits des divers Ecrivains 
Arabes, tant en prose qu’en vers, avec le texte Arabe, 3 gros vol. eu Svo. 
Paris, 1806. Imp. Impériale. 3l. 3s, 
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In the argument founded on the composition of the submuriate of lead, 
(No. XV. Art. IV.) we have adopted the calculations of Berzelius, (Larbok i 
Kemien. II. 612,) and we do not think jt necessary to apologize for having 
placed full confidence jn his accuracy. Bat upon farther examination, we are 
inclined to suspect that he has attributed to this objection a force which it 
does not : for, according to his own statement of the proportions of 
the constituent parts of this compound, (p, 284,) it consists of 1640 of the oxyd 
of lead to 100 of muriatic acid. Now this muriatic acid is supposed per- 
fectly dry, being represented by the number 52, which affords 69 of the gas, 
and consequently, according to Sir Humphry Davy’s theory, 67 of chlorine ; 
at Jeast this is the sense in which we are warranted to understand the dry mu- 
riatic acid of Berzelius in other cases; and the oxyd combined with these 52 
parts of acid will be 853, which may be considered as identical with 856, the 
number corresponding to two portions of the oxyd of lead, represented by 
$98 + 30428. If, indeed, it could be proved that the muriatic acid bor- 
rowed from the oxyd one portion of its oxygen, 15, in becoming oxymuriatic, 
there would then remain } of the usual quantity, and not 3, as lius, ap- 
parently by some numerical error, has stated; and in this form the objection 
would be much weakened: if again the muriatic acid borrowed another pore 
tion, and became ‘ euchlorine,’ which he mentions as a possible conjecture, 
the oxygen would be reduced to one half, and the objection would vanish 
altogether. 


We have recently learned that Jeremiah Markland never took orders. The 
tawdry portrait, to which we alluded in our last Number, was engraved, we 
find, from a painting taken in the dress which he wore when tutor to Mr. 
Strode, whom he apcompanied to France. 









Lendon: Printed hy C. Reworth, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 
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INDEX 
TO THE 
EIGHTH VOLUME or truce QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
— 


A. 

Africa (Southern) travels in. See Lichtenstcin. 

Aluminium, properties of, 72. 

America, discoveries of the English in, 125, 1296. 

Americans, account of their trade to India, 275, 276—cheapness of 
American teas accounted for, 276—number of, impressed, 197. See 
Madison. 

Animals, on the mechanical agency of, 152, 155—of southern Africa, 
account of, 382, 385. 

Arabians, ancient commerce of, 117—their intercourse with India, 118. 

Arminian doctrine on original sin and freedom of the will considered, 
357 et seq.—summary of the whole argument, 367, 368. 

Articles of religion, observations on the propriety of subscribing them, 
424, 425. See Subscription. 

Authors, calamities of. See D’Israeli. 

Barium, how procured, 71, 72. 

Bazar, or market-place, of Bombay, described, 413. 

Beauharnois, wretched state of his division, 470—iotally defeated by the 
Russians, hid. 471. 

Beaumont (Dr.) extract from his poems, 102. 

Bell (Dr.) points of difference, between his and Mr. Lancaster's system 
of education, 1, 2—comparison of the two systems, 22, 24. 

Belsham (Thomas), Memoirs of the Rev.-Theophilus Lindsey, 422—obser- 
vations on the nature and reasonableness of subscription to articles of 
religion, 422, 423—different classes of subscribers to the articles of 
the church of England, 424—account of Mr. Lindsey, 424=-his 
doubts concerning trinitarian doctrines, 425— petition of the Feathers’ 
Tavern Association for relief in the matter of subscription, 428+ex- 
travagant assertion of Mr. Lee and Sir George Savile in the House 
of Commons on that occasion, 429, 430—extract from a work of Mr. 
Lindsey's on the divine being, with remarks, 431—unitarian method 
of studying the Scriptures and getting rid of Scripture doctrines, 433, 
435—instance of unfair quotation, to support their hypothesis, 4S6—> 
general observation on Mr. Belsham’s work, 437. 

Benefit societies, how abused, 344. 

Beresina, the French totally defeated at the passage of, 474. 

Berlin and Milan decrees, observations on, 205, 209, 210. 

Bhud, temple of, at Bellegam, 415. 

Bishops, Latimer on the unfitness of giving them secular employment, 
333, note. 
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Black (Dr.) brilliant chemical discoveries of, 68, 69. 
Blockading, system of, its effects considered, 56, 58—its advantages, 58, 
59 


Bombay, pier and esplanade of, described, 407, 408—native inhabitants, 
loaded with jewels, 408—Black town of, described, 408—economi- 
cal living of the Hindoos, ibid: 409—fort, trade, temples and churches, 
410, 411—manners of the English resident there, 412—its bazar de- 
scribed, 413—sculptures in the neighbouring caverns, 414, 

Boors (Dutch) of Southern Africa, character of, 391, 392—interior of 
one of their houses described, 392. 

Borodino (battle of), the French defeated at, 460. 

Boron, how procured, 72, 73. 

Bosjesmans or Hottentots, conjectures on the origin of, 387—account of 
their manners and customs, 385, 387. 

Bramble (Matthew) anecdotes of, 100. 

Buonaparte, preparations of for war with Russia, 452—enters Russia at 
the head of an immense army, 453—events of his campaign, and total 
frustration of his boasting schemes. See Russia. 

Butler (Bishop), character of, vindicated, 432. 

Byron (Lord), remarks on his address for the opening of Drury-lane 
theatre, 175, 176—imitation of, 177, 178. 


Caffres, conjectures on the origin of, 390—their appearance and man- 
ners, 388, 389—superstitious practices, 389, 390—account of the 
missions to them, 392, 394. 

Calamities of authors. See D’Israclt. 

Calcutta, manners of the English at, 418. 

Calvinists’ doctrine concerning original sin and the freedom of the will, 
examined, 357 et seg.—sophistry of their arguments, 563. 

Campaign of the French in Russia. See Russw. 

Canvas, good, may be imported from Calcutta, 50. 

Capital of the East India Company, amount of, 241. 

Caulking, bad system of, in the British navy, 40, 41. 

Cavendish (Mr.) brilliant discoveries of, 69. 

Ceylon (island), greatly improved under the British government, 416. 

Chapman (Dr.) quotation from his Latin verses, 405, 406. 

Chatterton, balance-sheet of, 94. 

Chemical philosophy. See Davy. 

Chemical substances, table of their weights, 78, 79—observations on, 79, 
80. 

China, state of our intercourse with, 140, 141—reasons why the trade to 
should not be opened, 271—account of the monopoly of the Hong- 
merchants, ilid. 272—the utmost delicacy necessary, in all intercourse 
with China, 273—restrictions to be imposed on the East India Com- 
pany, in the event of the China trade being confined to them, 278. 

Chlorine, Sir H. Davy’s opinion on, 73, 74—remarks thereon, 75, 76. 

Church-of-England education, defined, 7, 8—society for. See National 
Society. Subscription to her articles. See Subscription. 

. Church establishment in India, necessity of, 285, 286. 

Churchyard, neglect of, by his patrons, 95. 

Clarke 
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Clarke (Dr,) remark on his travels in Russia, and his reviewers, 482 
note, 

Coleridge (Mr.) parody on, 180. 

Colinan (George), Poetical Vagaries, 144—strictures on the size, &c. 
of the publication, ibid. 145—extracts from his ode to We, with re- 
marks, 147, 148—parody on Walter Scott, 149, 150. 

Colquhoun (P.) Propositions for ameliorating the condition of the poor, 
319—state of population at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, ibid.—inquiry into the number of poor and the poor laws, 
tbid.—increase of paupers accounted for, ibid. 320—remarks on Mr. 
Malthus’s system, 320, 321—its fallacy exposed, 322, 323—his 
scheme for preventing the increase of the poor, 324, 325—remarks 
on its barbarity, 326, 327—causes of mendicity, 328—the evil aggra- 
vated by the Reformation, 329, 333, 334—Sir F. M. Eden’s opinion 
that manufactures and commerce are the true parents of our national 
poor, 329, 330—Harrison’s account of the number and classes of va- 
gabonds, in his time, 330 and note—wretched state of the Scotch poor 
in 1698, 331—successful remedy for, wid.—the want of a general 
system of parochial education never supplied, 336—on the changes 
induced by the increase of manufactures, 337, 338—moral evils of 
the system adopted by manufacturers, 339, 340—remarks of Espri- 
ella thereon, 340, 341—effects of factious newspapers on the work- 
ing classes, 341, $42—tendency of the benefit societies, 342—effects 
of jacobinism on the lower classes, 343, 344—temper of anarchist 
journalists and their writings, 345—the liberty of the press, how 
abused, 345, 348, 349, 350—remedies for the distresses of the poor, 
351—supply of their want of food, tbid—the furnishing them with 
employment, 352—manning the fleets and armies, 353, 354—coloni- 
zing our distant possessions, 355. 

Continuity, law of, observation, 160, 161. 

Copper bolts, advantage of, in ship-building, 39. 

Copy money, given formerly to authors, 93. 

Cortez, anecdote of, 471. 

Coulomb (M.) on the estimating of animal force, 155. 

Courten (Sir Wim.) piratical attack of, on Canton, and its consequences, 
140, 141. 

Crabbe (Mr.) parody on, 180. 

Crown lands, the chief source of supply for naval timber, 46. 


D' Alembert, character of, 298. 

Dammer, a valuable substitude for pitch, 51. 

Davies ( Myles) anecdotes of, 96, 97. 

Davoust (Marshal) totally defeated by the Russians, 475. 

Davy's (Sir Humphry) Elements of Chemical Philosophy, 65—bdrilliancy 
of his various discoveries, 65, 67—discovery of pneumatic chemistry 
by Van Helmont, 67—progress of chemistry in the 17th and 18th 

centuries, 68—brilliant discoveries of Black, Cavendish, Priestley, 

and Steele, 69—curious electro-chemical experiments, 69, 70—dis- 

covery of the new metals, potassium, sodium, and barium, 71—« 

strontium, 72—magnesium, did.—aluminium and other metals, wid. 

LL2 chlorine, 
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chlorine, 73, 74—observations on Sir H. Davy’s electro-chemical dis- 
coveries, 75, 76—on the simplicity of the proportions of chemical 
combinations, 77—table of the proportional weights of chemical sub- 
stances entering into combination, 78, 79—remarks thereon, 79, 80 
—observations on, and corrections of some passages in Sir H. Davy’s 
work, 81, 85. 

Davy (Rev. W.) a singular instance of literary perseverance, 103—ac- 
count of his laborious work, ibid. 104, 

Diderot, character of, 298. 

D'Israeli's Calamities of Authors, 93—on authors by profession, ibid.— 
copy-money formerly given them, ibed.—Chatterton’s balance sheet, 
94—neglect of Churchyard and Stow, 95—monasteries favourable 
to literature, 96—anecdotes of Myles Davies, 96, 97—of orator Hen- 
ley, 97, 98—maladies of authors, 99—influence of study on their 
health, ibid. 100—account of Matthew Bramble, 100—disappoint- 
ments of Logan, 101—of Cole, ibid.—extract from Dr. Beaumont’s 
Psyche, 102—instance of misapplied perseverance in the Rev. Wm. 
Davy, 103—account of his extraordinary work, iid. 104—anecdote 
of Fransham, the Norwich pagan, 104—’Tom Nash’s jnvectives 
against Gabriel Harvey, 105—verses of the latter, 106—literary con- 
spiracy and malignity of Gilbert Stuart against Dr. Henry, 107, 108 
—on the laws relative to literary property, 109, 112—regulations in 
France concerning it, 112—the proper way to relieve the distresses 
of literary men, 113. 

Dissenters, on what ground excluded from the National Society’s 
schools, 15, 16. 

Dutch, origin of their trade to India, 123—formation and constitution of 
their East India Company, 123, 124—their success, 124—decline of 
their trade, 125. 

E 


East India Company (English). Origin and progress of the first com- 
pany, 126—a second company formed, 127—consequences of the 
rivalry of the two companies, 127, 128—their union, and its bene- 
ficial effects, 128—political state of India under their administration, 
129—parliamentary regulations of, 130—Dr. Smith's objections to, 
considered, 131, 132—their extraordinary profits, 132—charge of 
extraordinary waste and violence against their servants refuted, 133 
—experiment already made of an open trade to India, and its failure, 
133, 134—causes of the Indian markets being circumscribed, 135— 
amount of exports, ibid.—imports, 136, 137—the Indian trade how 
to be conducted, 137, 139—in what sense their territorial acquisi- 
tions can be considered as the right of the crown, 139, 140—danger 
of innovation upon the present system of administering the Indian 
finances, 140, 142—state of the company’s trade to China, 140. 

East India Company's Charter, papers respecting, 239—state of opinions 
concerning it, 240—extravagant expectations held out by several of 
the petitioners, 241, 242—remarks thereon, 242, 243—probable ef- 
fects of any sudden and violent innovation on the established inter- 
course with India, 244— origin and home establishment of the Com- 
pany, 245, 246—its establishment in India, 246—the danger of 

. ignovation, 
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innovation, 247—prodigality of the company’s agents, ibid.—benefi- 
cial effects of the interference of the legislature, 248—summary of 
the grievances complained of, ibid.—examination and refutation of 
the charge of mismanagement, in suffering a debt to accuinulate to 
the amount of 32 millions, 249 et seg.—territorial and commercial 
outlay of the company to 1811, 250—actual capital of the company, 
251—the company’s trade a drain to the navy, and not a nursery, 
252—reduction of its military establishment suggested, ibid.—the 
charge, that the company’s subjects have been sacrificed to the profits 
of its trading concerns, considered, 253—tranquillity of the compa- 
ny’s territories, *bid.—on the propriety of enlarging the trading capi- 
tal between the two countries, by admitting British merchants to 
participate in the trade, 253, 254—considerations on the charge 
against the company, of discouraging British manufactures, 249, 255 
—arguments of the chairman in favour of the company’s privileges, 
255 et <-g.—no material enlargement of exports to India can take 
place, 255—supported by the city of London, iid. 256—the trade 
of India has always been carried on by joint stock companies, 250— 
consequences of throwing open the trade formerly, 257—-silver the 
only marketable commodity in India, 257—the reason why the Ame- 
ricans trade with silver, ibd. 258—amount of their exports in gouds 
and bullion, 258—evil of permitting foreigners, in amity with Britain, 
to carry on unlimited trade in India, zbid.—extract from the Shefiield 
petition, with remarks, 259—the argument agaiust an open trade, 
from the nature of the India people, its climate and productions, ex- 
amined, 260, 261—the tonnage allowed to private traders, never 
filled up, 262—origin of this privilege, td.—the argument from this 
circumstance considered, 76, 203—articles, which the company have 
not imported to a suflicient extent, 264—cotton and silk, 9%64— 
Indian hemp, its excellence, 265—may be advantageously imported, 
tb.—ship-timber, #.—India-built ships ought to be permitted to be 
registered, ib, 268—probability, that the trade must be thrown 
open to the out-ports, 267, 268—the evil of colonizing India 
by British subjects, examined, 269, 270—reasons why the trade 
to China should not be opened, 271—account of the monopoly 
of the Hong-Merchants, i. 272—the utmost delicacy necessary, in 
all intercourse with China, 273—cousequences of the indiscreet ex- 
pedition to Macao, zb.—account of the origin and gradual increase of 
the American Trade to India, 275, 276—cheapness of American 
teas, accounted for, 276—consequences of throwing open the tea 
trade of China, 270, 277—effects of the commutation act, 277—re- 
strictions to be imposed on the Company, in the event of the China 
trade being confined to them, 278—the throwing open of the trade, 
with the exception of China, beneficial ultimately to the Company, 
279—Lord Melville’s opinion on this point, ib.—reasons why the 
command of the forces in India should remain with the Company, 
280, 281—caution necessary in reducing the expenditure of the 
military establishment, 28°, 283—importance of a commander in 
chief, and of giving him full powers, 283—beneficial effect of the Com- 
pany’s government on the natives of India, i. 284—remarks on the 
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Company's neglect of the moral and religious improvement of the 
Hindoos, 284—necessity of a church establishment in India, 285, 
286—suggestion for a new system of Indian government, 286. 

Eden (Sir F. M.), opinion of, that manufactures and commerce are the 


parents of our national poor, 329, 330-—-characier of his work, 329, 
note. 


Edinburgh School. See Tentamina. 

Education of the poor. See National Society. 

Edwards (Jonathan) Treatise on Free Wall, remarks on, 363, et seq, 

Eclectic Reviewer's tirade against Shakespeare, 111, note, 

Election, St. Paul’s doctrine of, illustrated, 369, 371. 

Encyclopédie and its authors, remarks on, 295, 296. 

England, population of, at the commencement of the 19th century, 
319. ‘ 

English, manners of at Bombay, 412—-at Madras, 416—at Calcutta, 
418. 

Espriella’s observations on the effects of the manufacturing system upon 
the poor, 340, 341. 

Ether, amusing experiment with, 81. 

Euripidis Hippolytus. See Monk. 

— Supplices, Iphigeniain Aulide et in Tauris, remarks on, 229, 230. 

European Commerce with India, account of, 119, e¢ seg. See Macpher- 
son. 

Eustaphieve (M.) on the Resources of Russia, 445—plan of his work, 446 
—natural situation of Russia, 449—military strength, 450, 451—on 
the defects of her military system, 480, et seq. 

Evil, (moral) how far necessary, 368, 369. 


F. 

Famine (terrible) at Tulligong, 414. 

Feathers’ Tavern Association for relief in matters of subscription, ac- 
count of, 428. 

Fletcher (of Saltoun)’s, account of the poor in Scotland, 331. 

Foscolo (Ugo), anecdotes of, 439, 440. 

For (Mr.), his opinion of the Russian cabinet, 446—observation on his 
selection of men for public offices, 447, 448. 

France, Literature of. See Litterature Francaise. 

, naval force of, account of, 55. 

Fransham (—), anecdote of his perseverance, 104. 

Freedom of the human will, examination of the controversy concerning 
357, et seq. 

French Army, number of, that entered Russia, 477—totally routed, ib. 
—events of their campaign. See Russia. 


Gaika, a king of the Cafires, account of, 390, 391. 
Galt (John), Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 163—difficulty of executing 
such a work, 163, 164—instances of the author’s ignorance, 165—167 


—and inflated style, 168 —170—on the school of philosophy to which 
the author belongs, 171. 


Ganesa, an infant deity, described, 415. 
Graeme, Latin verses of, with remarks, 405. 
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Graham (Maria), Journal of a Residence in India, 406—the author's 
qualifications, ib, 407—iands at Bombay, 407—pier and esplanade, 
407, 408—natives loaded with ornaments, and why, 408—Black 
town of Bombay, ib.—economy of Hindoo living, %. 409—abund- 
ance of venemous snakes, 409—Fort Sion, and the Portuguese village 
of Mazagong, #%.—Malabar Point and its neighbouring ruins, 409, 
410—fort, trade, churches, and temples of Bombay, 410, 411— 
Harem of a Mahometan Cazy described, 411—manners of the Eng- 
lish at Bombay, 412—description of the Bazar, 413—sculptures in 
the caverns, 414—horrible famine at Tulligong, 414—the God Ga- 
nesa, 415—temple of Bhud, at Bellegam, 7.—travelling in the 
island of Ceylon, %. 416—manners of the English at Madras, 416, 
417—infanticide at the Island of Sangor, 417—Culcutta, and the 
English society there, 418—an Indian Nautch described, 7%.—ruins 
of Mahaballipooram, 419—temple of Vishnu, 420, 421. 

Greene (Robert), verses on his death, 106—letier of, 107. 

Grotius, opinion of, on the age of our Lord, 436. 

Gustavus LV. historical sketch of the last years of his reign, 302—re- 
marks on the suddenness and tranquillity of his dethronement, ib.— 
reasons urged in defence of that measure, 303—state of the Swedish 
monarchy before the accession of Gustavus, 304, 305—on the at- 
tempts of Gustavus III. to make himself absolute, 7. 306—effects 
thereof, on the minority of his son, 306—weak traits in the character 
of Gustavus IV. 307—circumstances that concurred to render him 
unpopular, 308, 309—causes of his declaring war against France, 
309—its failure accounted for, 310, 311—further instances of ill 


policy and mismanagement, in the conduct of Gustavus IV. 311, 
312, 313—his unsuccessful efforts to oppose the French, 314, 315— 
account of the conspiracy against him, and its successful termination, 
315, 316—parallel between him and James II. of England, 317—— 
estimable private character of Gustavus, 317, 318—reflections oy 


the revolution in Sweden, 7, 
H. 
Halifax (Dr.), successfully opposed Socinian principles at Cambridge, 
430. ’ 
Harem, interior of one, described, 411. 
Harrison's account of the numbers and classes of poor in bis time, 330, 
note, 
Harvey (Gabriel, satires against, by Tom Nash, 105, 106—his verses 
on Robert Greene’s death, 106. 
Heat, hypothesis of Sir H. Davy on, 82. 
Helvetius, character of, 296 
Hemp (Indian), excellence of, 265—may be advantageously imported, 
55, 265. 
Henley (Orator), anecdotes of, 97, 98 —remark on his character, 98, 99. 
Henry VIII, conduct of, in suppressing the religious. houses, 244. 
Henry (Dr.), malignant persecution of, by Gilbert Stuart, 107, 108. 
Henry (Don, of Portugal), his successful discoveries, 120, 121. 
Hindoos, moral and religious culture of, neglected by the East India 
LL4 Company, 
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Company, 284--character of, 134—economy of their living, 408, 
409 


Hong-Merchants, account of their monopoly, 271, 272. 

Hooker (the venerable), dying declaration of, 372. 

Horne (Bishop), character of his commentary on the Psalms, 431. 

Hottentots, conjectures on ‘the origin of, 387, 388—sketches of their 
manners and customs, 385—388. 


I. 

Inability (moral.) See Moral Inability. 

India, on the free trade to. See East India Company ~ Beneficial effects 
of the Company's government on the natives, 283, 284—character of 
them, 284—their moral and religious instruction grossly neglected 
by the Company, 7b.—necessity of a church establishment in India, 
285—history of Enropean commerce to India. See Macpherson— 
Journal of a Residence in India. See Graham. 

Infanticide practised at Sangor, 417. ’ 

James II. parallel between him, and Gustavus IV. 317. 

Julian (Count) a Tragedy, 86—plan of the fable, i6.—extracts from, 
87—92. 

Justification by faith, doctrine of, considered and explained, 361—363. 

Juvenal, specimens of a new translation of, 60—extracts from, with re- 
marks, 61—64—hints to the translator, 64. 

Karroo country, account of, 386. 

Kremlin, or fortress of Mosco, evacuated by Buonaparte, 468. 

Kutusoff (General) appointed commander in chief of the Russian army, 


460—events of his campaign. See Russia—extract from a private 
letter of his, 466, 467. 


Lancaster (Mr.), points of difference between his, and Dr. Bell’s systems 
of education, 1, 2—the two systems compared, 22—24. 

Latimer (Bishop), quotations from his sermons, 332—335. 

Eatin verses of Englishmen, superior to those of continental scholars, 
395—remarks thereon, ib. 396, 397. 

Laura, the mistress of Petrarch, hypothesis of the Abbé de Sade, con- 
cerning her, 181—examination and refutation of it, 182, e¢ seg. See 
Petrarch. 

Iee(Mr.), extravagant assertion of, relative to subscription to articles of 
religion, 429. 

Lichtenstein (Henry), Travels in Africa, 374—remarks on his qualifica- 
tions as a traveller, and the sources of his information, 375, 376— 
specimens of his credulity, 376—and of his ignorance in natural his- 
tory, 377, 378—extent of Southern Africa, 379—mountains, ib, 381 
—vegetable productions, 379, 380—description of the Karroo country, 
380—metals and minerals, 381, 382—insects, birds, and quadrupeds, 
582, 383, 384—baboons, 385—account of the Bosjesmans or Hotten- 
tots, 385, 387—conjectures on their origin, 387, 3838—manners and 
appearance of the Caffres, 588, 389—their superstitious practices, 


389, 
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389, 390—conjectureson their origin, 390—description of their king, 
Gaika, 390, 391—character of the Dutch boors, 39.1, 392—interior of 
a Dutch boor’s house, 392—interesting account of the Moravian 
mission at Bavian’s Kloof, 392, 393—anecdotes of Dr. Van der Kemp 
and the mission to the Caffres, 393, 394. 

Literary men, proposal for relieving their distresses, 113, 114. 

Literary property, observations on the laws of, 109, 112—regulation 
in France concerning, 112. 

Literature encouraged in the reign of James I. 95—monasteries fa vour- 
able to it, i. 96—the pursuit of, how far prejudicial to the beajth 
of literary men, 99. 

Littérature Frangaise pendant le 18me siecle, 287—extracts from, and 
character of the work, 2b. 288, 289—state of literature in France, 
prior to the 18th century, 289, 290—estimate of the character and 
talents of Voltaire, 290, 292—character of Montesquieu, 292, 295 
—remark on his spirit of laws, 293, 294—on the Eacyclopédie and, its 
authors, 295, 296—character of D’Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius, 
296—of the philosophists, ib. 297—-ct Rousseau, 297, 298—immoral 
tendency of his works, 298, 299—his system of education hurtful, 
299, 300—necessity of public schools, 300—on the political works 
of Rousseau, 300, 301. 

Logan, causes of ‘.is failure, as an author, 101. 

Luddites’ system, observations on, 348, 349. 

Luther, observations on the remuneration of literary men in his time, 


93. 
M. 

Macao, indiscreet expedition against, and its consequences, 273. 

Macdonald (Marshal) abandons his corps, 476. 

M<‘ Donald (—), anecdotes of, 100. 

Macpherson (David), History of European Commerce in India, 114—4dif- 
ficulties of such a work, 2b, 115—its plan and execution, 115, 117— 
ancient trade of the Arabians and other nations to India, 117, 118— 
Roman trade to India, 119—quantity of spices consumed in Europe, 
ib.—discoveries of the Portugueze, 120—their successful intercourse 
with India, 121—deprived of their superiority by the Dutch, 122— 
formation and constitution of the Dutch East India Company, 123— 
decline of their trade, 124—discoveries of the English in Narth 
America, 125—origin and progress of the first English East India 
Company, 126—a second company formed, 127—consequences af 
the rivalry of the two companies, 127, 128—their union, and its be- 
neficial etiects, 128—political state of India, 129—parliamentary re- 
gulations of the East India Company, 130—Dr. Smith’s objections to 
the Company, and replies to them, 131, 132—on the extraordinary 
profits of the Company, 132—charge of extraordinary waste and 
violence against the Company’s servants, refuted, 133—experiment 
already made of an open and free trade, 133, 134—the Indian mar- 
ket circumscribed, from the state of the Hindoos, and other causes, 
135— imports from India considered, 136, 137—in what mode the 
India trade ought to be conducted, 137, 139—whether the territorial 
possessions of the Company are the right of the Crown, 139, 140— 


danger 
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danger of innovation, 140—state of the trade with China, #. 141— 
increasing demand for tea, 141—danger of changing the present sys- 
tem of administration of Indian finance, 141, 142—concluding re- 
marks, 143. 

Madison’s (Mr.) War, inquiry into, 193—sketch of Mr. Madison’s poli- 
tics, 194—proofs of his partiality for France and his hostility to Eng- 
land, 195, 196—number of American sailors pretended to be im- 
pressed, 197—the right of search for British seamen vindicated, 197, 
198—motives of his manifesto examined, 199, 200, 201—aflair of the 
Chesapeake improperly brought forward, 202, 203—Orders in Coun- 
cil, and Buonaparte’s decrees, 204, 205—blockade by Britain vigor- 
ously enforced, 206, 207 —the assertion, that America did not submit 
to the Berlin and Milan Decrees, examined, 209, 210—additional 
instance of Mr. Madison's enmity to this country, 211, 213. 

Madras, manners of the English at, 417—botanical garden of, decay- 
ed, ib. 

Mahatallipooram, ruins of, 419. 

Malabar- Point, and its neighbouring ruins, described, 409, 416. 

Malthus (Mr.), fallacy of his system exposed, 320, 324—his curious 
scheme for preventing marriage among the lower classes, 324, 325— 
remarks thereon, 325, 327. 

Manufactures and Commerce, alleged to be the parents of our nationat 
poor, 329, 330—changes induced by the increase of manufactures, 
337, 338—-moral evils of the system adopted by manufacturers, 339, 
340. 

Mant (Richard), Appeal to the Gospel, 356—design of his work, tb.— 
defects in his choice of subject, 2, 357--discussion of the question at 
issue between Calvinists and Arminians on original sin and the free- 
dom of the human will, 357, 358—on man’s moral inability to will 
any thing that can render him an object of favour in the sight of God, 
$58—this doctrine contrary to reason, %.—and to scripture, 359, 360 
—Mr. Mant’s view of the doctrine of justification considered, 361, 
362, 363—remarks on Edwards’s Treatise on free will, 363, 364— 
divine prescience, how far reconcileable with freedom of the will, 
364, 365—sophistry of the Calvinistic arguments, 365—on the Ar- 
minian doctrine, that liberty of will is indispensable to moral agency, 
366—summary of the argument, 367, 368—the existence of moral 
evil how far necessary, 368, 369—the doctrine of election, as assert- 
‘ed by Saint Paul, illustrated, 369, 370, 371—dying declaration of 
the venerable Hooker, 372—concluding remarks, 373, 374. 

Mazagong, Portugueze village of, 409. 

Mechanical agency of animals, observations on, by Professor Playfair, 
152, 154—remarks on, by M. Coulomb, 155. 

Melville's (Lord) opinion on throwing open the Indian trade, 279—on 
the reduction of the navy, 54—remarks on, 55. 

Mendicity, causes of, 328— this evil aggravated by the reformation, 329, 
333, 334. See Manufactures. 

Methodists are not excluded from the benefit of the National Society, 
15. 

Military farce of India should remain under the command of the East 

India 
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India Company, 280, 281—caution necessary in reducing their mili- 
tary establishment, 282, 283. . 

Mission (Moravian) to the Caffres, account of, 392, 393—of Dr. Van 
der Kemp, 393, 394. 

Monasteries were favourable to literature, 95, 96. 

Money (Mr.) on ship-building, 46—remedies proposed by him, for ob- 
taining supplies of ship-timber, 46, 47, et seg. See Ship-building. 

Montesquieu, estimate of his literary and philosophical character, 292, 
294. 

Monk (J. H.) Euripidis Hippolytus, 215—benefit of classical studies, 
215, 216—value of Professor Porson’s editions, and characteristics of 
the Porsonian school, 216—plan of this edition, 217, 218—extracts 
from his corrections with remarks, 219, 228. 

Moral evil, how far necessary, 568, 369. 

Moral inability of man to do any thing, that can render him an object 
of favour to God, proved to be contrary to reason, 358—and to 
scripture, 359, 360. 

Moravian Mission at Bavian’s Kloof, interesting account of, 392, 393. 

Mosco, burning of, planned by Count Rastopchin, 461—burnt by the 
French and Russians and French, 462—benefit resulting from this 
measure to the Russians, 465—observations on the conflagration, 
462, 484—disappointment of Buonaparte and the wretched state of 
the French, in consequence, 463, 464—the Kremlin evacuated by 
Buonaparte, 468. 

Motion, laws of, considered, 161, 162. 

Mountains of southern Africa, 379, 381. 

Murat and his division defeated by the Russians, 467. 


N. 


National Society's First Report, on the education of children in the prin- 
ciples of the established church, 1—points of difference between Dr. 
Bell’s and Mr. Lancaster's systems, 1, 2, 3—evil consequences of en- 
trusting the national education to a dissenter, 4—objects proposed 
in the society’s prospectus, 5, 6—its formation, 6—is extensively 
patronized, ib. 7—rapidity of its operations, 7—church-of-England 
education, what, ib. 8—vindication of the Society's designation, ib. 9 
—Dr. Paley’s opinions of national religion, and a national establish- 
ment, 10, 1l1—remarks thereon, 12—the society founded in the 
spirit of self-preservation, 13, 21—its specific object, education in 
the national religion, 14—who are to be thus educated, 14, 15—the 
society’s condition excludes no Methodist’s children from being edu- 
cated by it, 15—though it does some classes of dissenters, 16 
—its plan vindicated, ib. 17—consequences examined of the society’s 
deviating from their rule, with regard to the children’s attending 
other places of worship than the Church of England, 20, 21—com- 
parison of the Lancasterian system and that of Dr. Bell, adopted by 
the nationa] society, 22, 24—the necessity of the society demon- 
strated, by the circumstances of the times, 24, 25—concluding re- 
flections, 25, 27. 

Nautch or Indian dance, described, 418, 419. 

Navy, causes of the architectural inferiority of, 30, 33—extracts. from 

the 
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the third report of the commissioners for revising its civil affairs, 30, 
31—the East India Company’s trade, a drain to the navy, 253— 
Lord Melville’s opinion on the reduction of the navy, 54—remarks 
thereon, 55—number of ships built and building in the French ports, 
ib.—means of Britain to oppose them, 5 56—eflects of the system of 
blockading the enemy’s fleets in their own ports, 56, 257, 258—bene- 
fits thereof 59, 60. 
Ney (Marshal), dangerously wounded, abandons his division, who lay 
down their arms, 475, 476. 
Newspapers ( factious) eflects of on the working classes, 342, 343— 
' 345, 340. o 


Orders in Council, observations on, 204, 205. 

Original sin, discussion of the question concerning it, between Calvinists 
and Arminians, 357, et seq. 

Ortis (Jacopo) Ultime Lettere di, 438—anecdotes of their author or 
editor, Ugo Foscolo, 439—440—plot of the fable narrated in these 
letters, 440—observations on it, 441—elegance of the style, 442— 
extract with remarks, 442—445. 

P. 

Parallel between Buonaparte and Xerxes, 478—between the former 
and the Emperor Julian, 7. 

' Patriotism of Count Rastopchin, 465—of Platoff, 457---of every class 

of Russians, 457—483. 

Paupers, increase of, accounted for, 319, 320. 

Pering, (Mr.) on ship-building, 23—sources of his information, 29. See 
Ship-building. 

Petrarch, (essay on the life of ), 181—hypothesis of the Abbé de Sade, 
concerning Laura, 181—attempt to prove itinadmissible, 182, et seqg.— 
extract of a letter from Petrarch concerning her, 7.—the Abbé’s proof 
examined, 183, 184—internal evidence from the poet's works that 
his Laura was not a married woman, 185, 186—corrections of some 
errors, 186, 187, 188—extracts from his MS. Virgil, 189, 190— 
translation of a sonnet, 191. 

Philosophy, modern school of, strictures on its principles, 171. 

Outlines of. See Playfair. 

Philosophists (T° rench), remarks on, 296, 2 

Pillans (Mr.) extract from his preface to oS Flecta Tentamina Schol& 
Regia Edinensi, 398—remarks thereon, 398, 399. 

Pitch, (mineral) excellent, may be imported from Trinidad, 50, 51— 
Indian substitute for, 51. 

Platoff, (the Cossack chieftain) patriotic offer of, 457-—routes Beau- 
harnois and his division, 470, 471. 

Playfair, (Jon) Outlines of Natural Philosophy, 149—plan of his work, 
150; 151—neat demonstration of the properties relative to the col- 
lision of elastic bodies, 152—estimation of the mechanical agency 
of animals, 153, 154—156—remarks thereon, 156, 157—strictures 
‘on some positions of the Professor's work, 157—160, 161, 162. 

Polish confederation, impudent address of Buonaparte to, 4506. 

Poor, inquiry into the number of, 519—iucrease of paupers accounted 

. for; 
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for, 320—Mr. Malthus’s scheme for checking marriages among them, 
324, 325—remarks thereon, 325, 327—miserable state of the poor 
in Scotland, in 1698, and the successful rewedy for it, 331—influ- 
ence of anarchists and factious newspapers on the poor, 342, 343, 
345, 346—remedies for, 351—supplying their wants, #.—manning 
the fleets and armies, 352—furnishing them with work, %.353— 
educating them, 354—-sending out colonies, 355. 

Poor Laws, origin of, 244. 

Population of England, at the commencement of the 19th century, 319. 

Portugueze, discoveries of, 1\20—their successful intercourse with India, 
121—supplanted by the Dutch, 122. 

Potassium, discovery of, 71. ; 

Prescience (divine) how far reconcileable with freedom of the will, 364, 
865. 

Press, observations of Mr. Sheridan on, 349—their tendency con- 
sidered, 7b. 350. 

Priestley, (Dr.) versatile character of, 425, 426. 

Prologue, of the Greeks and Romans, observations on, 172—on the 
English prologue and epilogue, 173, 174. . 
Protestant society for the protection of religious liberty, observations 

on, 24 and note. 
Publications (new), lists of, 231, 508. 


R. 

Reformation in England, an aggravation of the poor laws, 329, 333, 334. 

Rejected Addresses, 172—on the prologue of the Greeks and Romans, 
172, 173—English prologue and epilogue, 173, 174—proposal from 
the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre for an address for its opening, 
175—covduct of the Committee in preferring Lord Byron’s address, 
176—extracts from the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ with remarks, 173— 
180. 

Religious liberty, the right of every one, 25. 

Revolution in Sweden. See Gustavus IV. 

Romans, value of their commerce with India, 119. 

Rot in timber, causes of, 33—distinction between the common rot and 
the dry rot, with remedies for the same, 33, 34—preventives thereot, 
34. 

Rousseau, literary character of, 297, 298—hurtful tendency of his 
works, 298—of his system of education, 299, 300—character of his 
political works, 300, 301. 

Russia, situation of prior to the peace of Tilsit, 448—impolitic choice 
of ambassadors made by Mr. Fox, ib. 449—natural resources of Rus- 
sia, 449—military strength of, 450, 451—preparations of Buonaparte 
for war, 452—Buonaparte enters Russia at the head of an immense 
army, 453—judicious conduct of the Russians, 454—estimate of the 
comparative strength of the French and Russians, 455—disposition of 
the French force on the line of the Dwina, 455, 456—impudent ad- 
dress of Buonaparte to the Polish confederation, 456-——patriotism of 
all classes of Russians, 457—proceedings of the Russian army, 458— 
Buonaparte’s forces baffled, and the Russian retreat ably efiected to 
Smolensko, 459—Smolenske burned by the Russians, 400—General 

Kutusott 
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Kutusoff appointed commander-in-chief of the Russians, 460—battle 
of Borodino, and subsequent masterly movements of Kutusoff, 461— 
who remained master of the field, «6.—bold project of Count Rastop- 
chin, i6—Mosco burnt by the Russians and French, 462—obserya- 
tions on that conflagration, 462, 484—disappointment of Buonaparte, 
463—benefit resulting from the burning of Mosco, ib.—wretched 
situation of the F; a in the Kremlin, 464, 465—patriotism of Ras- 
topchin and his peasants, 465—cruelties of the French and deter- 
mined bravery of their Russian prisoners, .—extract from a letter 
of Kutusoff, 466, 467—attacks and defeats the French under 
Murat, 467—remarks on Buonaparte’s 25th bulletin,’ +.—Buo- 
naparte evacuates the Kremlin, and attempts to retreat by Kaluga, 
but is frustrated, 468—his violent conduct towards general Win- 
ringetode, and the bravery of the latter then his prisoner, 469—the 
French defeated in several successive actions, 470—wretched state 
of Beauharnois and his division, 470—who are defeated and routed 
by Platoff and his Cossacks, 470, 471—the French defeated on the 
Dwina by Count Wittgenstein, 471, and compelled to retire, under 
general Victor, 473—extreme distress of the French, 472—the 
corps of Davoust totally defeated, 475—that of Ney lay down 
their arms, 475, 476—total defeat of the French at the passage of 
the Beresina, 474—extreme sufferings of the retreating French, 475, 
476—the remnant of their armies completely scattered, 476— 
total amount of the French losses, 477—parallel between Buo- 
naparte and the Emperor Julian, 478—the rank which Russia holds 
in the scale of nations, and the duty of England towards her, 479, 
480—true character of the Russian soldier, 481—distinguished pa- 
triotism of every class of Russians, 483. 


Sade (Abbé de), his account of Laura, 181—examined and disproved, 
182, et seq. 

Sangor (island) human victims offered there, 417. 

Savile (Sir George), remarks on his speech in the matter of subscrip 
tion, 429, 430. 

Schools (public) on the necessity of, 300—on. the poetical exercises of 
the public English schools, 395, 397, 399, 400. 

Scotland, wretched state of the poor in 1698, 331. 

Scott (Walter) parody on his Lady of the Lake, 147, 148—ingenious 
parody on his style and metre, 179, 180—plan and fable of his 
Rokeby, 485, et seg.—poetical description of a buccaneer, 486—the 
Cypress Wreath, 498—remarks on the execution of the poem, 506, 
507. 

S res, ancient, near Bombay, 414—and in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, 420, 421. 

Search, Fight of, for British seamen, vindicated, 197, 198. 

Seppings (Mr.) improvements in ship-building, 46, 49. 

Shakespeare, tirade against, 111, 112, note. 

Sheffield petition for opening the trade to India, remarks on, 259. 

Ship-building, Messrs. Pering and Money, on, 28—Mr. Pering’s qua- 
ifications for writing on this topic, 29—the English naval architec- 

ture 
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ture preferable to French, for solidity, 6. 30—causes of its infe- 
riority in, other respects, 30, 31—instances of premature decay in 
British ships of war, 32, 33—causes of the rot in timber, 33—dis- 
tinction between the common rot and the dry rot, with remedies for 
the same, 33, 34—preventives thereof, 34—winter-felled timber most 
useful, 35—other causes of the premature decay of our ships, 36— 
the use of foreign timber with British oak, ib.—remarkable instances 
of in the Queen Charlotte, 6.—German timber peculiarly liable to 
the dry rot, i.—experiments on the seasoning of timber, 37, 38— 
suggestion for building ships under cover, 38—advantages of this 
practice, 39—use of tree-nails, %.—value and utility of copper 
bolts, 39, 40—bad system of caulking, a cause of decay in ships, 
40, 41—new mode of ship-building recommended by Mr. Pering, 41 
—Mr. Money on the scarcity of timber for ship-building, 42—re- - 
commends the teak tree for this purpose, %.—examination of the 
properties of the teak, and the comparative expense of building 
with oak and teak timber, 42, 45—quantity of oak consumed for 
ship-building and other purposes, 40, 47—the crown lands, the 
only resource for ship-timber, 46—suggestions for reducing the 
quantity of oak consumed by the navy, 48, 49—for rendering 
Britain independent of other countries for naval stores, 50, 52—and 
for reducing the extravagant. expense of building ships upon the 
present system, 52, 54. 

Shipwrights’ apprentices, establishment of, 32—benefit of this mea- 
sure, ib. 

Ships, India built, ought to be registered, 265—number of, built and 
building in French ports, 55: 

Silver, the only marketable commodity in India, 258. 

Sion (Fort) notice of, 409. 

Smith (Dr. Adam) objections to the East India company’s monopoly 
considered, 131, 132. 

Smolensko burned by the Russians, 460, 

Snakes, venomous, abundant in India, 409. 

Sodium, properties of, 71. 

Southey's Kehama, ingenious parody of, 178. 

Spars, for ship-building, abundant in the British colonies of North 
America, 51. 

Stow (John), a licensed beggar, 95. 

Stuart (Gilbert), malignant persecution of Dr. Henry by him, 107, 
108. . 

Subscription to articles of religion, observations on, 422, 423—dif- 
ferent classes of subscribers, 424—account of the Feathers’ Tavern 
Association for obtaining relief against it, 428 —extravagant speeches 
of Mr. Lee and Sir George Savile in the House of Commons thereon, 
429, 430. 

Swedes, character of, 303—remarks on their dethronement of Gus- 
tavus 1V. ib. 304, et seg. 

T 


Tea trade, state of, 141—quantity now consumed compared with that 
used in the time of Charles II, 141. 
‘ Teak- 
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Teak-timber, superiority of, to oak for ship-building, 43—ships built 
with at Bombay, 42— instances of its durability, 43, 44—compara- 
tive estimate of the expense of building with teak instead of oak tim- 
ber, 44, 45. eps : 

Tentamina Electa Scholé Regia Edinensi, 395—superiority of the com- 

ositions of Englishmen in Latin verse, i6.—specimens of foreign 
arbarous verse, 396—comparison between the Muse Edinenses and 


Etonenses, 397—extracts from the preface, with remarks, 398—the* 


higher Latin poets only studied in the English schools, 399—wn the 
poetical exercises of the public English schools, 400—extracts from 
the Tentamina with remarks on their false quantities, 401—404— 
Latin compositions of Grame, 405—of Dr. Chapman, 405, 406. 

Thornton (Dr.) extract from his school Virgil, with remarks, 404. 

Tinber, winter-felled, best adapted for ship-building, 35—the use of 
foreign timber with British are causes of the decay of our navy, 36— 
German timber liable to the dry-rot, .—experiments on the season- 
ing of timber, 37, 38—on the use of teak timber for ship-building. 
See Teak.—expedients for reducing the consumption of oak timber 
in ship-building, 48—50. 

Tonnage, when first allowed to private traders to India, 262—never 
filled up, and why, #. , 

Trade (free) to the East Indies, remarks on. See East India Company. 

Travelling, in the isle of Ceylon, 415. 

Tree-nails, use of in ship-building, 39—value of copper bolts as a substi- 
tute for them, 39, 40. 

Trinidad (island), notice of, 51—valuable mineral pitch found there, 
$0. 

Tulligong, dreadful famine at, in 1805—6, 414. 


Unitarian method of studying the scriptures, and getting rid of scripture 
doctrine, 433—435. 
Vv 


Vagabonds, number and classes of, 330, note. 

Van der Kemp (Dr.) account of his mission to the Caffres, 393, 394, 

Vegetables produced in Southern Africa, 379, 380. 

Victor (General), division of, defeated by the Russians, and compelled 
to retire, 473. 

Vishnu (temple of), and its ancient sculptures, 420, 421. 

‘Voltaire, estimate of his literary — and talents, 290—292. 


Weights of chemical substances, table of, 79, 80. 

Will, freedom of, discussed, 357, et seg. 

Willoughby (Sir Hugh), melancholy fate of, 125. 

Winzingerode (General), taken prisoner by the French, 469—his brave 
reply to Buonaparte, 2. 

Withers (George), quotation from, 335. 

Wittgenstein (Count), defeats the French on the Dwina, 471. 

Wolsey (Cardinal), life of. See Galt, 
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